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Editor's  Pages 

This  special  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  commemorates 
Thoreau's  life  on  the  sesquicentennial  of  his  death.  Given  that 
purpose,  we  felt  it  was  fitting  to  open  with  an  address  reflecting  on 
Thoreau's  legacy — outgoing  editor  Laura  Dassow  Walls'  keynote 
from  the  2011  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering — and  to  close 
with  a  farewell — a  dramatic  reading  performed  at  First  Parish  in 
Concord  this  past  spring  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  Thoreau's  death. 
These  two  pieces  celebrate  not  only  Thoreau's  importance  for  our 
still-new  century,  but  also  the  range  of  our  collective  and  individual 
engagements — the  intellectually  rigorous  and  the  deeply  personal;  the 
introspective  and  the  joyfully  communal — with  Thoreau's  life  and 
work,  a  range  that  The  Saunterer  seeks  to  reflect  in  every  issue. 

The  group  of  essays  following  Walls'  address  engage  a 
question  of  growing  importance  within  Thoreau  scholarship:  what 
was  Thoreau's  relation  to  the  indigenous  peoples  he  encountered  and 
studied?  John  J.  Kucich's  important  and  wide-ranging 
reconsideration  of  Thoreau's  relation  to  the  Penobscot  world 
illuminates  the  way  the  three  essays  of  The  Maine  Woods  "reveal  an 
attitude  that  is  shifting,  ambivalent,  and  elusive,  marked  in  turn  by 
primitivist  celebration,  savagist  scorn,  and  transformative  contact" 
(23).  Richard  Schneider's  exploration  of  the  theme  of  ecological  and 
cultural  succession  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 
reveals  similarly  elusive  views  of  indigenous  peoples  in  Thoreau's 
earliest  work.  These  two  essays  bracket  Shirley  Blancke's  "Henry  C. 
Wheeler's  Native  American  Artifact  Collection  at  the  Thoreau 
Farm,"  an  essay  that  adds  a  much-needed  historical  and  archeological 
dimension  to  the  ongoing  reconsideration  of  Thoreau's  relation  to 
"the  Indian." 

Indeed,  relation  is  one  of  the  central  threads  uniting  all  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume:  Albena  Bakratcheva  compares  Thoreau's 
harmonious  relation  to  the  natural  world  in  Walden  to  his 
confrontation  with  "naked  Nature"  in  Cape  Cod;  Margy  Thomas 
Horton  examines  air  as  a  site  of  relation  between  nature  and  spirit  in 
Walden;    and    Edward    F.    Mooney    maps    the    varied    terrain    of 
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"Thoreau's  \\  ild  I  Ethics,"  paying  particular  attention  to  the  "ethics  of 
cue"  Two  essays  [effrej  Thomson's  personal  meditation  on  the 
sometimes  tenuous  connection  between  world  and  word,  and  Robert 
Klevay*s  reexamination  of  Thoreau's  attitude  toward  the  classics — 

reanimate  our  sense  of  Thoreau's  relation  to  language.  Evan  Neely's 
unearthing  of  the  Thoreauvian  underpinnings  of  American  postwar 
art  illuminates  Thoreau's  particular  relation  to  his  readers,  a  relation 
he  describes  with  the  Socratic  word  "maieutic"  (a  term  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  tor  midwifery). 

Given  the  prevalence  of  the  theme  of  relation  and 
interconnection,  it  seems  fitting  to  close  with  a  brief  word  of 
appreciation  for  a  scholar  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
bring  to  our  attention  the  Thoreau  who  seeks  to  lead  us  not  away 
from  society  but  toward  a  re-imagined  community,  who  reminds  us 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume  that  Cosmos,  as  Thoreau 
continually  observes,  is  "not  as  a  preexisting  order  but  an  ongoing 
labor  of  waking  harmonious. . .a  worksite,  a  construction  project,  a 
collaboration"  (14).  I  know  of  no  scholar  who  approaches  her  work 
in  a  more  collaborative  spirit,  or  who  has  given  more  to  our 
common  world,  our  shared  Cosmos,  than  Laura  Dassow  Walls.  On 
behalf  of  all  of  us  who  believe  "the  day  will  dawn  brighter  if  we  keep 
Thoreau's  waiting  alive  through  the  night":  Thank  you,  Laura. 


Kristen  Case 

Farmington,  Maine 

28  August,  201 2 


Henry  David  Thoreau:  Writing  the  Cosmos 
Laura  Dassow  Walls 

Address  for  the  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering,  July  9,  201 1 


It  was  twenty  years  ago  this  week  that  I  first  came  to  the 
Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering  for  the  1991  Golden  Jubilee,  and 
in  the  many  Julys  since  then,  I've  watched  with  awe  many  scholars 
and  thinkers  whom  I've  long  admired  climb  these  stairs  to  this  pulpit 
to  delight  us  with  their  wit  and  wisdom,  in  a  tradition  that  reaches 
right  back  to  those  who  inspired  us  all,  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  It's 
quite  intimidating — to  join  such  a  company — and  I  want  to  thank 
Tom  Potter  for  his  invitation  and  his  introduction,  and  all  of  you  for 
joining  us  this  morning  and  giving  me  that  most  valuable  of  qualities, 
your  attention. 

When  I  started  writing  this  address,  I  began,  as  I  often  do, 
by  turning  over  a  few  pages  by  Thoreau  to  help  me  turn  the  crank. 
This  time  I  happened  to  pick  up  "Life  without  Principle,"  which 
turned  out  to  be  precisely  right.  Thoreau  opens  this  address  by 
criticizing  a  lecturer  who  failed  because  he  didn't  describe  things  "in 
or  near  to  his  heart"  and  had  in  his  lecture  "no  truly  central  or 
centralizing  thought."  Thoreau's  response  to  the  prospect  of  failure 
felt  like  a  hand  up  to  me  here,  to  this  high  pulpit:  "I  take  it  for 
granted,  when  I  am  invited  to  lecture  anywhere... that  there  is  a 
desire  to  hear  what  J  think  on  some  subject,  though  I  may  be  the 
greatest  fool  in  the  country....  They  have  sent  for  me,  and  engaged 
to  pay  for  me,  and  I  am  determined  that  they  shall  have  me,  though  I 
bore  them  beyond  all  precedent"  {Reform  Papers  155).  Thank  you, 
Henry! 

So  at  the  risk  of  boring  you  beyond  all  precedent,  what  is  my 
"centralizing  thought"?  What's  near  to  my  heart,  what  do  "7  think"} 
I'm  still  thinking  about  the  key  word  in  the  book  I  published  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  Passage  to  Cosmos:  what  the  word  "Cosmos" 
means,  and  what  that  meaning  implies  for  us  today,  continues  to 
draw  my  attention.  My  book  was  about  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
who  in  his  bestseller  entitled  Kosmos  (published  while  Thoreau  was 
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living  .11  Walden  Pond  resurrected  the  word  from  the  ancienl  Greek 
and  brought  it  back  into  our  common  language-  perhaps  his  single 
greatest  gift  to  us.'  hut  in  thinking  about  Humboldt,  I  was  also 
thinking  about  those  who  read  Humboldt,  and  of  them  all  (and  they 

legion  he  was  m  effect  the  Darwin,  the  Einstein,  and  the  Neil 
Armstrong  of  his  day,  rolled  into  one),  none  did  more  to  take 
Humboldt  to  a  wholly  new  and  original  level  than  did  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  Of  all  Humboldt's  readers,  Thoreau  was  the  most  original 
mk\  profound,  the  one  who  saw  his  hand  and  doubled  down  on  his 
bet.  Working  my  wax  around  this  fact  has  opened  to  me  a  new 
appreciation  for  Thoreau's  achievement  as  a  writer  and  inspired  me 
to  embark  on  a  new  biography  of  Thoreau — whose  life  seemed,  to 
borrow  a  phrase,  like  "a  good  port  and  a  good  foundation"  {Walden 
1 1    for  a  further  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  Cosmos. 

In  my  tentative  book  title,  I'm  calling  Thoreau  a  writer  of 
the  Cosmos:  what  does  this  imply?  Humboldt's  resurrected  word 
turns  up  occasionally  in  Thoreau's  writing — indeed,  as  I  paged 
randomly  ahead  from  "Life  without  Principle"  to  "Reform  and  the 
Reformers,"  I  happened  across  Thoreau  quoting  this  bit  of  poetry  by 
the  seventeenth-century  English  Catholic  poet,  William  Habington: 

Direct  your  eye  sight  inward,  and  you'll  find 

A  thousand  regions  in  your  mind 

Yet  undiscovered.  Travel  them,  and  be 

Expert  in  home-cosmographie.  {Reform  Papers  195) 

This  phrase,  "home-cosmographie,"  captures  the  productive  tension 
driving  the  word  Cosmos:  the  vast  extent  of  the  cosmos  versus  the 
singular  intensity  of  the  observing  and  thinking  mind.  Each  one 
embraces  and  engulfs  the  other,  simultaneously:  as  Emily  Dickinson 
says,  "The  brain — is  wider  than  the  Sky — "  for  it  can  contain  the  sky 
with  room  to  spare,  even  though  it's  also  true,  as  her  contemporary 
Charles  Darwin  says,  that  the  Cosmos  contains  and  shapes  the 
evolving  brain.  At  the  center  of  this  dilemma  is  the  cosmopolitan 
traveller,  the  thinking  mind  set  at  loose  in  the  world.  Thoreau 
imagines  the  cosmopolitan  as 

a  pilgrim  travel-worn,  who  could  speak  all  tongues  and 
conform  himself  to  the  customs  of  all  nations; — who 
carried  a  passport  to  all  countries,  and  was  naturalized 
in     all     climes... who     never    retraced     his     steps     nor 


Laura  Dassow  Walls 


returned  to  his  native  land,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
travelled  further  than  all  the  travellers.  (195) 

This  is  a  pretty  good  description  of  Humboldt,  but  it  also  resonates 
with  Thoreau's  description  of  himself  in  the  opening  of  "Walking"  as 
the  "Saunterer,"  or  the  man  "sans  terre,  without  land  or  a  home," 
which  means  "having  no  particular  home,  but  equally  at  home 
everywhere" — or  more  broadly,  the  crusader  for  whom  all  the  earth 
is  "the  holy  land"  {Excursions  185).  Such  a  crusade  is,  Thoreau 
emphasizes,  as  much  inward  as  outward.  In  fact,  he  liked  the  notion 
of  inward  travel  so  much  that  he  repeated  Habington's  verses  about 
"home-cosmography"  in  the  "Conclusion"  of  Walden,  where  he 
stressed  the  absurdity  of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expeditions  that  hurried 
across  the  surface  of  the  globe  without  understanding  the  home 
truth:  "What  does  Africa, — what  does  the  West  stand  for?  Is  not  our 
own  interior  white  on  the  chart?"  (320-1). 

This  polarity,  faraway  vs.  home,  travelling  vs.  dwelling, 
global  vs.  local,  seems  to  assert  an  either/or  dilemma,  but  Thoreau's 
solution  is  to  assert  both  sides  of  the  paradox  at  once:  the  deeper  you 
dwell,  the  farther  can  be  your  reach;  the  wider  you  roam  (even  if  only 
in  imagination),  the  stronger  must  be  your  roots.  Walden,  that  one 
small  glacial  kettle  pond,  intensifies  as  Thoreau  comes  to  know 
himself  in  its  waters,  but  also  ^xtensifies  until  it  becomes  the  entire 
Cosmos — not  a  w/^cosmos,  exactly,  the  world  in  a  grain  of  sand 
and  eternity  in  an  hour,  but  more  a  node  or  intersection  which  knots 
together  and  makes  visible  all  the  infinite  threads  connecting  the 
Cosmos — what  the  physicists  might  call  a  "singularity,"  a  point 
where  gravity  collapses  space  into  infinite  density,  a  kind  of  cerebral 
"Big  Bang."  To  reach  this  singularity  means  learning  to  travel  "a 
good  deal — in  Concord'  {Walden  4;  emphasis  mine),  which  means 
undergoing  a  kind  of  perceptual  shift  away  from  seeing  this  home 
place  (or  any  home  place)  as  a  mean  little  scrap  of  something  bigger 
and  better,  toward  seeing  how,  to  ejuote  the  old  saying  of  1  leraclitus, 
"Even  here,  the  gods  are  present."  Or,  as  Thoreau  wrote,  even  the 
worn  threshold  stone  at  our  back  doorstep  is  "planetary  matter,"  as 
worthy  of  reverence  as  "the  aerolite  at  Mecca"  {journal 'IX:  45). 

To  see  even  our  worn  and  mundane  home  as  an  aerolite,  or 
some  star's  surface,  demands  a  certain  astral  triangulation.  Thoreau 
admonishes  us  to  never  forget  that  "the  same  sun  which  ripens  my 
beans  illumines  at  once  a  system  of  earths  like  ours"  and  continues 
by  chastising  himself: 
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If  1   had   remembered   this  it   would   have  prevented 

some  mistakes.  This  was  not  the  light  in  which  I  hoed 
them.  The  stars  arc  the  apexes  of  what  wonderful 
triangles!  ...  Could  a  greater  miracle  take  place  tor  lis 
than  to  look  through  each  other's  eyes  for  an  instant? 
{Walden  10) 

Thus  though  I  cannot  sec  through  your  eyes,  I  can  triangulate  from 
my  exes  to  yours  via  the  star  we  behold  in  common — that  star  being 
any  object  we  may  behold  together — and  so,  by  extension,  the 
Cosmos  is  that  which  allows  us  to  translate  our  words  to  each  other, 
to  find  what  we  share  amidst  all  that  estranges  and  alienates.  As 
Thoreau  says,  "The  other  side  of  the  globe  is  but  the  home  of  our 
correspondent"  (320).  This  would  mean  that  if  we  dwell  on  the 
ground,  we  must  not  forget  to  look  up;  if  we  travel  among  the  stars, 
we  must  not  forget  to  look  earthward;  that  way  we  will  remember 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "universal"  or  a  "global"  but  only 
ever  and  always  the  ground  under  our  feet,  here  and  now,  someone's 
home  at  every  point,  which  as  we  will  discover  is  bound  to  every 
other  point. 

Which  is  to  say,  There  is  no  "Cosmos"  in  the  abstract:  you 
will  know  Cosmos  only  insofar  as  you  know  some  place  in  particular. 
The  deeper  you  go  into  your  Walden,  the  more  you  will  know  our 
Cosmos.  To  give  a  homely  example:  I  grew  up  on  the  outskirts  of 
Seattle,  in  a  very  different  landscape,  but  when  I  read  Thoreau  I 
seemed  to  know  Walden  Pond  just  the  same:  I  triangulated  via  the 
words  on  the  page,  our  common  star,  from  Thoreau's  wild 
huckleberries  to  my  wild  blackberries,  from  his  oaks  and  sweetfern 
to  my  cedar  and  salal.  "Strange  mobility  of  the  imagination  of  man," 
marvels  Humboldt! — as  the  sound  of  a  cowbell  in  twilight  transports 
him  from  the  strangeness  of  the  Venezuelan  tropics  to  a  homely 
pastoral  valley  back  in  Germany  {Personal Narrative  3:  90-1).  The  point 
is  that  without  home-cosmography,  there  is  no  away-cosmography — 
that  is,  without  a  here,  no  there;  without  a  home,  no  afar;  without 
Walden,  no  Cosmos.  One  discovers  the  Cosmos  only  by  looking 
upward  from  some  one  Walden,  and  then  one  discovers  that  the 
Cosmos  is  a  whole  tissue,  a  network,  of  Waldens.  There  is  one  a  mile 
or  so  from  here,  there  is  another  on  Puget  Sound,  there  are  millions 
more,  billions,  countless  as  the  stars. 


Laura  Dassow  Walls 


Perhaps  I  should  pause  at  this  moment  to  define  "Cosmos" 
more  precisely.  We  have  diminished  Humboldt's  word  to  mean 
nothing  but  the  stars  above,  far  away  and  tantalizing  but  mostly 
irrelevant — as  if  in  turning  to  the  stars,  we  turn  our  back  on  the 
earth.  Instead,  Humboldt  took  his  readers  on  a  journey  to  the  stars 
to  see,  in  our  imagination,  something  amazing,  something  epochal, 
something  that  would  change  the  course  of  human  existence:  the 
earth  revealed  as  a  planet,  singular  blue-green  in  the  velvet  dark  of 
space,  one  vital  point  in  what  Humboldt  called  "the  great  garden  of 
the  universe"  {Cosmos  1:  84).  There  are  two  essentials  to  this  seeing: 
first,  the  planet  itself,  inhuman,  nature  in  its  otherworldly  out- 
thereness  apart  from  and  even  indifferent  to  us;  second,  the  human 
seeing,  the  eyes  and  the  mind  in  concert  saying,  Look!  So  beautiful! 
and  then  asking,  How  does  it  all  work?  What  makes  it  round,  what 
makes  it  go,  what  are  all  these  beings  that  compose  this  beautiful 
world?  The  Cosmos,  that  is,  is  a  composition  that  joins  a  physical 
universe  quite  separate  from  us,  with  a  mind  that  can  see  in  that 
universe  the  beauty  and  order  to  which  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  that 
word,  Kosmor.  meaning  both  art  and  knowledge — poetry  and  science, 
in  a  yin/yang  embrace.  Without  us,  there  will  still  be  a  perfectly 
splendid  physical  universe;  it  existed  before  us  and  will  live  on  after 
us;  but  without  us,  there  can  never  be  a  Cosmos.  For  Cosmos  is 
born  in  the  dance  of  mind  and  nature,  nature  and  mind,  like 
Thoreau's  scarlet  oak  leaves,  those  flecks  of  earth  reaching  into  the 
sky,  dancing  "arm  in  arm  with  the  light,"  so  intermingled  that  "you 
can  hardly  tell  at  last  what  in  the  dance  is  leaf  and  what  is  light" 
{Excursions  249). 

Thoreau  himself  never  defines  Cosmos  per  se,  but  he  comes 
close  in  "Walking,"  when  he  writes  of  his  disappointment  that  so  few 
men  are,  like  him,  attracted  to  Nature: 

In  their  relation  to  Nature  men  appear  to  me  tor  the 
most  part,  not-withstanding  their  arts,  lower  than  the 
animals.  It  is  not  often  a  beautiful  relation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  animals.  How  little  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  there  is  among  us!  We  have  to 
be  told  that  the  Greeks  called  the  world  KoG|iOC; 
Beauty — or  Order,  but  we  do  not  sec  clearly  why  they 
did  so,  and  we  esteem  it  at  best  only  a  curious 
philological  fact.  (217) 
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(  osmos,  then,  is  neither  the  leal  nor  the  light  but  the  dance  they 
enact;  it  is  neither  human  nor  nature  but  the  "beautiful  relation"  that 
the)  perform  together.  Thoreau  made  it  his  life's  work  to  express 
this  beautiful  relation  as  an  act  ot  writing,  as  poetry.  Because  the 
performance  exists  in  the  relation — not  alone  in  the  words  on  the 
page,  those  black  hieroglyphs,  nor  alone  in  the  reader  of  those 
words,  but  in  what  happens  at  that  alchemical  instant  when  the 
reader  plus  the  hieroglyphs  combine  into  meaning.  Thoreau,  in  short, 
made  it  his  business  to  toe  that  line,  to  write  the  Cosmos.  And  as  he 
worries,  because  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  life  of  the  Cosmos  and 
think  it  only  a  "curious  philological  fact,"  to  "write"  it  is  to  "right"  it, 
to  make  it  right,  turn  it  from  dead  fact  back  into  living  poetry,  make 
our  relationship  with  it  not  merely  one  of  knowing — that  is,  devising 
a  system  of  correspondence  whereby  the  word  represents  the  thing 
such  that  we  can  think  we  know  it — nor  even  of  being,  such  that  we 
ponder  the  mystery  that  we  really  don't,  and  can't,  know  it  in  itself — 
but  more,  a  moral  and  ethical  relationship.  The  "beautiful  relationship" 
that  is  Cosmos  will  pull  science  and  poetry  together,  into  an  ethical 
relationship  with  the  common  world,  the  world  that  is  held  in 
common  because  we  have  created  it  together  and  bequeath  it  to  each 
other,  with  ever}7  act  and  every  word. 

I  would  like  to  step  back  from  this  height  for  a  moment,  and 
trace,  not  the  Humboldtian  path  I  have  just  followed,  but  the  more 
conventional  paths  that  most  people  today  still  walk,  or  what 
theorists  call  the  "horizon  of  expectations."  I  need  to  do  this  partly 
to  reconnect  with  where  you  are  more  likely  to  be,  but  also  because  I 
think  those  paths  have  led  us  astray,  and  I  want  to  discern  where 
they  take  their  wrong  turns — how  they  have  led  us  to  make  what 
Thoreau  characterizes  as  "some  mistakes"  {Walden  10).  I  will  do  this 
by  pointing  briefly  to  the  two  usual  modes  by  which  we  have 
understood  Thoreau's  writing:  the  pastoral  and  the  Georgic.  Both  are 
rich  with  possibility,  but  both  leave  me,  in  the  end,  uneasy,  for 
reasons  I  hope  to  make  clear. 

First,  the  pastoral.  Thoreau  can  be  read  as  a  paradigmatic 
writer  in  the  pastoral  mode,  that  is,  the  moele  that  celebrates  the 
felicities  of  rural  life  as  seen  by  someone  passing  through,  enjoying 
the  view.  As  we  all  know,  Thoreau  fled  society  for  nature  and  found 
therein,  in  his  life  of  exemplary  leisure,  both  beautiful  epiphanies  into 
the  truth  ot  nature  and  a  holier-than-thou  platform  from  which  he 
could  launch  rhetorical  missiles  at  the  follies  of  his  neighbors.  This 
genre     has     colonized     the     popular     impression     of    Thoreau     so 
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completely  that  he  is  commonly  either  celebrated  as  St.  Henry  of  the 
Wilderness,  or,  far  worse,  dismissed  as  Henry  the  Crank,  hermit  and 
misanthrope,  and  hypocrite  too:  everyone  knows  how  he  ran  home 
to  Mother  for  a  hot  dinner  and  clean  laundry.  Sadly,  neither  Saint 
Henry  nor  Henry  the  Crank  has  much  to  offer  us  today  by  way  of 
practical  advice  or  usable  Utopian  alternatives — just  when  we  need 
such  advice,  and  such  alternatives,  desperately.  For  evidence  of  what 
this  has  cost  us  I  point  to  one  of  the  most  important  environmental 
historians  writing  today,  Richard  White,  who  tells  us  to  close  our 
Thoreau  and  open  our  Emerson:  for,  he  says,  while  Emerson 
understands  that  the  line  between  humans  and  nature  is  always 
blurry,  and  therefore  productive,  Thoreau  was  such  a  purist,  such  a 
nature-lover,  that  he  is  sterile  and  worthless  for  the  real  work  of 
understanding  "what  we  have  done  and  how  we  have  acted  in 
nature"  throughout  history.  As  White  concludes,  "To  call  for  a 
return  to  nature  is  posturing.  It  is  a  religious  ritual  in  which  the 
recantation  of  our  sins  and  a  pledge  to  sin  no  more  promises  to 
restore  purity.  Some  people  believe  sins  go  away.  History  does  not 
go  away"  (xi,  112). 

There  goes  Walden... closed  and  back  on  the  shelf.  But 
behind  White's  dismissal  of  Thoreau  looms  a  larger  problem:  losing 
one  iconic  writer  is  annoying  to  those  of  us  who  love  him,  but  much 
worse  is  the  dismissal  of  "nature"  altogether,  as  with  so  many  of  my 
university  colleagues,  who  like  Richard  White  see  in  nature-worship 
at  best  a  symptom  of  simple-minded  nostalgia  and  at  worst  an 
ideological  trap  blinding  us  to  social  realities,  to  the  urban  masses,  to 
the  racially  and  socially  marginalized,  to  technologies  and  social 
justice  and  what's  really  happening  to  the  middle  landscapes  we 
actually  live  in,  and  all  the  other  topics  that  excite  urban 
cosmopolitan  intellectual  elites.  In  some  circles,  "Nature"  has 
become  such  a  dirty  word  that  worried  ecocritics  plead  with  us  not 
to  use  it,  ever  again.2  Indeed,  1  can  vouch  that,  used  incautiously, 
without  "scare  quotes,"  it  can  trigger  contempt:  I  once  asked  a  senior 
and  powerful  literature  professor  what  implications  her  ideas  had  lor 
the  concept  of  nature  (sans  scare  quotes).  She  fixed  me  with  a 
withering  stare  and  answered,  before  turning  away,  "1  don't  do 
'nature.'" 

Well,  reliving  that  moment  upset  me  so  much  I  had  to  retire 
to  the  back  patio  and  catch  a  breath  while  I  watched  one  of  those  big 
Midwestern  thunderstorms  roll  in.  I  asked  a  couple  of  passing  crows 
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what  the)  thought  One  of  them  made  a  crack  to  the  other  that  1 
didn't  quite  catch,  and  instead  oi  answering  me  they  just  swept  on  by 
down  the  valley.  That  was  a  pastoral  moment,  of  course,  hut  what  it 
points  to  is  what  the  professor's  dismissal  risks  losing,  namely,  that 
which  is  most  important  to  Thoreau,  the  "Wild."  This  word  points 
to  all  that  is  beyond  words,  or  at  least  beyond  human  words  (though 
I  would  add  that  language  itself,  as  an  ancient  system  older  than  we 
are  and  highly  evolved,  is  unnervingly  wild — any  good  writer  will  tell 
you  that),  to  that  which  is  un-thought  and  cannot  be  thought  without 
translating  it  into  human  terms,  hence  altering  it  into  something 
more  human  than  wild.  There  is  a  moment  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers  when  the  "wild"  breaks  through  into  Thoreau's 
thinking  about  the  nature  of  Nature,  when  he  asks,  impatiently  (I 
think  it  is  Emerson  he  is  asking),  "May  we  not  see  God?  Are  we  to  be 
put  off  and  amused  in  this  life,  as  it  were  with  a  mere  allegory?  Is  not 
Nature,  rightly  read,  that  of  which  she  is  commonly  taken  to  be  the 
symbol  merely?"  {A  Week  382).  This  last  question  moves  us  from  the 
realm  of  epistemology,  of  asking  how  we  can  know  nature,  to 
ontology,  asking  what  it  truly  is:  and  the  implied  answer  is,  Not 
anything  I  can  put  into  words  or  symbols,  although  I  can,  with  my 
bodily  senses,  experience  it,  because  our  bodies  are  pretty  wild,  too. 
So  when  Thoreau  addresses  Nature,  he  does  not  mean  something 
like  a  sunny  afternoon  or  a  mountain  meadow,  but  something  that 
came  before  us,  something  that  will  outlast  us,  both  generative  and 
fatal,  ungraspable  and  often  terrifying:  as  he  muses  in  "Walking," 
"Nature  is  a  personality  so  vast  and  universal  that  we  have  never 
seen  one  of  her  features"  (Excursions  217).  My  colleague  who 
"doesn't  do  'nature'"  has  since  written  one  of  the  most  important 
books  yet  published  on  the  notion  of  the  "posthuman,"  that  is,  how 
you  and  I  are  really  just  bundles  of  disembodied  information  that 
could  be  downloaded  into  any  sort  of  material  substrate,  organic  or 
machine  or  cyborg.3  Here  we  are  in  agreement,  for  she,  too,  argues 
that  the  substrate  does  matter;  or  as  I  would  say,  nature  isn't  inert  and 
dead  until  we  grace  it  with  mind,  but  pretty  lively  on  its  own.  That 
academic  phrase  "posthuman"  makes  me  wince,  but  at  least  for  the 
time  being  we  who  travel  in  theory  circles  are  stuck  with  it;  so,  many 
of  us  are  arguing  that  it  should  mean  not  after-thc-human  but  beyond- 
the-human,  in  the  ecological  or  Thoreauvian  sense:  that  we  are 
beings  embedded  in  a  personality  so  vast  and  universal  that  we 
cannot  really  see  it,  though  it  makes  us  body  and  soul  even  as  we  use 
it  to  build  our  own  worlds — as  Emerson  said,  in  concluding  Nature. 
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To  be  human  at  all  is  not  to  distance  ourselves  from  the  nature  that 
shapes  us  (as  if  we  could!),  but  to  come  into  being  in  the  very 
interplay,  the  dance,  of  body  and  mind. 

The  cosmic  first  step  to  this  ecological  sense  of  going  "post-" 
or  beyond  the  human  is  to  see  the  earth  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  stars.  This  move  undercuts  the  division  between  earth  and 
heaven,  body  and  mind,  ground  and  spirit:  seeing  earth  as  a  heavenly 
body  is  a  way  of  asserting,  in  Thoreau's  words,  that  "Heaven  is  under 
our  feet  as  well  as  over  our  heads"  (Walden  283).  Cosmos,  today,  gets 
its  imaginative  reach  from  the  same  modern  science  that  gave  us 
lenses,  telescopes,  and  astronomical  theory — and  that  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1968,  gave  us  that  first  stunning  Apollo  8  photograph  of  earth 
seen  from  the  moon.  Yet  "Cosmos"  in  Humboldt's  sense  is  not  just 
an  ongoing  enlargement  of  scientific  knowledge,  more  of  the 
epistemological  imperialism  that  has  in  some  circles  given  science  a 
bad  name,  but  a  fundamental  reorientation  in  being:  an  ontological 
revolution,  an  insistence  that  our  "environment"  is  both  made  by  us 
and  makes  us,  in  a  full  and  bewildering  feedback  loop.  Thus  it 
undercuts  the  clear  division  between  human  and  nonhuman  too. 
One  of  the  scientists  working  out  this  insight  today,  James  Lovelock, 
has  through  his  "Gaia  Hypothesis"  shown  how  my  very  body,  like 
every  living  body  from  microorganisms  on  up,  is  both  made  by  and 
is  making  earth's  environment — the  whole  planetary  shebang,  soil, 
oceans,  atmosphere,  geology  (curious  footnote:  Humboldt  almost 
chose  the  word  "Gaia"  instead  of  "Cosmos");  and  the  microbiologist 
Lynn  Margulis  points  to  the  way  my  whole  body  is  infinitely  divided, 
permeated  and  activated  at  the  subcellular  level  by  billions  of 
microorganisms  in  symbiotic  associations.  Emerson  was  so  confident 
that  he  could  tell  "ME"  apart  from  "NOT  ME,"  but  I  feel  strung  like 
motes  bouncing  in  a  beam  of  light:  what  has  happened  to  that  old 
Cartesian  divide?  We  need  a  stronger  sensory  and  intellectual 
awareness  of  the  very  ontological  otherness — the  wildness — that 
composes  us,  at  every  scale  level  from  quantum  subatomic  particles 
to  the  Hubble  telescope  images  to  our  lived  human  embodiment  in 
between. 

For  the  catch  is,  this  whole  thing  is  wild,  unpredictable, 
uncertain:  this  immensely  long  achievement,  this  evolving  narrative 
of  Cosmos  that  is  still  writing  itself  as  we  speak,  may  have  a  hopeful 
outlook  when  taken  on  the  "cosmic"  scale,  but  its  continued 
unfolding  on  the  local  scale  is  hardly  assured.  This  is  one  reason 
Thoreau   returns    so    obsessively,   and    so   creatively,   to   death:    his 
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radical,  pOSthumail  ceo  cosmopolitanism  amounts  to  QOthing  it  it 
cannot  address  mortality.  Speaking  personally,  [Ve  never  fell  more 
aware,  both  intellectually  and  sensorily,  of  my  own  post  humanity  as 
when  I  was  undergoing  chemotherapy:  cancer  turns  all  its  partners 
into  posthumans  (if  not  posthumanists).  So  I  shiver  with  recognition 
when  1  read  Thoreau  on  Mt.  Katahdin,  encountering  "Matter,  vast, 
terrific"  arid  responding  with  terror:  "1  fear  bodies,  I  tremble  to  meet 
them.  What  is  this  Titan  that  has  possession  of  me?"  (The  Maine 
Woods  70-1).  I  think  global  warming  is  doing  the  same  to  all  of  us,  on 
a  planetary  scale:  as  our  information  technologies  displace  us  from 
the  earth,  earthly  matter  is  repossessing  us,  and  like  Thoreau  we  are 
both  afraid,  and  exhilarated,  and  begging  anew  for  "Contact!  Contact!" 
(71).  All  this  is  why  I'm  reluctant,  for  all  its  troublesomeness,  to  lose 
the  pastoral,  to  jettison  that  word  "nature":  I  believe  we  must 
triangulate  on  that  weird  star,  that  radical  otherness,  the  "wild"  Titan 
that  possesses  us  and  sometimes  makes  us  shiver. 

We  also  need  the  kind  of  place  the  pastoral  provides,  that 
landscape  beyond  the  edge  of  town.  Not  "doing"  nature  means 
never  getting  to  the  town's  o///-side,  never  seeing  our  human  home, 
as  Thoreau  sees  it,  defamiliarized — as  if  it  were  a  colony  of  prairie 
dogs  {Walden  167).  From  Main  Street  one  can't  see  those  who  don't 
live  on  Main  Street,  who  live  instead  on  the  margins  of  town,  the 
literally  marginalized — such  as  the  freed  slaves  who  were,  as  Thoreau 
whites,  the  "Former  Inhabitants"  of  Walden  Woods  and  whose 
company  he  joins  in  his  sojourn  there.  Doing  Walden  right  means 
alerting  us,  as  do  Elise  Lemire's  book  Black  Walden  and  Concord's 
Drinking  Gourd  Project,  to  the  historical  existence,  even  in  Concord, 
of  slaves  and  former  slaves.  By  taking  up  the  role  of  borderer, 
Thoreau  can  ask  the  hard  questions  about  the  techno-economies  we 
take  for  granted,  about  slavery — to  what  extent  are  we  all  slaves  to 
the  modern  economy? — and  technology — do  we  ride  the  railroad,  or 
the  internet,  or  does  it  ride  upon  us? — and  the  factory  system — does 
n  really  exist  to  clothe  and  feed  and  shelter  us  better,  or  really  only  to 
make  money  for  the  owners? 

Nor  is  ii  sheer  distance  that  enables  Thoreau  to  launch  his 
critique  over  the  fenceline;  by  embedding  himself  where  ants  make 
themselves  at  home  in  the  carpentry  and  mice  nibble  his  dinner,  he 
takes  a  lesson  in  the  way  nature  sometimes  resists  our  dreams  and 
demands,  like  the  loon  that  engages  him  in  a  game  of  chess  only  to 
checkmate  him  with  a  laugh  when  the  storm  rolls  in.  Thoreau  makes 
use    of    this    natural    resistance    when    he    titles    his    greatest    essay 
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"Resistance  to  Civil  Government,"  echoing,  by  reversing,  the 
distinction  drawn  by  his  Puritan  ancestors  between  civil  and  natural: 
in  Thoreau's  retelling,  it  is  civil  government  that  has  fallen  and  natural 
government  that  resists  its  moral  injustices.  Walden  Pond  becomes 
Thoreau's  "point  d'appui"  his  hard  bottom  and  rocks  in  place,  where 
he  can  set  his  "Realometer"  to  gauge  the  depth  of  our  shams  and 
delusions  {Walden  98).  He  needed  to  go  to  the  out-side  of  the  village, 
beyond  the  human,  to  leverage  his  vision  of  social  reform. 
Archimedes  famously  said,  Give  me  a  lever  and  I  will  move  the 
world;  but  where  would  Archimedes  have  stood?  The  fulcrum  must 
be  outside  the  thing  one  would  move.  Walden  was  Thoreau's 
Archimedean  point:  from  it,  and  only  it,  from  the  wild  and  only  the 
wild,  could  he  move  the  world. 

Note,  too,  that  the  past,  in  Thoreau's  view,  is  also  wild: 
history  becomes  the  out-side  of  the  present,  which  in  its  own 
shallowness  thinks  it  is  all-in-all.  This  is  Thoreau's  point  in  his  dark 
and  satiric  book  Cape  Cod,  which  uses  the  history  of  French 
settlement  in  the  New  World  to  mock  the  English  Puritan  tale  of 
America's  triumphant  origins:  the  history  of  "New  England 
commences,  only  when  it  ceases  to  be,  New  France"  (1 83) — or  to  go 
even  deeper,  uses  Native  Americans  to  mock  the  Pilgrims,  who, 
hearing  the  Indians  say  there  were  "not  any"  who  owned  the  land, 
appointed  themselves  the  representatives  of  "Not  Any"  and  claimed 
it  all  for  themselves  (33).  History  thus  offers  Thoreau  another,  a 
temporal,  Archimedean  point  of  resistance,  destabilizing  the  foothold 
of  every  schoolroom  textbook  and  4th  of  July  platitude  as  surely  as 
Cape  Cod's  shifting  sands  destabilized  the  foundations  of  the  town. 
Here  on  the  shoreline  well  beyond  Walden,  Thoreau's  wild  is  the 
ocean  that  nibbles  even  our  cities:  "The  ocean  is  a  wilderness 
reaching  round  the  globe,  wilder  than  a  Bengal  jungle,  and  fuller  of 
monsters,  washing  the  very  wharves  of  our  cities  and  the  gardens  of 
our  sea-side  residences"  (148-9).  Thoreau's  wild  can  be  as  dusty  as  an 
old  book,  as  bleak  as  the  coastal  sands  that  buried  the  body  of 
America's  greatest  woman  intellectual — his  friend  Margaret  Fuller — 
or  as  trivial  as  his  charming  mice  or  the  darling  chipmunks  who,  in 
their  frenetic  industry  to  find  food,  any  food,  against  the  coming 
Great  Lakes  winter,  a  few  days  ago  chewed  away  the  gas  line  of  our 
Subaru,  very  nearly  undermining  our  fond  plans  to  be  with  you  here 
this  morning  in  order  to  speak  so  blithely  about  the  wild. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  which  is  not 
wild  but  domestic,  that  is,  the  Georgia  not  the  vacation  pastoral 
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retreat  Inn  the  sweat]  workplace  of  the  farm,  in  a  literary  tradition 
going  hack  to  Virgil's  Georges.  As  William  Major  points  out  in  his 
recent  call  for  a  "New  Agrarianism,"  the  mere  fact  of  eating  makes 
us    .ill   environmentalists,    tying   us    to    the   land   whether  we   pay 

attention  or  not — and  given  what's  happening  to  the  land,  we'd 
better  start  paying  attention.  No  one  familiar  with  the  "Bean-Field" 
chapter  of  Walden  can  miss  Thoreau's  deep  involvement  with  the 
Georgic  mode,  which  portrays  nature  as  we  apprehend  it  through 
labor  on  the  land.  Where  the  pastoral  emphasizes  leisure  and  draws 
on  nostalgia  for  a  lost  past,  the  equally  ancient  mode  of  the  Georgic 
emphasizes  work  and  draws  on  improving  the  present — thus  the  two 
complement  each  other,  as  Thoreau,  hoeing  and  weeding  his  endless 
beans,  wants  to  show  us.  As  the  townsfolk  rode  by  and  carped  at 
him  from  what  is  now  Route  126 — "Beans  so  late!"  "Where's  your 
manure?" — Thoreau  retorted:  Why  are  you  ruining  the  soil?  To  you 
it's  mere  property,  or  merely  the  means  of  acquiring  property.  His 
retort  deepens  into  a  plea:  What  if  instead — triangulating  on  the  sun 
that  "looks  on  our  cultivated  fields  and  on  the  prairies  and  forests 
without  distinction" — you  were  to  see  it  as  the  sacred  ground  of  the 
holv  land,  and  plant  in  it  "such  seeds... as  sincerity,  truth,  simplicity, 
faith,  innocence,  and  the  like,  and  see  if  they  will  not  grow  in  this 
soil,"  sustaining  us  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body?  (Walden  166,  164). 

Thoreau's  engagement  with  farming  was  hardly  limited  to 
his  bean-field.  We've  lost  sight  of  the  average  Concord  family's 
dependence  on  local  gardens  and  farms:  John  and  Cynthia  Thoreau 
got  their  living  from  the  land  as  well  as  the  grocery  store,  and  they 
were  as  involved  as  any  farmer  in  the  land's  daily  and  seasonal 
rhythms.  After  all,  the  Thoreau  boarding  houses  needed  constant 
provisioning  (the  Thoreaus  were  especially  renowned  for  their 
delicious  and  various  melons),  and  it  was  Henry  who  helped  the 
Kmersons  with  their  garden  and  orchard  and  who,  with  Jack 
Garrison,  planted  the  Hawthorne's  bridal  garden  at  the  Old  Manse, 
in  fact,  Henry  was  born  on  a  farm,  as  today's  splendid  Thoreau  Farm 
project  reminds  us;  and  as  Debbie  Bier  and  Peter  Davenport 
reminded  me  there  earlier  this  spring  (as  we  stood  along  sprouting 
rows  of  heirloom  squash),  Henry  was  born  after  the  notorious  "year 
without  a  summer"  of  1816,  when  volcanic  eruptions  in  Indonesia 
caused  summer  frosts  in  New  England  and  catastrophic  crop  failures 
s  the  globe.  So  Cynthia  was  .pregnant,  and  John  was  working 
the  land,  just  as  wild  weather  destroyed  thousands  of  New  F^ngland 
hirms.  Was  it   this,  Debbie  wondered,  that  drove  John  and  Cynthia 
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off  the  farm  to  the  city,  in  search  of  another  way  to  support  their 
growing  family?  Sadly,  their  younger  son's  barbs  against  the  farmer's 
"groveling"  nature  have  encouraged  us,  ignorant  as  we  are  about 
agriculture,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  every  single  word  Thoreau  wrote 
has  at  its  back  the  realities  of  the  working  New  England  farm,  during 
the  very  era  of  ecological  collapse,  agricultural  crisis,  and  market 
revolution  that  turned  the  corner  from  his  day  to  our  own.  In 
response,  self-consciously  progressive  and  scientific  farmers — many 
of  them  Thoreau's  very  friends  and  neighbors — were  offering  radical 
reforms  to  land  and  farming  practice.  Thoreau's  entire  career  needs 
to  be  reevaluated  in  this  Georgic  light,  an  insight  that  first  dawned 
on  me  after  reading  Brian  Donahue's  wonderful  book  The  Great 
Meadow  and  was  reaffirmed  recently  when  I  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library  paging  through  the  records  of  the 
Concord  Farmers'  Club.  It's  clear,  first,  that  there  was  an  informal 
division  of  labor  here:  while  the  farmers  tended  to  the  domestic 
stock  of  the  town,  Henry,  as  he  tells  us,  tended  to  the  wild  stock.  And 
second,  it's  equally  clear  that  Henry  and  the  Concord  farmers  had  a 
genuine  and  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  expertise.  Henry  was 
forever  chatting  up  the  local  farmers,  and  in  turn,  when  they  needed 
to  know  something  about  New  England  trees  or  seasonal  weather,  it 
was  Henry  they  asked.  Furthermore,  while  those  farmers  did  spend  a 
lot  of  time  talking  about  manure,  they  also  talked  about  how  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  sincerity  and  truth  in  the  youth  of  the  town,  and  how  to 
make  the  land  not  only  useful,  but  beautiful.  I  made  a  long  pause 
when  I  came  across  the  following  words,  uttered  at  the  meeting  of 
March  6,  1862,  by  one  Albert  Stacy: 

Why  should  not  every  village  have  its  public  park  of 
from  50  or  100  acres  in  extent  supported  at  public 
expense,  and  by  the  liberality  of  friends  of  horticulture? 
Supposing  one  had  such  a  park  in  Concord  of  100 
acres  in  extent,  comprising  hill  and  dale  and  water 
scenery,  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives: — a 
perfect  arboretum  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  will 
grow  in  this  vicinity....  Would  it  not  be  the  resort  of 
the  whole  town;  would  it  not  have  its  silent  influence 
upon  everyone,  making  us  more  social  and  genial; 
bringing  out  all  the  finer  traits  which  are  inert  in  the 
human  character?4 
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\iul  so  on^  for  several  handwritten  pages,  which  record  enthusiastic 
support  from  others  in  attendance.  Compare  Thoreau's 
contemporaneous  suggestion,  deep  in  the  unpublished  manuscript  of 
II  iid Fruits-. 

1  think  that  each  town  should  have  a  park,  or  rather  a 
primitive  forest,  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
acres... a  common  possession  forever,  for  instruction 
and  recreation.  All  Walden  Wood  might  have  been 
reserved,  with  Walden  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the 
Easterbrooks      Country.  ..might      have      been      our 

huckleberry    field We    boast    of    our    system    of 

education,  but  why  stop  at  schoolmasters  and 
schoolhouses?  We  are  all  schoolmasters,  and  our 
schoolhouse  is  the  universe.  {Wild  Fruits  238) 

Clearly  they  were  in  dialogue  here:  but  who  was  echoing  whom? 

"Our  schoolhouse  is  the  universe":  the  Cosmos  educates  us 
and  fits  us  to  live  here  by  a  thousand  thousand  invitations.  Thoreau's 
fascination  with  science  was  also  part  of  this  Georgic  turn,  for 
natural  science  is  another  form  of  labor  on  the  land,  an  active 
intervention  which  plants  the  seeds  of  inquiry  into  the  soil  and 
nurtures  the  answers  raised  up  by  the  sunlight  of  truth.  Why,  those 
Concord  farmers  were  downright  obsessed  with  natural  science.  And 
wThen  Thoreau  worked  his  beans,  his  hoe  turned  up  arrowheads  as 
well,  which  he  collected  in  his  attic  study  as  part  of  his  inquiry  into 
the  "unchronicled  nations"  of  Indians  who  preceded  Europeans  on 
the  Concord  land3;  and  he  gathered  plant  specimens  too,  and  turtle 
eggs  (which  he  hatched,  releasing  the  nurslings  back  into  the  wild 
when  he  was  done),  birdnests  and  oak  galls  and  natural  curiosities  of 
all  kinds — he  even,  as  I  noted  a  few  years  ago,  collected  and  shipped 
specimens  of  fishes  and  turtles  to  Harvard's  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  addressed  to  Louis  Agassiz,  the  star  of  American  science.6 
Thoreau  tells  us  that  he  pursued  natural  science  in  order  to  get  to 
know  his  neighbors  better — turning  science  not  to  the  imperialistic 
ends  of"  State  power,  which  worried  him  greatly,  but  to  the  poetic 
ends  of  that  "beautiful  relation"  which  joined  poetry  with  scientific 
truth.  The  Cosmos,  envisioned  not  as  a  static  preexisting  harmony 
but  an  ongoing  labor  of  making,  harmonious,  a  labor  of  love  that 
marries  human  and  natural  purpose — this  vision  makes  the  Cosmos 
into  a  worksite,  a  construction  project,  a  collaboration  that  emerges 
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from  physical  labor  on  the  land  and  political  labor  with  each  other, 
all  directed  toward  building  what  current  European  theorists  such  as 
Isabelle  Stengers  and  Bruno  Latour  are  calling  a  "cosmos,"  a  "good 
common  world,"  meaning  the  best  possible  world,  not  the  world  as 
given  to  us  but  the  world  we  might  attain  by  working  together.7 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  diverging  pathways  of  pastoral  and 
Georgic,  and  why  I  think  they  both  lead  us  astray.  The  first,  the 
pastoral,  has  the  virtue  of  reserving  for  us  a  free  space  for  the 
imagination,  a  place  separate  from  the  working  world,  perhaps  even 
a  park  designed  for  "re-creation"  like  the  one  dreamed  of  by  the 
Farmers'  Club — a  kind  of  poem  written  by  the  landscape,  to  be  read 
by  all  who  walk  or  drive  through  it.  But  as  recent  critiques  of 
"wilderness"  have  shown,  the  pastoral  also  has  the  vice  of  reserving 
such  a  space  apart  only  for  those  with  money  and  leisure;  it  lives  by 
excluding  daily  life,  the  working  world,  and  hence  by  excluding  those 
who  are  confined  by  economics  to  the  world  of  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Georgic  seeks  to  remedy  this  by  turning  the  world  of  work 
itself  into  an  ideal,  where  labor  produces  not  alienation,  whether 
from  the  land,  or  the  self,  or  from  each  other,  but  connection:  the 
new  agrarianism  would  put  us  back  in  touch  with  the  land  and  with 
all  the  myriad  ways  that  the  land  binds  us  into  a  community.  But  the 
vice  of  the  Georgic  lies  in  its  built-in  task  of  domesticating  the  wild. 
One  sees  this  in  the  tension  between  the  Concord  Farmers'  vision  of 
a  small  park  that  is  carefully  designed  and  managed,  versus  Thoreau's 
vision  of  a  huge  park  that  preserves  a  nice  big  hunk  of  wild  forest, 
left  to  stand  and  decay  on  its  own  terms  rather  than  ours.  The 
pastoral  excludes  the  political,  the  Georgic  excludes  the  wild;  and  the 
two  compete  with  each  other,  often  angrily,  each  seeing  in  the  other 
the  betrayal  of  what  it  most  needs  to  exist. 

The  vision  of  Cosmos  takes  an  entirely  different  approach, 
a  much  older  one,  which  reaches  back  to  the  ancient  roots  of  this 
stalemate  between  civil  and  wild  to  propose  that  "nature"  is  not,  nor 
was  it  ever,  a  retreat  from  the  human  or  the  political.  Creating  the 
cosmos,  that  good  common  world,  requires  that  human  beings  be 
deeply  thoughtful  about  their  responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to 
the  wild  nonhumans,  who  are,  in  their  own  myriad  ways,  also  at  work, 
composing  and  decomposing  the  common  world  that  we  all,  humans 
and  nonhumans  alike,  inhabit  together.  One  legacy  of  splitting  nature 
from  culture  is  that  it's  become  a  bit  of  a  scholarly  riddle  how  to  join 
Thoreau's  nature  writing  with  his  political  writing — but  of  course, 
acting  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cosmos,  Thoreau  saw  them  as  the  same 
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project,  pursued  through  different  and  complementary  tonus  of 
attention.  The  goal  of  that  project  was  to  create  a  better  community, 
a  goal  that  Thoreau  articulates  most  clearly  in  "Resistance  to  Civil 
Government":  it  our  action  causes  injustice  to  another,  we  must 
cease  that  action,  at  whatever  cost  to  ourselves.  Thus  Thoreau 
doesn't  withhold  <///his  taxes:  he's  happy  to  pay  his  highway  tax  and 
puts  nor  just  his  money  but  his  life  into  supporting  public  education; 
but  he  docs  refuse  to  pay  the  one  tax  that  supported  injustices 
inflicted  by  the  state  on  Mexicans,  slaves,  and  Indians.  To  generalize: 
we  are  morally  obligated  to  support  efforts  that  build  or  enhance  the 
community  and  to  resist  efforts  that  degrade  or  destroy  it;  and  when 
we  disagree  about  which  is  which,  we  must  work  like  hell  together  to 
work  it  out,  both  through  the  democratic  forum  of  public  speaking 
and  writing  but  also  through  our  actions,  which  alone  give  credibility 
to  our  words.  The  demands  of  living  like  this  are  extreme.  We  must 
constantly  weigh,  or  deliberate,  what  we  say  and  do,  thinking  through 
how  we  are  implicated  by  our  choices,  and  then  we  must  take 
responsibility  accordingly.  When  Thoreau  declared  that  he  went  to 
Walden  Pond  because  he  wished  "to  live  deliberately,"  he 
demonstrates  that  only  if  one  radically  simplifies  one's  life  can  one 
see  with  any  clarity  where  the  lines  of  responsibility  fall  and  act 
accordingly.  It's  not  a  test  that  many  of  us  would  pass,  which  is  why 
reading  Thoreau's  essay  can  make  us  feel  so  wretched. 

But  never  fear — Thoreau  has  an  answer  there  too:  Take 
heart!  Or,  more  exactly,  take  a  heart-berry!  This  phrase  is  from  his 
prose  poem  on  the  strawberry,  in  his  long-unpublished  book 
manuscript  Wild  Fruits.  This,  the  first  wild  fruit  of  the  year,  can  be 
detected  as  early  as  mid-May,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  among  the 

leaves,  "especially  if  your  mind  is  unprepared  for  it Only  one  in  a 

hundred  know  where  to  look  for  these  early  strawberries.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  Indian  knowledge  acquired  by  secret  tradition,"  a 
knowledge  that  leads  us  to  the  sweet  scent  of  the  earth,  a  pure 
distillation  of  the  air.  This  fruit  is  placed  providentially  at  just  that 
point  in  the  year  when  "the  season  of  hope  and  promise  is  passed, 
and  already  the  season  of  small  fruits  has  arrived.  We  are  a  little 
saddened  because  we  begin  to  see  the  interval  between  our  hopes 
and  their  fulfillment."  But  attend  well  and  learn  to  call  this  common 
berry  by  its  right  name,  not  for  the  straw  the  English  spread  under  it; 
"better  call  it  by  the  Indian  name  of  heart-berry,  for  it  is  indeed  a 
crimson  heart  which  we  eat  at  the  beginning  of  summer  to  make  us 
brave  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  Nature  is"  (1 1-7). 
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Many  of  Thoreau's  lines  of  thought  converge  on  the  pages 
of  Wild  Fruits,  which,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  a  masterpiece;  it 
would  have  redefined  the  politics  of  nature  more  socially  than  John 
Muir,  more  democratically  than  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  more 
persuasively  than  any  postmodern  theorist.  For  my  conclusion  I  will 
tease  out  only  one  of  those  lines.  Note  the  stunning  about-face 
Thoreau  has  made  from  Walden,  in  which  he  glorified  the  a^ad,  the 
solitary  tree  that  does  not  bear  fruit,  and  so  lives  free.  From  no  fruit, 
to  all  fruit! — the  trajectory  of  Thoreau's  career  in,  so  to  speak,  a 
nutshell.  To  expound  a  little:  in  the  earlier  work,  he  moves  out  of 
town  to  cultivate  an  experimental  bean-field,  enacting  the  Georgic  in 
a  pastoral  frame,  a  demonstration  project  with  only  limited 
application  for  ordinary  folks.  For,  as  many  have  objected,  what 
mother,  what  father,  could  possibly  take  this  seriously?  But  in  the 
later  work  Thoreau  has  moved  back  to  the  heart  of  town,  literally 
onto  Main  Street,  and  he's  now  prepared  to  see  what  he  missed 
before,  the  small  fruits  all  around  the  doorsteps.  The  point  is  not  to 
make  a  meal  of  them,  any  more  than  we  should  hold  our  lunchtime 
conversation  (soon,  now!)  in  poetry;  remember  that  while  the 
farmers  have  their  task  in  the  Cosmos,  to  provide  us  with  material 
sustenance,  those  very  farmers  made  way  for  Henry,  the  artist  of  the 
beautiful,  who  would  lift  the  ground-lying  leaves  and  reveal  to  us  all 
the  crimson  heart  of  nature  that  waits  there  for  us,  once  we  are,  as  he 
says,  "educated  and  made  fit  to  live"  here,  fit  to  live  in  the  seasons  as 
they  pass. 

Nothing  could  be  more  daily,  more  ordinary,  than  this — and 
nothing  more  revolutionary.  Wild  Fruits  is  a  model  of  how  to  live 
deliberately,  not  out  in  the  wilderness,  but  here  in  town  while  raising 
the  kids  and  cooking  dinner  and  arguing  politics  in  the  town  hall 
down  the  street.  Learning  to  pay  attention  to  little  things  is  crucial, 
for  as  they  say,  It's  all  little  things — Darwin  was  about  to  show  the 
world  that  evolution  itself  is  nothing  but  the  accumulation  of  small 
changes,  and  Thoreau  suggests  that  democracy  itself,  the  ground  of 
the  American  state,  is  nothing  more,  or  less,  than  an  attending  to 
small  things,  to  the  voices  of  the  least  of  us,  not  just  the  loud  and  the 
show}7  and  the  wealthy.  Sure  enough,  Emerson  fretted  in  his  eulogy 
that  Thoreau,  rather  than  engineering  for  America,  was  but  captain 
of  a  huckleberry  party:  such  a  little  thing!  In  Wild  Fruits,  Thoreau  was 
preparing  his  answer  to  Emerson:  But  Waldo,  this  is  HOW  one 
engineers  for  America — at  least,  the  America  Thoreau  wanted  to  see, 
the  one  he  imagined  at  the  end  of  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government," 
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which  recognizes  that  power  and  authority  come  from  the  individual, 
and  not  the  reverse,  and  so  cau  "afford  to  be  just  to  all  men,  and  to 
treat  the  individual  with  respect  as  a  neighbor" — can  even  let  a  few 
neighbors  go  astray,  go  a  sauntering  across  lots — for  "a  state  which 
bore  this  kind  of  fruit" — that  is,  wild  fruit — "and  suffered  it  to  drop 
ott  as  tast  as  it  ripened,  would  prepare  the  way  for  a  still  more 
perfect  and  glorious  State,  which  also  1  have  imagined,  but  not  yet 
anywhere  seen"  {Reform  Papers  89-90).  I  wonder  if  Thoreau  sensed 
the  kind  of  paralysis  that  the  demands  of  "Civil  Disobedience"  could 
induce  in  his  readers,  given  how  tied  up  we  are  by  the  tightly 
networked  modern  world  that  the  railroads  and  telegraph  wires  were 
already  beginning  to  weave  back  in  the  1840s.  One  response  to  this 
paralysis  is  violence,  as  in  the  violence  that  breaks  out  in  Thoreau's 
enthusiasm  for  John  Brown;  but  another,  one  we  too  seldom  discuss, 
is  peace,  the  peace  that  breaks  out  in  Thoreau's  response  to  living 
here,  in  this  town  of  Concord  (of  all  the  names!),  and  as  he  considers 
what  to  make  of  this  fact.  Down  this  avenue  he  glimpsed  not  civil 
war,  but  civil  Utopia. 

So  here  we  stand,  looking  back  on  Thoreau  almost  1 50  years 
after  his  death,  approaching  the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  When 
he  looked  forward  to  us,  he  had  his  moments  of  despair,  for  he 
foresaw  the  coming  of  the  "evil  days"  even  as  he  set  about 
communicating  hope  instead:  as  he  asserted  in  what  is  surely  the 
most  wonderful  final  sentence  in  our  literature,  "The  sun  is  but  a 
morning  star."  What  interests  me  is,  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  us 
find  Thoreau  so  resonant  with  our  time  and  our  lives,  even  when  so 
much  has  changed  since  his  day?  How  is  it  that  he  still  educates  us, 
fits  us  to  live  here,  today?  One  answer  is  that  his  words  are  timeless, 
universal,  so  they  apply  everywhere  and  always.  I'm  afraid  I'm  too 
much  of  a  historian  to  agree;  I'm  professionally  obligated  to 
distinguish  among  cultures  and  eras  and  to  worry  about  imposing  my 
truth  as  everyone's  truth.  However,  there  is  a  different  sense  in 
which  this  might  be  true:  when  we  triangulate  our  many  lives  along 
Thoreau's  distant  star,  we  are  projecting  ourselves  outside  our  local 
time  and  place,  even  as  we  are  recognizing  that  to  grasp  who  we  are, 
and  where  we  are,  is  to  locate  ourselves  in  relationship  to  each  other 
and  to  that  distant  star.  We  triangulate  our  differences  by  sighting 
along  something  we  hold  in  common,  something  that  connects  us 
one  to  another  even  as  we  acknowledge  we  are  not  the  same.  In  this 
sense  Thoreau  is  indeed  the  star  that  holds  each  one  of  us  here  today 
in  this  church,  bound  together  in  I  lenry's  name. 
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I  have  a  second  answer,  a  more  historical  one,  on  which  I 
will  end:  Thoreau  was  placed,  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  witness  the 
coming  into  being  of  our  time,  our  cultural  moment,  in  this  place, 
America,  with  its  hopes  and  betrayals  in  full  cry  in  his  day  as  in  ours. 
He,  and  we,  are  morning  and  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  sunrise 
answering  to  our  sunset.  For  who  here  today  does  not  sense  that  this 
day  is  closing,  that  some  new  day  is  coming,  a  day  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  greet?  The  question  then  is,  Will  Thoreau  abide 
with  us  through  the  night?  Will  he  be  there  in  the  dawn  to  help  us 
greet  that  new  day?  I  honestly  don't  know;  the  unfolding  narrative  of 
our  Cosmos  is  still  being  written.  But  I  do  believe  that  that  day  will 
dawn  brighter  if  we  keep  Thoreau's  writing  alive  through  the  night. 
So  keep  your  copy  of  Walden  open,  and  keep  it  nearby,  and  Wild 
Fruits  and  the  others  with  it.  The  sun  may  set,  but  I  think  Thoreau's 
star  will  linger  in  the  heavens  yet. 


NOTES 

1.  In  the  English  editions  the  word  became  "Cosmos";  there  were 
several  translations,  the  most  widely  available  of  them  being  that 
by  Elise  Otte.  Thoreau  read  at  least  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 
translation,  which  were  recently  republished  in  the  facsimile 
edition  cited  herein. 

2.  The  leader  here  is  Timothy  Morton,  whose  book  Ecology  without 
Nature:  Rethinking  Environmental  Aesthetics  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
UP,  2007)  develops  this  argument  at  length:  as  Morton  writes, 
"in  all  its  confusing,  ideological  intensity,  nature  ironically 
impedes  a  proper  relationship  with  the  earth  and  its  lifeforms" 

(2).  ^ 

3.  N.  Katherine  Hayles,  How  We  became  Posthuman:  Virtual  Bodies  in 
Cybernetics,  "Literature,  and  Informatics.  (Chicago:  U  of  Chicago  P, 
1999).  Note  that  Hayles  criticizes  this  version  of  posthumanism, 
for,  she  warns,  in  its  Platonism  it  risks  erasing  the  world's 
multiplicity,  "losing  sight  of  the  variegated  leaves,  fractal 
branchings,  and  particular  bark  textures  that  make  up  the  forest" 
(12) — ironically  invoking  just  the  sort  of  empirical  embodiment 
that  so  excited  Thoreau,  and  that  Thoreau  had  himself  invoked 
to  warn  against  the  Platonism  that  attracted  his  friend  Emerson. 
The  fantasy  of  the  posthuman  has  a  long  prehistory. 
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•I.     Records  of   the  Concord  Farmers'  Club,   1852-1883,  Concord 

Free  Public  Library,  Vault  A  10,  Unit  3,  Series  1,  Vol.  VI:  165-73; 
the  quotation  appears  on  pp.  170-1.  The  topic  of  this  evening's 
meeting  was  "Rural  I  Embellishments,"  beginning  with  a  report 
by  E.  C.  Damon,  which  was  followed  by  a  long  exhortation  by 
Simon  Brown  (editor  of  The  New  England  Farmer),  followed  in 
turn  by  extensive  discussion.  The  formality  of  this  presentation, 
featuring  carefully-prepared  remarks  which  were  transcribed  into 
the  records  verbatim,  is  typical.  My  deep  thanks  to  Leslie  Perrin 
Wilson  for  directing  my  attention  to  this  invaluable  collection. 

5.  Sincere  thanks  to  Shirley  Blancke,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
untangle  this  question;  see  her  essay  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

6.  I  detail  this  in  Seeing  New  Worlds:  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
Nineteenth-Centuty  Natural  Science  (Madison:  U  of  Wisconsin  P, 
1995),  113-5. 

7.  The  phrasing  is  ubiquitous  in  their  work,  but  interested  readers 
could  start  with  Isabelle  Stengers,  "The  Cosmopolitical 
Proposal"  in  Making  Things  Public:  Atmospheres  of  Democracy,  ed. 
Bruno  Latour  and  Peter  Weibel  (Cambridge:  MIT  Press,  2005), 
994-1003;  and  Bruno  Latour's  "A  Body  Freed  from  Science:  The 
Body  Cosmopolitic"  in  Pandora's  Hope:  Essays  on  the  Reality  of 
Science  Studies  (Cambridge:  Harvard  UP,  1999),  236-65;  my 
allusions  are  taken  from  p.  261. 
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Lost  in  the  Maine  Woods:  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Joseph 
Nicolar,  and  the  Penobscot  World 

John  J.  Kucich 


Not  until  we  arc  lost,  in  other  worlds,  not  until  we  have  lost 
the  world,  do  we  begin  to  find  ourselves,  and  realize  where 
we  are  and  the  infinite  extent  of  our  relations. 

-Thoreau,  Walden 

K'-d-achowi  mojibna  kpiwi  /  We  have  to  go  into  the  woods. 
-Joseph  Laurent,  New  Familiar  Abenaki  and 

English  Dialogues 

The  last  words  Thoreau  uttered  on  his  deathbed — "Indian" 
and  "moose" — testify  to  the  role  his  Penobscot  guides  played  in  his 
growing  understanding  of  the  New  England  environment.  While  he 
was  quickly  canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  environmental 
movement,  Thoreau's  long  and  complicated  relationship  with  Native 
Americans  has  proven  more  troublesome.  His  earliest  friends  and 
biographers  noted  his  deep  interest  in  Indians,  while  readers  in  the 
last  half  century  have  in  turn  celebrated  Thoreau  for  a  rare  sympathy 
for  Indians,  stemming  from  his  radical  naturist  creed,  and  excoriated 
him  for  at  best  idealizing  indigenous  peoples  and  at  worst  treating 
them  with  savagist  scorn.  The  fullest  account  of  the  topic,  Robert  F. 
Sayre's  Thoreau  and  the  American  Indian^  captures  this  ambivalence. 
Sayre  argues  that  Thoreau's  early  immersion  in  savagist  ideology 
gradually  (though  never  completely)  gave  way  to  a  more  realistic  and 
admiring  perspective.  Joshua  Bellin's  more  recent  account,  drawing 
largely  on  the  vast  Indian  Notebooks  Thoreau  accumulated,  suggests 
that  Thoreau  never  escaped  the  era's  savagism.  Thoreau  may  have 
admired  Indians,  Bellin  argues,  but  he  barely  understood  them,  and 
what  he  published  about  them  served  primarily  to  advance  the 
arguments  of  racial  succession  and  Indian  vanishing.  More  tellingly, 
while  Thoreau  read  widely  about  Indians  and  wrote  about  them 
continually,  he  did  nothing  on  behalf  of  Indian  communities 
themselves.1 
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Thoreau's  attitude  towards  Indians  is  difficult  to  deduce 
from  the  Indian  Notebooks.  Largely  a  series  of  commonplace  books 
in  which  Thoreau  copied  passages  from  his  comprehensive  reading 
on  the  subject,  they  are  a  better  guide  to  the  assumptions  and 
shortcomings  of  his  sources  than  they  are  to  Thoreau's  own  evolving 
understanding  of  Native  peoples.  Any  account  of  Thoreau's 
relationship  with  Native  Americans  must  therefore  turn  to  his  most 
sustained  record  of  his  encounters  with  Indians,  the  three  essays 
collected  after  his  death  in  The  Maine  Woods.  In  these  essays,  Thoreau 
charts  his  efforts  to  confront  what  he  terms,  in  "Ktaadn,"  "the  red 
face  of  man,"  and  they  reveal  an  attitude  that  is  shifting,  ambivalent 
and  elusive,  marked  in  turn  by  primitivist  celebration,  savagist  scorn, 
and  transformative  contact.  Thoreau's  confrontations  with  the 
Penobscot  world  were,  like  most  encounters  across  this  cultural 
frontier,  marked  by  moments  of  sudden  insight  and  profound 
misunderstanding;  they  were,  in  a  word,  disorienting,  and  if  they 
didn't  spark  the  kind  of  political  advocacy  that  marked  his  anti- 
slavery  writing,  they  did  help  to  unsettle  his  notions  of  "the  Indian" 
and  America  itself. 

More  importantly,  a  careful  reading  of  The  Maine  Woods 
suggests  that  this  encounter  went  both  ways.  Thoreau's  Indian  guides 
were  neither  passive  servants  nor  simple  objects  of  study  but  instead 
custodians  of  Penobscot  culture  who  worked  carefully  to  fit  Thoreau 
into  their  own  changing  world.  Annette  Kolodny's  recent 
republication  of  Life  and  Traditions  of  the  Red  Man,  first  published  by 
the  Penobscot  elder  Joseph  Nicolar  in  1893,  provides  a  rich 
opportunity  to  place  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  Penobscot 
world  alongside  Thoreau's  own  work.  Nicolar's  account  of  tribal 
tradition  is  derived  from  decades  of  listening  to  an  earlier  generation 
of  storytellers  and  meteoulin  (shamans) — a  group  that  included 
Thoreau's  guides,  Joe  Aitteon  and  Joe  Polis.2  Nicolar's  book  offers 
unique  insight  into  the  world  of  these  guides  and  hence  allows  us  to 
overlay  a  crucial  map  onto  the  cross-cultural  journeys  Thoreau  took 
through  the  Maine  woods.  It  captures  the  long  history  of  the 
Penobscot  people  in  their  homeland,  an  on-going  effort  to  adapt  to  a 
series  of  ecological  and  political  challenges  of  which  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  is  only  one  in  a  long  series.  The  book  is  a  landmark  in  the 
tribe's  long  effort  to  preserve  their  cultural  and  political  sovereignty 
in  the  face  of  U.  S.  expansionism.  Aitteon  and  Polis  were  key  players 
in  this  effort,  and  their  journeys  with  Thoreau  need  to  be  read  with 
this  struggle  in  mind.  What  is  most  striking  from  this  Penobscot 
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perspective  is  how  often  Thoreau  gets  lost  in  the  Maine  woods — at 
nines  Literally  disoriented  in  the  physical  Landscape,  but  more 
Erequentl)   swamped  in  the  Labyrinth  of  an  unfamiliar  cross-cultural 

environment  that  took  shape  along  this  frontier  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Penobscot  world.  Thoreau  and  his  Penobscot  guides 
learn  to  navigate  a  landscape  that  is  at  once  familiar  and  strange, 
serene  and  unexpectedly  lethal,  and  together  they  learn  an  old 
truth — that  one  must  first  become  lost  to  see  the  world  anew. 

The  Clock  and  the  Map 

The  Maine  Woods  contains  a  certain  chronology.  Its  three 
essays  span  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Thoreau's  life,  from  "Ktaadn," 
based  on  his  1846  journey,  to  "Chesuncook,"  based  on  the  trip  in 
1853,  to  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  an  account  of  his  trip  in 
1857.  He  drafted  "Ktaadn"  at  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Walden  Pond 
and  was  revising  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch"  on  his  deathbed  in 
1862.  As  Robert  F.  Sayre  and  Linda  Frost  have  noted,  the  three 
essays  lend  themselves  to  an  evolutionary  narrative.  "Ktaadn,"  the 
earliest  essay,  is  the  most  infused  with  the  ideology  of  American 
progress,  a  discourse  that  maps  geographic  movement  towards  an 
unfurling  western  frontier  onto  the  steady  development  of 
civilization,  with  the  primitive  forest  gradually  yielding  to  the  gun, 
the  axe,  the  plow,  and  the  mill  (or,  as  Thoreau  puts  it  elsewhere,  the 
canoe,  the  bateau,  and  the  steamer).  "Chesuncook"  and  "The 
Allegash"  gradually  undermine  this  narrative,  at  moments  attacking 
the  assumption  that  civilization  represents  progress  at  all,  at  times 
countering  the  notion  of  chronology  itself,  until,  by  the  end  of  "The 
Allegash,"  Thoreau  presents  an  understanding  of  time  and  space 
utterly  at  odds  with  a  teleology  that  ends  in  American  civilization. 
This  reading  is  useful,  but  it's  important  to  note  from  the  start  that  it 
imposes  an  overly  rigid  progression  on  this  series  of  essays.  Rather 
than  a  steady  evolution  towards  a  radical  rethinking  of  savagist 
ideology,  The  Maine  Woods  may  be  better  understood  as  operating 
according  to  different  clocks,  alternative  senses  of  time  that  are 
layered  on  top  of  each  other  and  feed  into  different  chronological 
frameworks. 

One  of  those  clocks  runs  on  national  time.  At  the  end  of 
"Ktaadn,"  Thoreau  remarks,  "I  am  reminded  by  my  journey  how 
exceedingly  new  this  country  is.  You  have  only  to  travel  for  a  few 
days  into  the  interior  and  back  parts  even  of  the  old  States,  to  come 
to  that  very  America  which  the  Northmen,  and  Cabot,  and  Gosnold, 
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and  Smith,  and  Raleigh  visited"  (81).  Geography  here  recapitulates 
chronology,  with  the  city  of  Bangor  representing  the  fulcrum  of 
civilization.  "The  bear  and  deer  are  still  found  within  its  limits," 
Thoreau  writes. 

Twelve  miles  in  the  rear,  twelve  miles  of  railroad,  are 
Orono  and  Indian  Island,  the  home  of  the  Penobscot 
tribe,  and  then  commence  the  batteau  and  the  canoe; 
and  sixty  miles  above,  the  country  is  virtually 
unmapped  and  unexplored,  and  there  still  waves  the 
virgin  forest  of  the  New  World.  (83) 

The  journey  west  is  a  journey  back  in  time,  with  the  summit  of 
Katahdin  a  point  of  origin,  for  "the  tops  of  mountains  are  among  the 
unfinished  parts  of  the  globe"  (65).  Thoreau's  journey  helps  to  fill  in 
that  map;  he  eagerly  records  the  first  signs  of  settlement  within  this 
virgin  forest,  imagining  the  landscape  as  it  will  look  years  hence, 
cleared  and  setded.  The  very  mountain  cranberries  he  gathers  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Katahdin,  he  speculates,  will  one  day  be  articles  of 
commerce  (66).  The  view  from  Katahdin  is,  he  says,  "the  State  of 
Maine,  which  we  had  seen  on  the  map,"  a  huge  expanse  of 
wilderness  that  "was  a  large  farm  for  somebody,  when  cleared"  (66). 3 
In  preparing  for  (and  writing  up)  his  journey,  Thoreau  carefully  read 
Charles  Jackson's  1837  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Maine,  a  text  that 
eagerly  adopts  its  official  charge  to  advance  the  settlement  and 
economic  development  of  this  new  state,  and  while  Thoreau  doesn't 
quite  mimic  the  eager  strains  of  Jackson's  boosterism,  he  often  falls 
into  his  teleology.  Jackson's  gestures  towards  a  distant  geological  past 
frame  a  distinctly  American  future.  Describing  the  Aroostook 
Plateau,  he  asserts  with  calm  confidence,  "that  region  will  become,  as 
it  is  destined  by  Nature  to  be,  the  granary  of  the  North"  (48). 

Jackson  was  guided  by  the  Penobscot  leader  Louis  Neptune, 
who  also  agreed  to  guide  Thoreau's  party  to  the  top  of  Katahdin. 
Neptune  fails  to  show  up  at  the  appointed  time,  and  when  Thoreau 
meets  Neptune  on  his  return,  his  ire  no  doubt  fuels  his  description 
of  the  tribal  elder  as  a  "degraded  savage"  (78).  Yet  the  description  is 
also  part  of  the  logic  of  evolutionary  time  used  by  Jackson  himself 
and  affirmed,  as  Bellin  notes,  by  such  early  ethnologists  as  Henry 
Rowe  Schoolcraft  and  Samuel  Morton.  The  proper  place  for  the 
Indian  is  the  distant  past.  This  is  the  only  charity  Thoreau  can  muster 
when  describing  Neptune's  departure:  "for  there  turns  up... a  still 
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more  ancient  and  primitive  man He  is  but  dim  and  misty  to  me, 

obscured  by  the  aeons  that  lie  between  the  bark-canoe  and  the 
batteau"  (~c)).  Neptune  and  his  companions  have  no  place  in  the 
present;  Thorcau  can  only  deal  generously  with  Neptune  when  he 
sees  him  (dimly)  as  a  relic  of  a  vanishing-  era.  In  this  chronology, 
Thorcau  was  very  much  in  keeping  with  mainstream  American 
writing.  Sartain's  I  ^nion  Magazine,  where  "Ktaadn"  was  published,  was 
enthusiastically  nationalistic;  in  the  magazine,  edited  by  Caroline 
Kirkland,  western  settlement  was  a  recurrent  theme  and  literary 
tourism  a  staple. 

Yet  in  "Ktaadn"  and  in  the  other  essays  in  The  Maine  Woods, 
Thoreau  also  frequently  disrupts  this  nationalist  clock,  sprinkling 
throughout  his  narratives  sharp  critiques  of  the  whole  notion  of 
progress.  At  the  beginning  of  "Ktaadn,"  when  passing  by  the 
sawmills  in  01dtowTn,  he  bewails  the  fate  of  white  pine  from  the 
shores  of  Chesuncook  sold  to  the  New  England  Friction  Match 
Company;  in  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  he  mulls  wryly  over 
lumbermen  whose  highest  praise  for  a  tree  is  that  a  team  of  oxen  can 
stand  on  its  stump.  "Is  their  elevated  position  intended.. .as  a  symbol 
of  the  fact  that  the  pastoral  comes  next  to  the  sylvan  or  hunter 
life[?]"  (229).  Such  rhetoric,  of  course,  is  a  romantic  trope,  a  form  of 
nostalgia  that,  ultimately,  may  only  have  served  to  grease  the  wheels 
of  industrial  progress.  Yet  such  moments  also  show  that  other  clocks 
were  running  the  Maine  woods,  ones  not  set  to  the  chronology  of 
American  nationalism.  On  his  second  and  third  trips  to  Maine,  he 
gradually  comes  to  realize  that  Indian  time  and  space  don't  fit  within 
European  parameters.  Joe  Polis  remarks  at  one  point  that  he  can 
walk  from  where  they  are  to  Oldtown  in  three  days  in  the  winter, 
across  a  wilderness  unfathomable  to  Thoreau.  He  realizes  that  within 
this  nation  are  "places  where  he  might  live  and  die  and  never  hear  of 
the  United  States,  which  makes  such  a  noise  in  the  world"  (236).  The 
present  tense  is  crucial  here.  While  Neptune  is  consigned  to  a  dim, 
irretrievable  past,  Polis  lives  very  much  in  the  present,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  passage,  the  pronoun  "he"  has  expanded  to  include  not 
just  Polis  himself  but  any  traveler  who  can  set  his  coordinates,  and 
his  clock,  by  this  ageless  expanse  of  nature. 

This  happens  again  in  "Chesuncook"  when  Thoreau, 
listening  to  joe  Aittcon  talking  with  a  group  of  Indian  hunters  late 
into  the  night,  finds  himself  transported  far  beyond  the  present: 
"These  Abenakis  gossiped,  laughed,  and  jested,  in  the  language  in 
which  Eliot's  Bible  is  written,  the  language  which  has  been  spoken  in 
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New  England  who  shall  say  how  long?" (136).  This  passage  captures 
Wai  Che  Dimock's  notion  of  "deep  time,"  a  frame  of  reference  that 
looks  beyond  a  narrow  synchronic  context  to  place  literature  in  a 
global  exchange  that  reaches  across  many  centuries.  This  particular 
moment  of  cross-cultural  encounter  links  Thoreau  into  the  networks 
of  the  Wabenaki  world,  weaving  his  location  in  U.S.  history  into  the 
vastly  different  time  frames  and  reference  points  that  shape  this 
particular  region.  "Deep  time,"  as  Dimock  conceives  of  it,  is  an  anti- 
nationalist  concept,  but  it's  important  to  note  that  it  can  cut  different 
ways.  For  while  the  longue  duree,  the  span  of  centuries,  better  allows 
for  study  of  deep  structural  changes  that  move  across  any  one 
nation,  such  a  perspective  was  also  central  to  the  work  of  most 
nineteenth-century  historians  and  anthropologists  who  were  the 
architects  of  savagism.  Deep  time  was,  all  too  often,  the  handmaiden 
of  Indian  removal  and  other  projects  of  U.  S.  imperialism.  By  the 
time  Thoreau  journeyed  to  Maine,  the  longue  duree  was  firmly 
ensconced  in  American  literature,  with  writers  like  Longfellow 
eagerly  turning  Native  American  history  and  story  into  what  Paul 
Giles  has  called  "medieval  American  literature."  America's  native 
past  became  the  primitive  ground  against  which  the  new  nation 
defined  itself.  Thoreau's  work  shares  this  medievalist  sense  of  deep 
time.  At  the  end  of  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  when  "camping 
at  a  well-established  spot,  he  suddenly  realizes  that,  "not  long  since, 
similar  beds  were  laid  upon  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Delaware,  and  longer  still  ago,  by  the  Thames  and  Seine,  and  they 
now  help  to  make  the  soil  where  private  and  public  gardens, 
mansions  and  palaces  are"  (287).  The  passage  constructs  a  past  that 
undergirds  a  European  American  present,  safely  burying  a  primitive 
history  under  the  successive  strata  of  civilization.  This  is  also  the 
logic  behind  his  call,  at  the  end  of  "Chesuncook,"  for  national 
preserves  where  the  wild  forests  might  survive,  where  the  landscape 
of  the  deep  past  might  continue,  neatly  contained,  to  nourish  the 
present.  Such  preserves,  of  course,  are  trophies  of  modernity, 
remnants  of  an  earlier  time  that  survive  to  be  admired  (or  gawked  at) 
by  civilized  tourists  who  come  ultimately  to  affirm  their  distance 
from  a  deep  past.  The  Maine  Woods,  surely,  is  partly  this.4 

Yet  The  Maine  Woods  also  rejects  this  chronology,  crafting  an 
alternate  view  in  which  past  and  present  are  not  separate  points  upon 
which  to  tether  national  identity  but  instead  parts  of  an  intertwined 
whole.  Mythic  time  is  a  category  that  became  increasingly  important 
to    Thoreau    as    his    career    developed.    While    not    uncommon    in 
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Transcendentalisl   thought   (particularly  Emerson's),  it  remained  at 

odds  with  a  more  common  progressive  strain  that  meshed  more 
dosel)  with  mainstream  notions  of  American  teleology.5  The  essays 
in  Thi  Maim  Woods  are  increasingly  filled  with  moments  that 
undercut  this  diachronic  model  of  time  as  depth  and  instead  place 
events  from  the  distant  past  onto  the  synchronic  axis  of  an  eternal 
present.  The  climactic  scene  in  "Ktaadn"  puts  Thoreau  in  the  cloud- 
tact  orv  on  top  of  the  mountain,  a  scene  of  on-going  creation  that 
ultimately  overcomes  any  attempt  to  subdue  these  elemental  mythic 
forces  with  the  discourses  of  geography  and  history.  It  is  only  on  the 
way  down  from  the  mist-shrouded  peak  that  the  force  of  the 
experience  strikes  Thoreau.  Walking  through  the  burnt  lands,  he 
writes 

1  looked  with  awe  at  the  ground  I  trod  on,  to  see  what 
the  Powers  had  made  there,  the  form  and  fashion  and 
material  of  their  work.  This  was  the  Earth  of  which  we 
have  heard,  made  out  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night.  Here 

was  no  man's  garden,  but  the  unhandselled  globe It 

was  the  fresh  and  natural  surface  of  the  planet  Earth,  as 
it  was  made  for  ever  and  ever.  (70) 

The  passage  is  saturated  with  awe,  with  a  sense  not  just  of  the  stately, 
ongoing  creation  unfolding  over  geologic  time  but  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  world's  originary  powers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  journey  to  Ktaadn,  when  he  asks  Louis  Neptune  to  guide  his 
party,  Thoreau  makes  a  patronizing  crack  about  making  an  offering 
to  Pomola,  the  thunder  spirit  Penobscot  traditions  associated  with 
the  mountain;  by  the  time  Thoreau  has  reached  the  mountaintop,  his 
tone  shifts,  recognizing  that  such  places  "are  sacred  and  mysterious 
tracts  never  visited  by  them.  Pomola  is  always  angry  with  those  who 
climb  to  the  summit  of  Ktaadn"  (65).  On  his  descent,  he  trembles 
with  the  full  force  of  this  sacred  awe.  "What  is  this  Titan  that  has 
possession  of  me?"  he  asks  (71).  The  answer  is  myth,  for  in 
dissolving  the  span  of  ages  that  separates  him  from  creation, 
Thoreau  feels  the  ecstatic  force  of  Nature  in  its  eternal  present  tense. 
This  moment  is  hardly  singular — the  very  nature  of  such 
experiences  of  mythic,  ceremonial,  or  sacred  time,  after  all,  is  their 
circularity — and  such  moments  ,tend  to  come  hard  on  the  heels  of 
passages  where  Thoreau  replicates  the  progressive  ideology  of  the 
vanishing  Indian.  In  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  after  mocking 
[oe   Polls  tor  the  "dumb  wonder"  with  which  he  tells  a  traditional 
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legend  about  the  origins  of  Mt.  Kineo,  Thoreau  finds  himself  struck 
with  wonder  at  seeing  phosphorescent  wood  at  their  campsite.  "The 
woods,"  Thoreau  realizes  once  again,  "were  not  tenantless,  but 
choke-full  of  honest  spirits"  (181).  This  personified  landscape,  I 
suggest,  is  part  and  parcel  of  Thoreau's  shift  in  tense  from  a  distant 
past  to  a  living  presence.  By  having  past  and  present  feed  into  each 
other  through  the  nexus  of  myth,  he  replaces  time  that  is  deep  with 
time  that  is  thick — layered  with  meaning  and  rich  with  associative 
connection.  Such  a  perspective  transforms  his  experience  of  the 
landscape  through  which  he  travels,  which  becomes  not  the  leading 
edge  of  history  and  nation  but  instead  a  topos  saturated  with 
meanings  and  associations  that  head  off  into  a  myriad  of  directions 
where  past  and  future  offer  no  useful  points  of  reference. 

While  the  deep  time  of  the  longue  duree  is  useful  in  expanding 
the  narrow  chronology  fixated  on  modern  nationhood,  it's  important 
to  recognize  that  the  process  of  stretching  the  diachronic  axis  of 
historical  development  can  replicate  an  ideology  of  cultural 
evolution,  misrepresenting  particularly  cultures  that  are  not 
organized  around  teleology.  "Thickness,"  I  suggest,  better  focuses 
attention  on  the  complex  interplay  of  cultures  and  the  criss-crossing 
chronologies  that  shape  America  at  key  junctures  like  the  nineteenth- 
century  Maine  frontier.  Such  a  focus  is  far  more  open  to  the 
competing  cultural  frameworks  that  shaped  this  landscape,  and 
reading  The  Maine  Woods  with  this  concept  in  mind  suggests  that 
Thoreau  learned  more  from  his  Indian  guides  than  even  he  himself 
could  acknowledge.  He  certainly  couldn't  sustain  this  perspective. 
Every  moment  in  which  thick  time  shapes  his  narrative  is  followed 
by  another  in  which  the  discourse  of  maps,  surveys,  and  other 
elements  of  national  ideology  secured  by  a  particular  notion  of  deep 
time  reasserts  itself.  Yet  this  nationalist  discourse  never  fully  contains 
such  moments  in  rigid  chronology.  These  moments  stand,  instead,  as 
separate  clocks  keeping  time  in  the  Maine  woods. 

Nature  and  Personhood 

European-American  notions  of  time  and  space  were  not  the 
only  things  Thoreau  lost  in  the  Maine  Woods.  The  killing  of  a  cow- 
moose  stands  as  the  deeply  ambivalent  center  of  "Chesuncook,"  and 
following  Thoreau's  rapidly  shifting  ideological  frameworks  in 
writing  about  the  episode  is  disorienting  indeed.  Thoreau  traveled 
with  his  cousin  George  Thatcher,  a  Bangor  lumber  merchant,  and 
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|o<  Vitteon  parti)  to  visit  an  environment  relatively  untouched  by 
white  settlement  and  parti}  to  learn  about  Indian  culture  first  hand. 
Hunting  moose  was  part  of  his  cousin's  plan,  not  his,  and  Thoreau 
ribes  the  initial  sighting  of  the  moose  and  her  calf  and  the 
shooting  of  "our  Nimrod"  with  a  veteran  travel  writer's  ironic 
detachment.  This  is  quickly  supplanted  by  his  ethnographer's  interest 
as  Vitteon  tracks  the  wounded  animal  and  then  later  by  his 
naturalist's  compulsion  to  minutely  measure  the  carcass,  for  he  "did 
not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  say  merely  that  the  moose  was  very  large" 
(1  13).  1  le  describes  in  gothic  detail  the  butchering  of  the  animal:  "the 
rent  udder,  and  the  ghastly  naked  red  carcass  appearing  from  within 
its  seemly  robe"  (115).  An  aesthetic  revulsion  slowly  grows — "The 
afternoon's  tragedy,  and  my  share  in  it,  as  it  affected  the  innocence, 
destroyed  the  pleasure  of  my  adventure"  (119) — until  he  finally 
settles  on  a  reformist  plea.  He  could  imagine  living  in  the  woods  and 
hunting  just  enough  to  survive.  "But  this  hunting  of  the  moose 
merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  killing  him... is  too  much  like  going  out 
bv  night  to  some  wood-side  pasture  and  shooting  your  neighbor's 
horses.  These  are  God's  own  horses,  poor,  timid  creatures"  (119).  It 
is  from  this  stance  that  he  condemns  his  Indian  guide:  "What  a 
coarse  and  imperfect  use  Indians  and  hunters  make  of  Nature!" 
(120).  Yet  these  shifting  and  entirely  recognizable  frames  never  quite 
contain  the  oddity  of  the  first  sighting  of  the  moose.  Thoreau 
describes  them  as 

frightened  rabbits,  with  their  long  ears  and  half- 
inquisitive,  half- frightened  looks;  the  true  denizens  of 
the  forest,  (I  saw  at  once,)  filling  a  vacuum  which  now 
first  I  discovered  had  not  been  filled  for  me, — moose- 
men,  wood-eaters,  the  word  is  said  to  mean, — clad  in  a 
sort  of  Vermont  gray,  or  homespun.  (110) 

Later,  atter  measuring  the  carcass,  Thoreau  writes,  "This  was  the 
kind  of  man  that  was  at  home  there;  for,  as  near  as  I  can  learn,  that 
has  never  been  the  residence,  but  rather  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
Indian"  (1  15).6  In  a  few  short  pages,  Thoreau's  view  of  the  moose 
has  moved  from  tourist  trophy  to  full  personhood. 

Other  moments  in  "Chesuncook"  similarly  place  Thoreau 
outside  the  bounds  of  contemporary  discourse  about  the 
environment.   Most    famous  is  his  description  of  the  pine  tree,  the 
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heart  of  the  Maine  lumber  industry,  best  known,  he  argues,  not  to 
the  sawyer  or  lumberman,  but  to  the  poet. 

It  is  not  their  bones  or  hide  or  tallow  that  I  love  most. 
It  is  the  living  spirit  of  the  tree,  not  its  spirit  of 
turpentine,  with  which  I  sympathize,  and  which  heals 
my  cuts.  It  is  as  immortal  as  I  am,  and  perchance  will 
go  to  as  high  a  heaven,  there  to  tower  above  me  still. 
(122) 

The  passage  was  jarring  enough  that  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  had 
solicited  "Chesuncook"  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  deleted  it  as  far  too 
pantheistic  for  his  readers,  over  Thoreau's  strong  objections. 
Speaking  of  plants  as  "people"  was  something  of  a  Romantic 
commonplace,  appearing  in  the  work  of  James  Thompson  a 
generation  before  Thoreau's  birth  and  in  John  Muir's  a  generation 
after  his  death;  Thoreau's  formulation,  however,  went  far  beyond 
playful  anthropomorphism  to  a  more  fundamental  assault  on  Judeo- 
Christian  cosmology. 

In  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  descriptions  of  a  living 
landscape  grow  more  uncanny  still.  Looking  into  the  wilderness 
surrounding  Moosehead  Lake,  Thoreau  describes  an  ominously 
animate  landscape: 

Only  solemn  bear-haunted  mountains,  with  their  great 
wooded  slopes,  were  visible;  where,  as  man  is  not,  we 
suppose  some  other  power  to  be.  My  imagination 
personified  the  slopes  themselves,  as  if  by  their  very 
length  they  would  waylay  you,  and  compel  you  to  camp 
again  on  them  before  night.  Some  invisible  glutton 
would  seem  to  drop  from  the  trees  and  gnaw  at  the 
heart  of  the  solitary  hunter  who  threaded  those  woods; 
and  yet  I  was  tempted  to  walk  there.  (184) 

Such  moments  are  as  far  in  spirit  from  the  beneficent  spirit  of  nature 
that  Thoreau  learns  to  see  in  his  Concord  environs  as  Walden  Pond 
is  from  Moosehead  Lake. 

This  note  of  difference  that  creeps  into  The  Maine  Woods,  I 
suggest,  reflects  more  than  the  natural  evolution  of  Thoreau's 
thinking,  fueled  by  both  his  deep  immersion  in  natural  history 
writing  and  his  careful  observation  of  his  environment.  These 
moments,  even  more  than  his  revisions  of  the  Ruropean-American 
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clock  and  map,  reflect  Ins  contaci  with  the  Penobscol  world. 
Thoreau's  Maine  essays  don't  reproduce  Penobscot  traditions,  but 

the)  do  mark  his  growing  awareness  of  an  alternative  cosmology  thai 
structures  this  particular  environment.  After  seeing  phosphorescent 
wood  for  the  first  time  when  camped  on  the  shore  of  Moosehcad 
Lake,  Thoreau  has  a  sudden  realization  of  this  expansive  world: 
"Nature  must  have  made  a  thousand  revelations  to  them  which  are 
still  secrets  to  us"  (181).  Thoreau  never  learns  most  of  these  secrets; 
he  does,  however,  gain  a  sharpened  sense  of  what  he  does  not  know. 
1  le  indicates  this  most  directly  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  H.  G.  O. 
Blake  after  his  trip  with  Polis: 

The  Indian,  who  can  find  his  way  so  wonderfully  in  the 
woods,  possesses  so  much  intelligence  wThich  the  white 
man  does  not, — and  it  increases  my  own  capacity,  as 
well  as  faith,  to  observe  it.  I  rejoice  to  find  that 
intelligence  flows  in  other  channels  than  I  knew.  It 
redeems  for  me  portions  of  what  seemed  brutish 
before.  {Correspondence  491) 

This  awareness  opens  up  his  experience  of  the  Maine  woods, 
allowing  him  to  encounter  this  environment  in  a  manner  quite 
different  than  that  of  white  travelers  who  came  knowing  what  to 
expect.  It  also,  I  suggest,  allowed  for  the  Penobscot  themselves  to 
teach  this  outsider  something  about  their  world  without  trading  away 
their  cultural  sovereignty. 

Penobscot  Encounters 

Thoreau  went  to  Maine  in  large  part  to  study  Indians;  his 
[ourna]  and  his  essays  record  just  about  every  scrap  of  information 
he  learned  in  talking  with  his  Penobscot  guides.  What's  clear  from 
the  large  body  of  Penobscot  traditions  now  available  is  how  little 
they  told  him.  Their  reticence  is  not  surprising.  By  the  1840s,  when 
Thoreau  first  travelled  to  the  Maine  woods,  the  region's  Wabanaki 
tribes  had  been  vastly  reduced  by  warfare  and  disease.  The 
Passamaquoddy  and  Maliseet  lived  in  several  villages  on  the 
Canadian  border,  while  the  Penobscot  gathered  in  one  village  of 
several  hundred  people  in  ( )ldtown,  a  few  miles  from  the  burgeoning 
lumber  town  of  Bangor.  The  State  of  Maine  treated  the  tribe  with 
indifference  when  it  wasn't  systematically  shrinking  their  hunting 
grounds  on  the  upper  Penobscot,  supposedly  guaranteed  by  treaty. 
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Almost  every  white  person  who  dealt  with  the  Penobscot  assumed 
they  were  soon  to  vanish  and  acted  accordingly;  the  tribe  itself 
wrestled  with  how  best  to  cope  with  the  changes  ripping  through 
their  society  and  their  environment.  Most  had  accepted  some 
measure  of  Christianity,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  also  still  held 
firm  to  their  own  traditions.  John  Neptune,  the  last  of  traditional 
metoulin,  or  shamans,  remained  a  powerful  figure,  and  most  still 
hunted  and  carried  on  traditional  crafts  even  as  they  experimented 
with  farming,  lumbering,  marketing  goods  to  white  traders,  and 
guiding  the  increasing  stream  of  white  hunters  and  tourists.  Tribal 
members  argued  about  whether  to  embrace  Protestantism,  whether 
to  send  their  children  to  white  schools,  and  how  best  to  work  with 
the  state  government;  many  sought  to  forge  tactical  alliances  with 
sympathetic  white  settiers.7 

They  didn't,  however,  share  much  of  their  culture.  Few 
European  Americans  cared  to  ask,  and  the  few  who  did  often  treated 
Penobscot  traditions  with  ridicule.  It  wasn't  until  1884  that  Charles 
Leland  published  the  first  collection  of  Penobscot  literature;  Fannie 
Eckstorm,  a  Penobscot  ethnographer  whose  family  was  close  to 
John  Neptune,  notes  that  her  father  refused  to  believe  that  Leland's 
collection  was  authentic,  since  he  had  never  heard  of  this  body  of 
traditional  stories  in  all  his  years  of  visiting  and  hunting  with  his 
Penobscot  friends.  According  to  Eckstorm, 

It  was  their  secret,  which  enabled  them  to  be  a  race 
despised  and  yet  to  walk  with  dignity  among  their 
condemners  because  they  knew  something  white- 
people  did  not  know.  They  had  fought  with  spirits;  they 
had  vanquished  demons;  they  held  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  enemies;  nothing  was  impossible  to 
those  among  them  who  had  acquired  'spiritual  power.' 
(29) 

During  the  period  of  Thoreau's  travels,  two  things  are  clear — the 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  Penobscot  was  very  much  intact,  and 
such  knowledge  was  carefully  kept  from  white  readers.  The 
Penbscots  had  lost  much  political  sovereignty  over  their  tribal 
territory;  indeed,  surveying  parties  guided  by  the  Penobscot  s 
themselves  redrew  traditional  boundaries  and  apportioned  land  for 
lumbermen  and  settlers  who  cut  trees,  cleared  farms,  and  built  dams 
and  mills  that  altered  the  riverine  ecosystem.  Yet  the  Penobscot  s 
held  onto  their  cultural  sovereignty,  a  cosmology  that  reflected  a 
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uniquel)  Penobscot  relationship  to  the  environment,  shaped  both  by 
storj   and  In   the  rhythms  of  a  life  that  readied  far  beyond  white 

contact,  h  is  this  Penobscot  world  that  shadows  Thorcaifs  own 
encounter  with  the  Maine  woods. 

Nicolar  and  Cultural  Sovereignty 

The  recent  republication  of  Joseph  Nicolar's  remarkable 
compilation  of  Penobscot  traditions  offers  a  rich  opportunity  to  read 
the  dynamics  of  the  cultural  exchange  that  took  place  in  the  Maine 
woods.  Dimock's  formulation  of  "deep  time"  is  useful  here  because 
Nicolar  was  particularly  interested  in  contesting  European-American 
notions  of  history.  He  opens  his  books  by  declaring, 

In  offering  this  work  which  will  give  the  public  the  full 
account  of  all  the  pure  traditions  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  beginning  of  the  red  man's 
world  to  the  present  time,  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  that 
there  have  been  no  historical  works  of  the  white  man, 
nor  any  other  written  history  from  any  source  quoted. 
(96) 

The  Indian  world,  for  Nicolar,  is  not  only  distinct  but,  for  European 
Americans,  impenetrable: 

Because  when  his  ways  and  habits  are  learned  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  so  peculiar  it  has  spread  a  veil  over 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  learned  of  these  modern 
dates,  and  have  caused  many  to  enquire,  'Where  did 
the  red  man  come  from?'  This  is  the  question  we 
intend  to  answer!  (96) 

Nicolar's  account  of  the  Indian  world  begins  by  asserting  the 
inability  of  European  norms  to  account  for  its  time  and  structure. 
Like  other  Indian  histories  by,  for  example,  David  Cusick 
(Tuscarora)  and  Sarah  Winnemucca  (Paiute),  Nicolar  represents  the 
pre  contact  Indian  world  not  simply  as  different  from  European 
culture  but  rather  as  wholly  other,  operating  outside  of  European 
constructions  of  time  and  history. 

Such  claims  were  not  merely  of  anthropological  interest.  The 
ambitious  tone  of"  Nicolar's  preface  makes  it  clear  that  his  project  is 
meant    not    to    preserve    a    record    of  a    vanishing   culture,    but    to 
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guarantee  that  Penobscot  history  and  geography  continue  to  shape 
Penobscot  territory.  Anticipating  by  a  century  the  call  of  the 
contemporary  Penobscot  anthropologist  Darren  Ranco  for  a  Native 
anthropology,  Nicolar  "theorizes  from  within,"  framing  his  account 
from  a  Penobscot  perspective  to  meet  Penobscot  needs.  "I  have 
been  crowned  with  success,"  he  boasts,  in  having  done  his  part  to 
ensure  that  the  Penobscot  culture  hero,  Klose-kur-beh,  remains  the 
defining  presence  in  a  changing  Maine  landscape.  "The  works  of 
Klose-kur-beh  were  wonderful,"  Nicolar  writes,  and  by  preserving 
his  story,  he  preserves  the  continuance  of  his  efforts  to  make  this 
earth  "a  happy  land  for  the  people"  (96).  The  Penobscots  had  long 
relied  on  warfare  and  diplomacy  to  protect  their  homeland;  by  the 
nineteenth  century,  their  efforts  focused  on  other  means.  Politics 
was  one  arena,  and  Nicolar,  as  a  longstanding  Penobscot 
representative  to  the  Maine  legislature,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
for  his  people  standing  in  civil  society.  Culture  was  another,  and 
Nicolar's  retelling  of  Penobscot  traditions  needs  to  be  understood  as 
part  of  the  long  struggle  for  Penobscot  sovereignty. 

Nicolar's  account  of  Penobscot  traditions  is  aimed  squarely 
at  keeping  this  tribal  past  very  much  alive  in  a  world  increasingly 
defined  by  U.S.  economic  and  political  forces.  Penobscot  politics  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  complex,  with  members  divided  over 
religion  (Protestant,  Catholic,  or  traditional),  education  (public 
schooling,  Christian  schooling,  or  traditional  upbringing),  and  tribal 
governance  (hereditary  or  elected  chiefs).  As  part  of  the  "Old  Party," 
largely  Protestant,  in  favor  of  public  schooling  and  supporting 
hereditary  leadership,  Nicolar,  like  most  Penobscots,  sought  a 
balance  between  traditional  and  modern  culture  (Kolodny  20). 
(Aitteon  and  Polis  were  also  associated  with  the  Old  Party.)  Ufe  and 
Traditions  of  the  Red  Man  was  part  of  this  effort;  while  addressed  in 
part  to  sympathetic  white  readers,  it  was  primarily  addressed  to  his 
own  community.  Part  of  that  message  was  intensely  traditional.  In 
gathering  and  preserving  such  an  extensive  body  of  Penobscot  lore, 
Nicolar  made  sure  that,  despite  the  passing  of  tribal  elders  and  a 
decline  in  Penobscot  speakers,  the  Penobscot  world  would  survive. 
The  mythic  presence  at  the  root  of  these  stories  is  a  crucial  element 
of  that  culture.  The  title  of  Evan  Pritchard's  recent  Algonquian 
ethnology,  No  Word  for  Time,  neatly  captures  its  centrality.  Nicolar's 
account  also  describes  a  world  in  which  Europeans  barely  register. 
Most  of  his  book  centers  on  events  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
and  even  after  contact,   the   narrative   centers   on   conflicts   among 
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Indian  groups.  Nicolar's  world  is  apart  in  both  time  and  place  from 
contemporar)  I  .S.  society,  with  a  long  cycle  of  change,  struggle,  and 
survival  that  offers  a  potent  context  for  the  tribe's  status  at  the  end 
^t"  the  nineteenth  century,  a  longue  duree  that  offers  a  powerful  rebuke 
to  any  indication  of  imminent  vanishing. 

Yet  in  countering  Eurocentric  notions  of  history  that 
consign  Indians  to  a  "medieval"  past,  Nicolar  also  refashions 
Penobscot  chronology.  Frank  Speck,  who  lived  among  the 
Penobscot  in  the  1910s,  notes  that  a  number  of  elders  were  critical 
ot  Nicolar's  reworking  of  traditional  stories,  in  part  because  of  his 
introduction  of  Christian  elements  ("Penobscot  Tales  and  Religious 
Beliefs"  3).  More  radical,  perhaps,  was  his  shift  in  medium. 
Penobscot  stories  were  traditionally  transmitted  orally,  often  in 
ritualized  contexts  to  specific  audiences  at  certain  times  of  the  year; 
they  were  invariably  adapted  to  unique  circumstances  of  the  setting, 
with  various  episodes  woven  together  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation.8  Penobscot  traditions  were  less  history  than  language,  with 
elements  woven  together  according  to  a  coherent  grammar  but 
taking  shape  only  in  the  act  of  utterance.  They  always  took  shape  in 
the  present,  governed  not  by  an  immutable  chronology  but  the 
complex  demands  of  the  present.  Their  time-frame  was,  thus,  thick 
rather  than  deep.  By  weaving  these  stories  into  a  fixed  narrative, 
Nicolar  organized  them  along  a  diachronic  axis  that  emphasized 
depth.  Such  a  chronology,  reaching  back  to  a  separate  creation  and 
carrying  at  every  point  the  cultural  knowledge  that  shaped  the 
Penobscot  world,  served  to  rework  the  foundations  of  the 
Penobscot  nation.  Kolodny  notes  that  most  white  scholars  have 
largely  ignored  Nicolar,  "frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  aligning  his 
narrative  with  any  corresponding  Euroamerican  chronology"  (75). 
This  is  because  Nicolar  fashions  his  chronology,  I  would  argue,  as  a 
counterpoint  to  the  construction  of  deep  time  that  helped  to  buttress 
the  United  States  as  it  emerged  as  a  nation.  In  Nicolar's  telling,  the 
Penobscots,  too,  had  a  history  that  authorized  their  nation,  their 
culture,  and  their  claim  to  exist  as  a  separate  people  with  sovereign 
ties  to  their  own  territory.  His  formulation  of  deep  time  establishes  a 
discrete  past  that  serves,  in  the  Penobscot  national  imaginary,  as  a 
place  apart,  a  span  of  time  that  exists  without  reference  to  the 
politics  of  contact,  colonization,  and  cultural  hegemony.  Deep  time, 
tor  Nicolar,  becomes  a  focal  point  for  Penobscot  national  identity. 
This  retraining  of  the  Penobscot  past  was  also  a  key  strategy  for 
securing  tribal   status  among  white  settlers,  making  it  recognizable 
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while  asserting  its  difference.  Nicolar  sought  to  make  Penobscot 
traditions  available  to,  in  his  own  words,  a  wide  "public,"  sharing 
Penobscot  culture  with  white  traders  on  his  own  terms. 

Penobscots  who  guided  white  explorers,  surveyors,  hunters, 
and  tourists  had  long  been  the  conduits  of  such  cultural 
transmission,  and  their  varying  approaches  suggest  the  deep 
ambivalence  in  their  community  about  the  terms  and  contexts  by 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  Penobscot  world  was  conveyed. 
Joseph  Treat,  traveling  with  the  Penobscot  chief  John  Neptune 
during  his  1820  survey  of  Penobscot  territory  for  the  new  state  of 
Maine,  notes  that  an  earlier  surveying  expedition  found  its  maps 
defaced  and  its  efforts  to  demarcate  the  land  as  U.  S.  territory 
consistently  thwarted  (Pawling  59,  131).  On  the  other  hand,  Treat's 
journal  shows  Neptune  detailing  Penobscot  names  and  traditions  for 
every  lake,  mountain,  and  waterfall,  ensuring  that  this  state  survey 
was  saturated  with  Penobscot  culture.  Kolodny  describes  how  deeply 
rooted  the  Penobscot  cosmology  is  within  the  Maine  landscape;  their 
ethic  of  mutual  obligation  to  a  land  full  of  spirits,  animal-people,  and 
daunting  power  is  fundamentally  geographic,  every  place  name 
helping  to  orient  a  traveler  in  relation  to  both  physical  space  and 
spiritual  power  (4-5).  Thoreau  himself  glimpsed  this:  "So  much 
geography  is  there  in  their  names,"  he  notes  in  "The  Allegash  and 
East  Branch,"  in  finding  that  Penobscot  place  names  invariably 
indicate  key  descriptive  features  that  help  members  of  the  tribe  find 
their  way  through  the  landscape  (270). 9  He  is  less  attuned  to  the  way 
the  Penobscot  key  their  tribal  traditions  to  features  in  the  landscape, 
recalling  stories  associated  with  a  specific  place  and  recasting  them  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  moment — a  nexus  of  geography  and  culture 
Keith  Basso  has  termed  a  "place-world."  Penobscot  guides 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  clearly  saw  themselves  as 
diplomats;  it  is,  perhaps,  no  accident  that  the  three  Penobscots 
Thoreau  stumbled  across  as  guides  were  among  the  most  important 
tribal  leaders  of  the  era.  Louis  Neptune,  who  guided  the  state 
geologist  Charles  Jackson  in  the  1830s,  provided  a  thick  Penobscot 
discourse  to  this  official  report.  His  refusal  to  guide  Thoreau  during 
his  first  trip  to  Maine  might  well  be  attributed  to  his  ambivalence 
about  leading  outsiders  to  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Penobscot 
landscape.  Thoreau  fares  better  in  his  second  trip;  the  long  interview 
with  tribal  chief  (and  Treat's  guide)  John  Neptune  at  the  end  of  the 
trip  is  a  mark  of  the  confidence  Thoreau  earned  from  )oe  Aitteon. 
Nicolar  himself,  having  long  sought  out  those  elders  most  deeply 
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ed  in  ir.ulnmn.il  learning,  was  certainly  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  Penobscot  cultural  diplomacy.  Teaching  European 
Americans  to  understand  and  respect  the  Penobscot  world — its 
geography,  its  spirituality,  us  sense  of  time — was  a  key  feature  of  the 
long  struggle  to  preserve  Penobscot  sovereignty. 

Penobscot  Story-Maps 

Nicolar  begins  with  the  sense  of  mythic  time  that  only 
gradually  appears  in  Thoreau's  essays.  Klose-kur-beh's  creation  at  the 
hands  of  the  "Great  Being"  establishes  him  as  the  intermediary 
between  the  creator  and  the  people  who  will  soon  appear;  his  first 
journey,  to  the  top  of  a  cloud-shrouded  mountain  shaken  by  wind 
and  lightning  strikes  evocative  of  Mount  Katahdin,  establishes  a 
mythic  frame  of  reference  for  the  Penobscot  world.  The  Great 
Being's  first  teaching  affirms  that  the  world  is  living  presence:  "there 
was  a  living  spirit  in  all  things,  and  the  spirit  of  all  things  has  power 

over  all The  Great  Spirit  was  in  the  sun — moon — stars — clouds  of 

heaven — mountains,  and  even  in  the  trees  of  the  earth"  (102).  This 
conception  of  an  animate,  personified  Nature  is  one  of  the  key 
features  of  Penobscot  culture;  it  is  woven  into  song  and  ceremony  as 
well  as  embedded  in  traditional  story-telling  and  the  very  structure  of 
the  language.  Kolodny  notes  that 

the  precontact  Eastern  Algonquian-speaking  tribes  of 
the  Canadian  Maritimes  and  Maine  experienced  their 
world  as  everywhere  alive  with  spiritual  powers  and 
kin-beings.  The  very  grammar  of  their  dialects  rendered 
certain  kinds  of  stones  or  even  a  snowball  as  animate 
and  potentially  endowed  with  personhood.  (4) 

Thus  the  very  act  of  guiding  white  explorers  through  this  territory 
and  marking  its  features  with  Penobscot  names  preserves  this 
sensibility  of  an  animate  presence  in  the  land. 

( )utsiders  were  not  always  quick  to  pick  up  on  such  ideas. 
The  storv  about  the  great  hunter,  retold  by  Polis  and  brusquely 
dismissed  by  Thoreau  as  marked  "by  a  drawling  tone,  long- 
windedness,  and  a  dumb  wonder,  which  he  hopes  will  be 
contagious,"  is  a  central  passage  in  Nicolar  (235).  At  first,  Polis's 
sense  of  awe  clearly  isn't  contagious;  when  Thoreau  later  meets  Polis 
climbing  Mount  Kineo,  he  attributes  Polis's  fatigue  in  part  to 
"superstition.... Perhaps  he  believed  that   he  was  climbing  over  the 
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back  of  a  tremendous  moose"  (177).  Nicolar's  book  suggests  that 
Polis  believed  exactly  that.  Stories  of  Klose-kur-beh  were  not 
assigned  to  a  distant  past  but  were  very  much  at  the  heart  of  the 
Penobscot  world,  informing  every  leg  of  their  journeys  through  the 
woods.  Thoreau  remarks  on  his  guides'  habit  of  falling  silent  when 
travelling  rather  than  engaging  in  idle  chatter,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
some  of  their  thoughts  were  of  the  stories  that  shaped  the  land  and 
whether  or  how  to  convey  such  narratives  to  their  clients.  Thoreau's 
response  to  Polis's  first  story  was  clearly  unpromising,  and  what 
might  have  been  the  first  in  a  stream  of  stories  quickly  ended.  In 
their  highly  circumspect  way  of  telling  Penobscot  stories,  Aitteon 
and  Polis  cast  a  respectful  veil  over  their  tribe's  most  sacred 
traditions  while  still  conveying  key  aspects  of  its  culture.  Polis,  for 
example,  doesn't  tell  Thoreau  one  of  the  central  stories  in  Life  and 
Traditions  of  the  Red  Man,  the  story  of  the  arrival  of  winter.  Pa-poon, 
the  frost  spirit,  arrives  in  a  Penobscot  village  in  the  form  of  a  small 
boy;  ignored,  he  eventually  kills  seven  children,  eating  their  tongues 
and  surviving  every  attempt  to  kill  him.  "I  have  been  obliged  to 
awaken  you  by  striking  a  blow  where  it  will  be  most  felt"  (146),  he 
tells  the  people,  and  then  gives  instructions  on  how  to  survive  the 
coming  winter.  It  is  a  troubling  and  difficult  story,  and  it  bears 
directly  on  a  central  event  in  Polis's  life:  when  hunting  as  a  boy  of 
eleven,  he  was  caught  many  miles  from  home  by  the  sudden  onset  of 
winter;  he  and  his  companions  barely  survived  their  return.  The  Pa 
poon  story  conveys  the  merciless  quality  of  the  Maine  winter  and  the 
cultural  resourcefulness  needed  to  survive  it;  Polis's  own  story  shows 
that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Penobscot  world,  not  assigned  to  a 
primitive  past  but  very  much  alive  in  the  present.  Polis  certainly 
knew  the  story  but  chose  not  to  tell  it,  seeing,  perhaps,  thai  at  this 
point,  Thoreau  was  not  prepared  to  hear  it.  Polis  allows  the  story  of 
his  own  formative  encounter  with  winter's  hirv  to  stand  alone. 
Reading  Nicolar  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  weight  oi  untold  stories,  ot 
the  rich  traditions  Polis  and  Aitteon  chose  not  to  share  with  then- 
client,  and  how  little  of  the  rich  Penobscot  world  Thoreau  was 
allowed  to  glimpse. 

Yet  Thoreau  clearly  was  a  potentially  receptive  student  ot 
Penobscot  culture.  His  experience  on  Mount  katahdin  bears  striking 
parallels  with  Nicolar's  description  of  the  mythic  mountain  at  the 
opening  of  Life  and  Traditions  of  the  Red  Man.  Many  Penobscot  stones, 
indeed,  are  eerily  close  to  episodes  in  Thoreau's  essays.  In  crossing 
Moosehead  Lake,  Thoreau  echoes  Klose-kur-beh's  epic  battle  with 
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the  sea  serpent  who  has  fouled  the  ocean.  He  describes  the  waxes 

thai  "w  ill  gentl)  creep  up  the  side  of  die  canoe  and  till  your  lap,  like  a 
monster  deliberately  covering  you  with  its  slime  before  it  swallows 
you"  (171).  This  description  echoes  as  well  one  of  the  central  stories 
about  [ohn  Neptune.  Frank  Speck  reports  that  his  animal  helper  was 
a  giant  eel,  which  he  called  to  him  one  day  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in 
front  of  a  number  of  witnesses  ("Shamanism"  252).  Alger  and 
Eckstorm  record  different  versions  of  the  story,  in  which  Neptune 
fought  a  rival  shaman  who  took  the  form  of  a  mml'mecq\  a  snake-like 
water  monster  that  Alger  writes  "smeared  [Neptune]  with  slime  from 
head  to  foot"  before  he  vanquished  it  (82).  They  report  that 
Neptune's  helper  was  a  salamander.  Thoreau  knew  none  of  this 
when  he  met  with  Neptune,  though  he  eagerly  recorded  the  few 
traditions  Neptune  did  relay.  Their  interview  is  a  highly  charged 
episode,  with  Neptune  welcoming  his  visitor,  who  has  clearly  earned 
the  trust  of  Aitteon,  but  warily,  sounding  him  out  as  an  ally,  trying 
him  with  some  brief  stories  and  watching  him  closely.  Not  many 
people  had  come  to  the  Penobscots  with  a  genuine  interest  in  their 
culture,  and  one  gets  a  sense  of  Neptune  and  other  tribal  leaders 
testing  the  boundaries  of  a  new  diplomatic  frontier  that  Nicolar 
would  fully  explore  a  generation  later. 

This  trust  was  not  necessarily  misplaced.  Thoreau  at  times 
genuinely  learns  from  Indian  culture,  never  more  self-consciously 
than  in  "Chesuncook"  where  he  talks  of  "moose-men"  in  terms  that 
take  an  Indian  understanding  of  animal  personhood  not  as  a 
primitive  mark  of  difference  but  as  a  powerful  means  of  countering 
1  European- American  notions  of  nature  as  commodity.  This 
understanding  of  animals  as  kin  is  a  key  feature  of  Penobscot 
cosmology.  Nicolar's  history  contains  a  long  list  of  Klose-kur-beh's 
animal  helpers,  and  Alger  retells  a  powerful  story  about  a  Penobscot 
who,  on  a  long  winter  hunt,  marries  a  moose-woman  and  eventually 
turns  into  a  moose  himself  (101-5).  Penobscot  literature  is  full  of 
transformation  stories,  and  Speck  notes  many  families  trace  their 
lineage  to  an  ancestor  who  had  transformed  from  animal  to  human, 
a  belief  that  underscores  the  close  relationship  between  humans  and 
animals,  with  equal  powers  and  equivalent  social  organization. 
Animals,  like  humans,  have  villages  and  shamans,  and  they  are 
discussed  in  equivalent  terms;  wolf-folk,  bear-folk,  moose-folk,  and 
human-folk  are  all  part  of  an  extensive  community.  Hunting  is  not 
harvesting  a  resource  but  "ordained  killing,"  an  acknowledgement  on 
the  animal's  part  that  their  spirit  has  been  overcome  by  the  hunter's 
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superior  power  ("Penobscot  Tales"  22-3).  Thoreau  didn't  hear  these 
stories  from  his  Penobscot  guides,  but  his  extensive  reading  included 
many  such  transformation  stories;  however  mediated,  they  resonated 
with  his  own  evolving  understanding  of  animals.  He  returned  from 
his  trip  with  Polis  firmly  convinced  that  science  had  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  Indian  knowledge  of  animals.10 

Trees,  rocks,  and  geographic  features,  too,  are  possessed  of 
spirit  and  have  standing  in  the  Penobscot  world.  Joseph  Nicolar 
writes  of  a  crucial  encounter  between  Klose-kur-beh  and  a  group  of 
trees  early  in  his  wanderings: 

When  night  came  this  same  lonely  feeling  was  upon 
him,  he  prepared  a  place  for  his  night's  rest.  After  the 
darkness  had  come  and  before  laying  down  to  sleep,  to 
cheer  himself,  Klose-kur-beh  did  sing.  When  this  was 
done,  the  seven  trees  that  stood  nearest  bent  their  tops 
and  listened  to  the  singing  of  Klose-kur-beh,  and  when 
the  singing  was  over,  the  largest  of  the  seven 
straightened  its  body  up  and  said,  "How  grateful  the 
heart  of  man  ought  to  be  when  he  can  bring  cheer  to 
himself  by  singing  when  lonely.  When  my  kind  and  I 
sing,  we  sing  in  distress;  when  the  fury  of  the  winds 
shake  our  limbs  we  sing  in  wailing, — our  roots  are 
many  and  strong  and  cannot  move  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  heavens.  Because  you  can  move  at  your  pleasure  do 
not  linger  here,  but  on  the  morrow  when  the  sun  rises 
take  your  canoe,  and  with  your  companion  go  forth 
toward  the  sun  and  keep  the  same  course  seven  days 
and  seven  nights.... When  you  find  land  it  will  be  like 
this  land  and  the  trees  the  same  as  we.  Your  work  will 
then  be  complete  because  you  will  have  found  that 
there  is  spirit  in  all  things,  and  where  there  is  spirit 
there  is  power,  and  as  there  is  knowledge  in  us,  we,  the 
seven  trees,  wTill  show  you  the  power  that  is  in  us  and 
will  smooth  the  way  for  the  whole  time  of  your 
journey.  (123-4) 

The  key  insight  of  this  story — that  there  is  spirit  in  all  things,  and 
that  power  comes  from  understanding  and  respecting  this — occurs 
again  and  again  in  Nicolar's  book;  it  is  the  lynchpin  of  the  Penobscot 
connection  to  their  environment,  the  key  to  their  cultural 
sovereignty.  This  sensibility  is  entirely  at  odds  with   the  extractive 
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economj  most  evident  in  the  saw  mills  around  ( )ld  Town — an 
econom)  thai  employed  a  large  number  of  the  Penobscot  tribe. 
Nicolar's  Story,  then,  is  an  important  cultural  counterweight  to  an 
emergent  capitalism,  one  that  had  far  deeper  roots  in  Penobscot 
traditions  than  Thoreau's  plea  for  the  "living  spirit"  of  the  pine,  and 
one  directed  at  the  wide  "public"  cited  in  his  introduction.  Klose- 
kur-beh's  message  was  crucial  both  for  the  white  settlers  who  came 
in  increasing  numbers  to  the  Maine  woods  and  for  the  Penobscots 
themselves. 

Crossing  Paths 

Thus  we  have  the  paradox  of  Thoreau's  relationship  to  the 
Penobscots.  While  he  went  to  Maine  for  the  express  purpose  of 
studying  Indians,  he  was,  at  worst,  openly  dismissive  of  their  culture, 
their  society  and  their  beliefs;  more  frequently,  his  sympathy  was 
bound  up  in  an  ideology  of  savagism  that  took  as  a  certainty  the 
inevitable  vanishing  of  "the  red  face  of  man"  and  valued  only  those 
aspects  of  their  culture  that  were  firmly  tied  to  a  supposedly 
irrecoverable  past.  Such  a  view  might  allow  Thoreau  to  use  his  image 
of  Indians  to  critique  an  emerging  American  capitalism,  but  it  hardly 
allowed  him  meaningful  insight  into  lives  of  Indians.  He  certainly 
learned  from  Polis  and  Aitteon  but  was  only  allowed  the  barest 
glimpse  of  the  traditions  and  practices  that  made  up  the  Penobscot 
world,  and  even  then  he  was  often  unable  to  see  what  was  before 
him.  And  yet  the  essays  in  The  Maine  Woods  are  nevertheless  full  of  a 
sensibility,  imagery,  and  language  entirely  consonant  with  the 
Penobscot  relationship  to  the  environment — a  sense  of  on-going 
creation  that  counters  Western  conceptions  of  teleology;  a 
conception  of  a  natural  world  that  is  alive,  full  of  spiritual  power  and 
endowed  with  personhood;  and  a  firm  sense  of  the  reciprocal 
relationship  between  humans  and  the  environment  that  later 
I  European-American  writers  would  term  a  "land  ethic."  How  did 
Thoreau  appear  to  learn  so  much  from  a  people  he  only  saw  through 
a  thick  layer  of  prejudice?  The  answers,  I  suggest,  are  best 
understood  from  a  more  nuanced  reading  of  the  cross-cultural 
dynamics  that  shaped  these  encounters  in  the  Maine  woods. 

One  response  is  suggested  by  Dimock's  call  for  a  far  wider 
contexl  tor  American  Studies,  a*context  that  reaches  not  only  across 
the  globe  but  deep  into  the  past.  Such  a  frame  of  reference 
complicates    the    cultural    exchange    at    work    in    Thoreau's    writing, 
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weaving  into  the  problematic  dyad  of  Thoreau  and  Indian  the  rich 
web  of  cultural  borrowing  that  made  up  Thoreau's  reading,  from 
ancient  Greece,  India,  and  China  to  medieval  Islam  to  the  vast 
corpus  of  travel  writing  Thoreau  eagerly  devoured.  Many  of  the 
perspectives  and  beliefs  central  to  the  Penobscot  world  are  far  closer 
in  spirit  to,  say,  Greek  myth  or  Hindu  philosophy  than  they  are  to 
nineteenth-century  European  culture,  and  when  Thoreau  pens  his 
own  pantheist  ode  to  the  spirit  of  the  pine  tree,  he  may  be  drawing 
more  on  Hesiod  than  on  Joe  Aitteon.  In  his  rapture  on  top  of  Mount 
Katahdin,  certainly,  Thoreau  finds  himself  reaching  beyond  Milton 
to  the  mythic  landscape  of  Hesiod's  Theogony,  where  Chaos,  Night, 
and  the  Titans  give  expression  to  his  experience  of  raw  nature.  Yet 
the  Penobscot  spirit  Pomola  shoulders  his  way  into  this  Greek 
pantheon,  suggesting  that  for  Thoreau,  at  least,  the  path  to 
understanding  his  Penobscot  neighbors  lay  through  ancient  Greece, 
a  cross-cultural  triangulation  that  opens  up  an  entirely  new 
perspective  on  the  environment. 

A  second  response  is  to  focus  more  carefully  on  the  people 
who  guided  Thoreau  through  this  environment.  Native  people  have 
long  played  passive  roles  in  studies  of  American  writers,  and  this  is 
true  especially  for  Thoreau.  Native  critics  themselves  have  argued 
that  we  need  to  fully  acknowledge  how  carefully  Indians  shaped  their 
world,  including  their  relationship  with  European  Americans.11  This 
holds  particularly  true  for  the  Penobscots  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  to  preserve  their  cultural 
identity  and  their  unique  relationship  to  their  environment  in  an  era 
where  overt  resistance  to  white  colonization  was  no  longer  tenable. 
In  Nicolar's  Life  and  Traditions,  Klose-kur-beh's  central  teaching  is 
clear:  "the  land  the  Great  Spirit  gave  them  they  must  never  leave," 
and  it's  important  to  understand  Thoreau's  guides  in  light  of  this 
imperative  (102).  Attieon  and  Polis,  after  all,  were  not  simply  guides 
but  tribal  leaders,  and  their  trips  with  Thoreau  are  best  understood 
not  as  wilderness  tourism  but  cultural  diplomacy,  in  which  the\ 
carefully  sized  up  this  naturalist  and  writer  and  determined  how  best 
he  might  aelvance  the  goals  of  preserving  Penobscol  cultural 
sovereignty.  Part  of  this  strategy  involved  simply  keeping  ke\  aspects 
of  their  culture  private,  but  part  invoked  a  careful  initiation  of  this 
outsider  into  the  Penobscot  relationship  with  the  land,  from  the  web 
of  language  that  reached  into  even-  corner  of  the  environment  to  the 
myriad  patterns  of  subsistence  that  had  evolved  over  the  centuries  to 
the  subtle  ways  the  Penobscot  oriented  themselves  in  time  and  place. 
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\'  \l  oods  is,  among  many  other  things,  a  powerful 
record  of  traditional  Penobscot  pedagogy.  Aitteon  and  Polis  revealed 
some  of  their  traditions  and  rituals,  waiting,  as  Indian  teachers 
typical!)  did,  for  the  right  circumstances  to  summon  an  appropriate 
Storj  and  then  carefully  gauging  its  effect.  Even  when  Thoreau 
clearl)  wasn'l  ready,  as  when  Polis  told  of  Klose-kur-beh's  killing  of 
the  moose  that  became  Mt.  Kineo,  the  story  may  have  taken  effect. 
\\  hat  follows  that  evening  is  Thoreau's  revelation  about 
phosphorescent  wood  and  his  newfound  respect  for  the  depths  of 
Indian  knowledge.  Later,  after  reaching  one  of  Polis's  hunting  camps 
and  observing  his  blazon  of  a  bear  in  a  canoe,  Thoreau  realizes  that 
"this  was  one  of  his  homes"  (200).  It  is  also  clear  from  reading 
Nicolar  that  Aitteon  and  Polis  carefully  instruct  Thoreau  in  how  to 
read  the  Penobscot  world.  They  tell  of  the  same  battles  between  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Wabanaki  that  occupy  the  last  chapter  Nicolar's 
book,  they  sing  traditional  songs  lying  beside  the  campfire,  and  they 
explain  their  language  and  the  accumulated  lore  that  shapes  their 
world.  When  Thoreau  demonstrates  that  he  would  not  be  receptive 
to  stories  of  Klose-kur-beh  and  Pomola,  Polis  and  Aitteon  prove 
eager  to  pass  on  the  knowledge  they  learned  through  the  medium  of 
the  Penobscot  culture  hero  indirectly.  If  Thoreau  won't  listen  to  the 
story  of  Klose-kur-beh's  hunting,  he  will  watch  and  listen  as  Aitteon 
and  Polis  hunt  themselves;  while  these  guides  grew  up  learning 
everything  from  the  uses  of  plants  to  the  techniques  of  making  a 
birchbark  canoe  by  listening  to  the  same  Klose-kur-beh  stories  retold 
by  Nicolar,  Thoreau  is  content  to  learn  some  of  this  lore  from  the 
guides  themselves.  Significantly,  both  Polis  and  Aitteon  initiate 
Thoreau  into  contemporary  Penobscot  politics  only  at  the  end  of 
their  journeys,  after  establishing  a  relationship  and,  more 
importantly,  after  carefully  guiding  him  through  the  extensive 
territory  that  the  Penobscot  still  consider  their  own.  The  long 
interview  with  John  Neptune  at  the  end  of  "Chesuncook"  and  the 
detailed  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  Old  and  New  Parties  at 
the  end  of  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch"  are  not  merely  anecdotes 
appended  to  a  wilderness  sojourn;  instead,  they  show  Thoreau  how 
deeply  interwoven  the  Maine  woods  are  with  the  Penobscot  village  at 
Old  Town.  Aitteon  and  Polis  don't  simply  guide  Thoreau  through 
the  wilderness.  They  show  him  how  story,  language,  history,  politics 
and  the  myriad  rituals  of  travelling  through  this  environment  help 
create  and  sustain  the  Penobscot  world.  In  both  journeys,  Thoreau 
Leaves  on  a  primitivisl  excursion  to  the  deep  woods  and  returns  to  an 
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Indian  Island  that  is  at  once  fully  rooted  in  Penobscot  tradition  and 
very  much  a  part  of  modern  America. 

One  final  way  of  reading  the  cross-cultural  dynamics  of  the 
The  Maine  Woods  is  to  place  the  environment  itself  at  the  center  of 
these  competing  ideologies.  By  carefully  attending  to  the  landscape, 
by  focusing  on  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geology  that  met  his  gaze, 
Thoreau  managed  (if  only  temporarily  and  partially)  to  escape  the 
narrow  ideological  perspective  of  nineteenth-century  American 
expansionism  and  open  himself  to  alternative  ways  of  understanding 
this  environment.  Thoreau  was  most  open  to  the  Penobscot  world 
when  he  was  most  open  to  the  Maine  environment.  Thus  the 
passages  in  The  Maine  Woods  that  most  closely  echo  a  Penobscot 
sensibility — invoking  Pomola  on  top  of  Khatadin,  summoning  the 
spirit  of  a  pine  tree,  or  marveling  at  phosphorescent  wood — all  occur 
at  moments  when  the  environment  surprises  him,  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  the  narrow  categories  of  European-American  ideology — 
when  Thoreau,  in  short,  gets  lost.  This  is  most  evident  when  reading 
Thoreau's  essays  alongside  accounts  by  his  contemporaries.  Charles 
Jackson's  1838  geological  survey  of  Maine,  John  Springer's  1851 
Forest  Life  and  Forest  Trees,  and  James  Russell  Lowell's  Moosehead 
Journal  are  far  more  tame  books,  framing  the  landscape  in  terms  of 
natural  resources  ripe  for  development,  or  of  the  rugged  progress  of 
industry,  or  of  genteel  tourism.  Thoreau,  in  being  open  to  seeing  an 
environment  that  regularly  exceeds  readymade  categories  of 
knowledge,  is  open,  as  these  other  observers  are  not,  to  Penobscot 
ways  of  seeing  this  world. 

In  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  Thoreau  relates  a  story 
told  by  Polis  about  one  of  his  visits  to  Boston.  He  had  listened  to 
Daniel  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration,  one  of  the  classic  efforts  to 
mythologize  American  history,  and  went  to  pay  his  respects;  after 
being  repulsed,  Polis  concluded  Webster  "was  not  worth  talk  about  a 
musquash"  (253).  Polis  and  Webster  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
compare  notes  on  time  and  history.  Nicolar's  book  might  be  read  as 
a  Penobscot  reply  to  an  oration  that  begins  with  Christopher 
Columbus  and  portrays  a  battle  in  Charlestown  as  a  decisive  point  in 
history.  "But  we  are  Americans,"  Webster  wrote.  "We  live  in  what 
may  be  called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent;  and  we  know  that 
our  posterity7,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  enjoy  and  suffer  the 
allotments  of  humanity"  (59).  Polis,  too,  rejects  Webster's  clock  and 
the  settler  ideology  it  embodies.  He  remarks  that  Americans  were 
"very  strong,  but  too  fast"  (246) — too  fast  either  to  properly  read  the 
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landscape  or  to  appreciate  the  depths  of  time  that  preceded 
I  European  settlement. 

Thoreau,  however  bound  up  in  the  chronology  of  American 

nationalism,  .11  least  began  to  sec  this  Indian  world  through  a 
different  lens  of  time.  By  the  end  of  "Chesuncook,"  he  is  able  to  see 
the  Penobscot  community  of  Indian  Island  as  at  once  rooted  in  the 
past  .\nd  very  much  living  in  the  present;  he  listens  respectfully  to 
[ohn  Neptune's  stories  of  current  politics  and  traditional  lore  and 
sees  no  dissonance  at  discovering,  in  the  yard  of  a  modern  frame 
house,  a  Penobscot  making  a  birch  bark  canoe.  In  "The  Allegash  and 
1  last  Branch,'1  he  is  even  able  to  offer  something  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Long-possessed  of  a  talent  for  finding 
arrowheads  in  Concord,  which  he  delighted  in  as  a  record  of  the 
region's  vanished  past,  he  is  pleased  to  find  the  same  hornstone  used 
to  make  those  arrows  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Kineo.  At  a  campsite 
some  days  later,  he  is  able  to  point  out  to  Polis  that  a  similar  stone 
was  likely  carried  there  a  century  or  more  before  to  make  arrows. 
Thoreau  is  thus  able  to  weave  his  knowledge  of  an  environment 
marked  by  an  Indian  past  into  living  present.  We  don't  know  Polis's 
reaction  to  this  insight;  he  likely  had  heard  the  Penobscot  story  that 
Klose-kur-beh  was  even  then  in  his  distant  abode  to  the  north, 
manufacturing  arrowheads  for  the  day  when  he  would  help  his 
people  drive  the  white  settlers  back  across  the  sea  (Leland  130-3). 
We  do  know,  however,  that  Polis  honored  Thoreau  with  a 
Penobscot  name  meaning  "great  paddler"  (295).  The  essay  ends  with 
Polis  and  Thoreau  together  shooting  the  rapids  above  Old  Town, 
weaving  their  way  deftly  down  a  river  that  defined  the  Penobscot 
world,  before  trading  in  a  birch  bark  canoe  for  a  railroad  and 
steamer. 

This  sustained  encounter  with  the  Maine  woods  and  the 
Penobscot  world,  I  argue,  had  a  lasting  effect  on  Thoreau's  work 
beyond  these  Maine  essays.  They  contributed,  for  one,  to  a  mythic 
sense  of  the  environment  that  developed  in  the  writing  of  Walden 
and  continued  as  Thoreau  began  to  frame  a  more  systematic  study  of 
the  environment  around  Concord.  As  Thoreau  delved  ever  more 
deeply  into  science,  he  continued  to  resist  calling  himself  a 
"scientist";  he  insisted  that  his  studies  of  animals,  plants  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  landscape  were  not  merely  scientific  but 
spiritual  and  philosophical  as  well.  Such  a  stance  certainly  affirmed 
his  allegiance  to  Transcendentalism,  but  it  also  underscored  his 
consonance  with  a  Penobscot  view  of  nature,  what  he  termed  early 
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in  his  career  "a  more  perfect  Indian  wisdom"  ("Natural  History"  28). 
Ecology  for  Thoreau,  and  for  us,  is  not  a  merely  material  study.  The 
Maine  Woods  also  underscores  the  highly  charged  politics  that  frame 
any  encounter  with  the  environment.  As  the  Indians  who  guided  the 
long  series  of  surveyors,  lumbermen,  hunters,  tourists,  and  writers 
through  their  traditional  territory  well  understood,  building  a 
relationship  with  an  environment  can  be  one  step  in  asserting  control 
over  it.  In  Maine,  Thoreau  was  forced  to  confront,  in  a  way  he 
wasn't  in  Concord,  that  his  journeys  through  a  landscape  were 
journeys  through  a  highly  politicized  environment  as  well.  Thoreau 
began  to  learn  in  Maine  that  Indians  were  more  than  mere  figures 
useful  to  critique  the  materialist  excesses  of  an  emergent  capitalism; 
they  were  people  with  their  own  history,  interests,  and  stories.  Any 
truly  comprehensive  account  of  American  history  and  literature 
needs  to  listen  carefully  to  these  voices. 


NOTES 

1.  Robert  F.  Sayre's  account  remains  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  Thoreau's  relationship  with  Indians.  Richard  Fleck  has 
built  on  his  very  sympathetic  work  in  Thoreau  and  John  Muir 
Among  the  Indians  by  making  a  substantial  selection  of  the  Indian 
Notebooks  available  online.  Suzanne  Rose  has  done  more  recent 
work  on  the  Indian  Notebooks'  influence  on  Walden.  Bellin's 
article  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  effort  to  see  Thoreau's 
work  in  the  context  of  contemporary  ethnography.  Thoreau's 
early  biographers,  beginning  with  Emerson,  celebrated  his 
interest  in  Indians;  modern  ones  have  been  split.  Walter  I  larding 
saw  Polis  as  one  of  Thoreau's  few  unambiguous  heroes,  while 
Richard  Bridgman  argues  that  Thoreau  was  disappointed  in  Polis 
and  quickly  lost  interest  in  Indians  after  his  final  trip  to  Maine. 
Richardson  and  Lebeaux  see  a  more  ambivalent  relationship. 
Among  more  recent  studies  of  The  Maine  Woods,  Joseph 
Moldenhauer  suggests  Thoreau  was  disappointed  in  Neptune 
and  Aitteon  but  found  Polis  a  kindred  spirit  in  navigating 
between  the  woods  and  the  village.  Tom  Lynch  and  Linda  Frost 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  Penobscots  themselves;  the  former 
points  to  the  guides'  immersion  in  traditional  spirituality  and  the 
latter  foregrounds  Penobscot  political  struggles  over  the  tribe's 
land  base  and  education.  Jessie  Bray's  recent  work  has  examined 
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Thoreau's   transcultura]  exchanges,  while   Lisa   Brooks,  in   her 

Stud)  of  the  Native  Northeast,  notes  that  Thoreau's  "romantic 
reveries"  arc  interrupted  by  his  guides1  very  contemporary 
concerns. 

[oseph  Xicolar  may  well  have  been  on  Indian  Island  when 
Thoreau  visited.  Born  in  1827,  he  was  nineteen  during  the 
Katahdin  trip  and  thirty  during  the  trip  with  Polis.  The  "very 
intelligent  Indian'1  Thoreau  mentions  as  a  source  for  several 
Penobscot  definitions  is  identified  only  as  the  Governor's  son- 
in-law,  likely  Tomer  Nicolar,  Joseph's  father,  though  Jeffrey 
( 'ramer,  in  his  annotated  edition  of  The  Maine  Woods,  offers 
several  other  possibilities  among  the  Nicolar  family  (301).  Given 
the  person's  level  of  education  and  willingness  to  teach  tribal 
tradidon,  it's  possible  (though  impossible  to  prove)  that  this  was 
Joseph  Nicolar  himself. 

Several  recent  studies  have  treated  geography  and  U.  S. 
expansionism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Martin  Bruckner's  The 
Geographic  Revolution  in  Early  America,  Anne  Baker's  Heartless 
Immensity,  and  Hsuan  Hsu's  Geography  and  the  Production  of  Space  in 
Nineteenth  Century  American  Literature  all  trace  manifestations  of 
space  in  Thoreau's  era,  though  none  treat  The  Maine  Woods 
specifically.  Richard  Schneider  has  traced  the  influence  of  Swiss 
geographer  Arnold  Guyot,  who  argued  for  the  natural  course  of 
westward  settlement,  on  Thoreau's  "Walking." 
Tom  Lynch  situates  Thoreau's  Maine  Woods  essays  in  the  context 
of  an  emerging  American  discourse  of  wilderness.  For  an 
account  of  the  removal  of  Native  peoples  from  newly  formed 
national  parks,  see  Mark  Spence. 

The  literature  on  myth  in  Thoreau  and  Transcendentalism  more 
broadly  is  extensive.  Mircea  Eliade's  work  on  sacred,  or  mythic, 
time  is  a  foundational,  though  early,  exploration  of  the  concept. 
For  a  cogent  account  of  myth  in  Thoreau's  work,  see  Robert 
Richardson's  biography  (230-3).  Philip  Gura  offers  a  good 
discussion  of  the  competing  strains  of  progressive  and  mythic 
rime  in  American  'transcendentalism. 

The  term  "wood-eater"  is  from  PLbeneezer  Emmons  Report  on  the 
Quadrapeds  of  Massachusetts,  which  Thoreau  reviewed  in  "A 
Natural  History  of  Massachusetts";  other  sources  Thoreau 
would  have  read  offer  variants  and  cite  both  Narragansett  and 
Abenaki    languages.    I    am    indebted    to  Jeffrey   Cramer   of  the 
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Thoreau  Institute  for  this  citation.  I  have  been  unable  to  locate 
the  source  of  "moose-men." 

7.  Annette  Kolodny's  introduction  to  Nicolar's  Ufe  and  Traditions  of 
the  Red  Man  offers  a  cogent  history  of  the  Penobscot  nation  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Pauleena 
MacDougall's  The  Penobscot  Dance  of  Resistance. 

8.  There  are  many  accounts  of  Native  American  storytelling  and 
oral  literature;  Donald  Murray's  Forked  Tongues  remains  a 
thorough  introduction.  For  a  wide  range  of  Algonquian  oral 
literatures  carefully  situated  in  their  tribal  contexts,  see 
Algonquian  Spirit,  edited  by  Brian  Swann. 

9.  Lisa  Brooks,  in  The  Common  Pot,  details  the  efforts  of  different 
native  groups  in  what  is  now  New  England  to  reclaim  tribal 
space  during  the  colonial  and  early  national  eras.  She  cites  the 
Abenaki  dictionary  compiled  by  the  Odanak/St.  Francis  chief 
Joseph  Laurent  in  1884  as  a  compelling  example  of  how  naming 
the  land  establishes  it  as  native  space  (250-3). 

10.  Walter  Harding  cites  a  conversation  between  Thoreau  and  a 
Harvard  librarian  making  this  point  (310). 

11.  The  scholarship  on  early  Native  literature  from  the  Northeast 
has  been  growing  steadily.  Most  have  focused  on  how  Christian 
Indians  used  writing  to  advocate  for  Indian  communities,  from 
Bernd  Peyer's  pioneering  work  to  books  by  Hilary  Wyss, 
Kristina  Bross,  Robert  Warrior,  and  Drew  Lopenzina.  Some 
more  recent  work  has  recovered  Native  texts  outside  the 
Christian  reformist  tradition,  including  Bross  and  Wyss's  Early 
Native  Literacies  and  Lisa  Brooks's  recent  book.  Betty  Booth 
Donahue's  Bradford's  Indian  Book  recovers  a  Wampanoag 
perspective  embedded  within  Bradford's  history  of  Plymouth. 
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Henry  C.  Wheeler's  Native  American  Artifact  Collection  at  the 

Thoreau  Farm 

Shirley  Blancke 

Associate  Curator  for  Archaeology, 
The  Concord  Museum 

Introduction 

This  is  a  kind  of  detective  story  about  the  highly  unlikely 
discovery  of  lost  information  that  seemed  an  impossible  dream  at  the 
start.  I  undertook  it  because  of  its  connection,  however  distant,  to 
Henry  David  Thoreau  and  for  those  who  care  to  know  anything  new 
that  might  have  any  bearing  on  his  life  or  work. 

In  2002,  the  Concord  Museum  accepted  a  donation  of  the 
H.C.  Wheeler  collection  of  Native  American  artifacts  from  the 
Museum  of  Primitive  Art  and  Culture  (MPAC)  in  Peace  Dale,  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  known  from  labels  in  the  boxes  that  the  artifacts  had 
been  surface  collected  from  sites  near  the  Concord  River  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  but  the  particular  sites  were  unidentified — 
or  so  it  appeared.  Although  some  details  of  how  the  collection  came 
to  MPAC  had  been  recorded,  the  full  name  and  background  of  the 
collector  were  unknown.  Similarly,  the  full  name  of  the  man  who 
MPAC  thought  had  sold  the  collection  to  the  museum  in  1917,  H.E. 
Wheeler,  was  also  unknown.  He  signed  himself  "H.E.  Wheeler"  on  a 
letter  whose  letterhead  identified  him  as  a  Methodist  pastor  from 
Conway,  Arkansas.  MPAC  decided  to  deaccession  the  collection  for 
lack  of  information  but  offered  it  to  the  Concord  Museum  in  the 
hope  that  eventually  more  could  be  found  out  by  an  institution 
situated  in  the  town  where  the  collection  had  apparently  originated. 
The  collection  comprised  725  stone  artifacts  including  axes,  gouges, 
spear  thrower  weights,  projectile  points,  pestles,  drills,  whetstones, 
hammerstones,  plummets,  scrapers,  blades,  pre-forms  (unfinished 
artifacts),  and  chipping  waste. 

In  the  spring  of  2010,  as  archaeology  curator  at  the  Concord 
Museum,  I  looked  at  the  collection  in  the  course  of  an  on-going 
computer-cataloging  project  of  the  museum's  Native  American 
artifacts.  A  first  impression  was  that  the  lack  of  site  information  did 
not  bode  well  for  the  collection's  usefulness  for  research,  since  it 
looked  like  there  was  only  generalized  Concord  provenance  for  the 
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material.  Vs  I  looked  inside  the  boxes,  I  noticed  several  had  notes 
saying,  as  expected,  that  the  artifacts  came  from  village  sites  along 
the  Concord  River,  but  one  box  was  different.  That  box  of  about  ()() 
artifacts  contained  a  note  in  what  appeared  to  be  nineteenth-century 
handwriting  that  read,  "92  unfinished  blades,  various  stages  of 
workmanship,  from  large  village  site,  Concord  River,  near  Thoreau's 
Farm,  Concord,  Mass.  Collected  by  H.C.  Wheeler"  (emphasis  mine). 

The  Thoreau  harm  referred  to  seemed  to  be  the  birthplace 
n\  I  lenrv  David  in  Concord,  now  known  as  the  Birthplace  site  after 
the  original  house  was  moved  further  east  down  Virginia  Road.  I 
found  that  no  archaeological  site  was  recorded  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Commission's  site  files  from  the  Thoreau  Birthplace,  but 
there  was  a  site  on  Pine  Hill,  a  half  mile  to  the  east  beyond  Elm 
Brook.  In  the  other  direction,  a  mile  away  from  the  farm,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Great  Meadows  Wildlife  Refuge  that  is  adjacent  to 
the  Concord  River,  were  two  more  sites.  Were  any  of  these  close 
enough  to  be  "near  Thoreau's  Farm,"  or  was  the  material  in  fact 
found  on  the  Thoreau  Farm  itself,  perhaps  near  the  farmhouse?  If 
the  provenance  of  the  collection  could  be  established,  I  knew  that 
many  people,  not  least  the  Thoreau  Society,  would  be  interested  in 
this  new  perspective  on  the  Thoreau  Farm. 

The  first  task  was  to  try  to  identify  the  collector,  H.C. 
Wheeler,  and  H.E.  Wheeler,  who  was  thought  to  have  sold  the 
collection.  Over  the  summer  and  into  the  fall  of  2010,  with  the  help 
of  man\-  people  knowledgeable  about  Concord  history,  archives,  and 
genealogy,  it  became  possible  to  establish  that  the  collection  was 
made  by  Henry  C.  Wheeler,  who  lived  at  the  Thoreau  Farm  in 
Concord  from  1883-1915,  until  he  sold  it  to  Ruth  and  Caleb 
Wheeler's  family.  Ruth  Wheeler  was  the  author  of  the  well-known 
history  of  Concord,  Climate  For  Freedom.  Documentary  evidence  was 
found  that  established  that  Henry  C.  collected  on  his  farm,  and 
museum  data  showed  that  he  collected  not  only  in  Concord  but  in 
other  towns,  too.  He  was  one  of  several  Concord  men  who  followed 
a  hobby  started  by  Henry  David  Thoreau,  as  far  as  is  known.  Henry 
C.'s  collection  was  eventually  divided,  the  larger  part  of  which  went 
to  the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  in  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
which,  like  MPAC,  had  no  information  about  the  collector.  R.S. 
Peabody  did  know  that  Wheeler  collected  from  sites  along  the 
Concord  River  in  Concord  within  5  or  6  miles  of  his  house  and  that  the 
collection  included  material  from  other  towns.  A  half-dozen  artifacts 
from   the   H.C.   Wheeler  collection   are  at  the   Middlesex  School  in 
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Concord,    given    probably    when    their    now-disbanded    Thoreau 
Museum  was  started. 

What  follows  are  descriptions  of  the  museum  history  of 
MPAC's  part  of  the  Henry  C.  Wheeler  collection  before  its  coming 
to  the  Concord  Museum,  the  Concord  Museum's  research  on  the 
genealogy  of  the  relevant  Wheelers,  the  archaeological  profile  of  the 
Thoreau  Farm  artifacts  in  the  Concord  Museum/MPAC  collection,  a 
description  of  the  land  comprised  by  the  original  Thoreau  Birthplace 
with  a  view  to  finding  an  archaeological  site,  and  a  profile  of  the  R.S. 
Peabody's  part  of  the  collection,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  few 
artifacts  at  Middlesex  School. 

Museum  Background  to  the  Collection 

Sarah  Turnbaugh,  director  of  MPAC  in  2002,  provided  as 
much  information  to  the  Concord  Museum  as  MPAC  had.  Her 
report  included  when  and  how  it  was  thought  the  collection  came  to 
the  museum  and  information  on  its  cataloging  at  MPAC,  as  well  as 
copies  of  pages  from  the  early  catalog  that  contained  little 
information  about  provenance  other  than  that  the  artifacts  came 
from  the  town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

The  only  data  MPAC  had  about  the  collection's  accession 
that  was  thought  to  be  relevant  was  a  letter  from  an  H.E.  Wheeler, 
whose  letterhead  identified  him  as  a  Methodist  pastor  in  Conway, 
Arkansas.  It  indicated  that  he  offered  a  small  collection  of  artifacts 
from  Arkansas  for  a  few  dollars  to  the  founder  of  MPAC,  Rowland 
G.  Hazard  II,  on  or  about  Sept.  12,  1917  (the  date  of  the  letter).  The 
letter  also  mentioned  that  H.E.  Wheeler  had  recently  traveled  in  the 
Northeast  to  look  at  important  archaeological  and  mineral 
collections  and  visited  Andover,  New  Haven,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  No  mention  was  made  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
or  the  H.C.  Wheeler  collection.  Turnbaugh  researched  extensive 
Hazard  archives  at  the  local  historical  society  but  found  no  further 
letters.  She  noted  that  the  signature  on  the  letter  did  not  match  the 
handwriting  on  paper  slips  found  in  boxes  containing  the  artifacts 
and  concluded  that  the  slips  were  written  by  MPAC's  cataloger, 
Ronald  L.  Olson  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  1  [istory,  or 
his  wife.  She  also  opined  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  transcribing  the 
initials  of  the  collector  who  was  likely  H.E.  Wheeler,  since  nothing 
was  known  of  an  H.C.  Wheeler.  But  did  the  letter  in  fact  relate  to  the 
collection? 
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\\  heelef  Genealogical  Research  and  Proof  of  the  Collector's 
Identity 

1  wondered  nor  only  whether  ll.C.  Wheeler  and  H.E. 
\\  heeler  were  the  same  man,  bur  it  either  were  a  woman.  While 
nineteenth-century  collectors  are  thought  to  have  been 
predominantly  male,  a  biographer  of  the  late  nineteenth-/early 
twentieth-century  Concord  collector,  Adams  Tolman,  stated  that 
Tolman's  wife  was  an  equally  keen  collector  of  arrowheads  and 
regularly  accompanied  him  to  collect  in  the  fields  (French  176). 
Current  members  of  the  Wheeler  family  in  Concord  pointed  the  way 
to  conducting  genealogical  research  on  the  family.  The  Wheelers  are 
a  very  large  family  of  many  branches  within  several  genealogical  lines 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Richard  W. 
Wheeler  told  me  there  was  an  extensive  Wheeler  genealogy  on  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library's  website  that  had  been  updated  by 
Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  former  Chair  of  the  Concord  Historical 
Commission.  Multiple  usages  of  the  name  "Henry,"  and  its 
diminutive  "Harry,"  made  knowledge  of  at  least  a  middle  initial 
crucial  and  added  to  the  complexity  of  the  identifications. 

Rick  Wheeler  indicated  there  were  no  "H's"  in  his  part  of 
the  family  but  kindly  wrote  to  the  Wheeler  family  in  Rhode  Island, 
who  similarly  had  no  information.  Subsequently,  Joe  Wheeler  was 
able  to  point  to  the  possible  identity  of  H.C.  Wheeler  as  the  Henry 
C.  Wheeler  who  in  1915  sold  the  Thoreau  Farm  to  Ruth  Wheeler's 
father,  who  gave  the  property  to  Joe's  parents,  Ruth  and  Caleb,  upon 
their  marriage  in  1916.  He  indicated  that  these  two  Wheeler  families 
belonged  to  different  genealogical  lines.  I  later  learned  that  at  least 
five  families  from  three  lines,  the  George  and  Obadiah  and  Sergeant 
Thomas  Wheeler  lines,  were  living  in  Concord  during  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Only  Henry  C.'s  family  belonged  to 
the  Obadiah  line,  while  most  of  the  other  Wheelers  mentioned  in 
this  text  are  descended  from  George  Wheeler.  Joe  grew  up  on  the 
Thoreau  Farm  and  owns  a  projectile  point  he  and  a  brother  think 
their  father  found  on  the  farm.  Since  he  knew  of  no  other  artifacts, 
[oe  doubted  if  Henry  C.  Wheeler  could  possibly  have  found  a  site 
with  90  artifacts  on  his  property. 
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Figure  1.  Genealogical  charts  for  Henry  C.  Wheeler  and  Harry  E. 
Wheeler. 


Henry  C.  Wheeler 
Obacliah  Wheeler  Line 

#1059* 

Oliver  =  Abigail  Wood 
b. 1725 

#1099* 

Reuben  (5)  =  Hepzebeth  Heywood 
b. 1768 

I 
#1156* 

Franklin  (6)  =  Susan  Collins 
b. 1802 

I 
(#1156)* 

Henry  C.  =  Sarah  J.  Tibbetts 
b. 1846 

I 

Laura  =  Litchfield? 
b. 1874 


Family  lived  in  Acton  or  Carlisle 
before  Henry  C.  moved  to 
Concord  in  the  1870s. 


Harry  E.  Wheeler 
George  Wheeler  Line 

#202* 

Ephraim  (5)  =  Sarah  Heywood 
b. 1734 

I 

#374* 

Ephraim  (6)  =  Sarah  Parkman 
b.1773 

I 
#518* 

Abiel  Heywood  =  Harriet  Lincoln 
b. 1807 

I 
#571* 

Henry  Lincolnf  =  Adda 

b.  1830  b.  1844,  Vermont 

I 
Harry  E.  ft  =  Helen  G. 
b. 1874 

I 

Henry  G. 

b.  1900 
Family  lived  in  Concord  until  I  [enry 
Lincoln  moved  to  Alabama  c.  1880. 


*Numbers  refer  to  individuals  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  Wheeler 

Genealogy. 

f  Henry  Lincoln  fought  often  in  the  Civil  War  beginning  in  1 861 .  I  [e  was 

taken  prisoner  in  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  and  retired  as  Captain  of  the  96th 

US.  Colored  Infantry  (formerly  the  31s'  Louisiana  Native  Guards)  in  1865. 

{Massachusetts  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines  in  the  Civil  U"a/\  Vol.  IV.  1932, 

Norwood  Press.) 

ff H arty  E.  was  a  Methodist  minister  in  Conway,  Arkansas,  in  1917.  In  1900 

he  is  listed  as  a  minister  in  Jefferson,  Arkansas,  with  a  wife  and  son.  In 

1925,  his  wife,  Helen,  sued  him  for  divorce. 
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|oe  Wheeler  had  added  a  note  about  Henry  C.  to  the 
Wheeler  genealogy  on  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  website  but 
had  no  information  on  his  possible  children.  The  next  goal,  then, 
was  to  trace  the  identity  of  H.E.  Wheeler  of  Conway,  Arkansas  who, 
according  to  MPAC's  records,  seemed  to  have  sold  them  the 
collection  in  1917  and  who  might  have  been  H.C.  Wheeler's  son  or 
other  relative.  Judith  Fichtenbaum  of  the  Concord  Museum  took  on 
the  challenge  of  consulting  U.S.  and  State  Censuses  and  town  vital 
statistics  to  find  the  genealogical  links  we  needed  that  were  not  in  the 
Concord  Library's  Wheeler  genealogy.  Figure  1  is  derived  from  the 
wealth  of  information  she  provided  about  H.C.  and  H.E.  Wheeler, 
their  families  and  ancestors. 

Genealogical  research  established  the  presumed  seller  of  the 
collection,  H.E.  Wheeler,  as  the  Rev.  Harry  E.  Wheeler  of  Conway, 
Arkansas — a  very  distant  cousin  of  Henry  C.  Wheeler.  H.C.  and 
H.E.  Wheeler  belonged  to  different  Wheeler  lines,  but  both  families 
lived  in  Concord  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  documented  connection  between  them,  but  the  genealogical 
research  suggests  that  Henry  C.  and  Harry  E.'s  father,  Henry 
Lincoln,  who  was  sixteen  years  older  than  Henry  C,  would  have 
known  each  other  in  Concord.  Henry  C,  whose  family  origins  were 
in  Acton  and  Carlisle,  came  to  Concord  in  the  1870s  after  marrying 
in  1871  and  lived  with  his  wife's  family,  the  Tibbetts,  on  the  Thoreau 
Farm,  acquiring  ownership  in  1883.  Harry  E.'s  father,  Henry  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  Concord  and  is  recorded  as  living  there  in  1865,  but 
fifteen  years  later  he  is  found  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  with  a  six- 
year-old  son,  Harry  E.  Wheeler.  Henry  Lincoln  survived  only  six 
more  years,  dying  in  1886.  Harry  E.  was  the  same  age  as  Henry  C.'s 
daughter,  Laura,  both  being  born  in  1874,  but  no  evidence  was 
found  of  Henry  C.  having  a  son.  Henry  C.'s  death  was  recorded  in 
Lexington  in  1925  by  a  Laura  H.  Litchfield,  presumably  his  married 
daughter,'  and  he  is  buried  in  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery 
with  his  wife  who  died  in  1899  (Figure  2).  A  third  individual  in  the 
grave,  noted  in  the  cemetery  records  but  not  on  the  headstone,  is 
Harry  \\  .  Wheeler,  a  distant  cousin  who  died  in  1909. 2  Additional 
historical  details  about  these  families  are  noted  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  2.  Henry  C.  and  Sarah  J.  Wheeler  headstone.  Pine  Ridge 
Avenue,  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Did  Henry  C,  knowing  of  Harry  E.'s  interest  in  archaeology 
and  mineralogy  (indicated  by  the  MPAC  letter  of  1917),  ask  him  to 
inquire  with  museums  whether  they  would  be  interested  in  that  part 
of  his  collection  still  in  his  possession  at  the  time  he  sold  the 
Thoreau  Farm  in  1915?  And  did  Harry  E.  thereafter  facilitate  the  sale 
or  gift?  Or,  did  Henry  C.  sell  the  collection  to  MPAC  in  1912  when 
he  sold  the  larger  part  to  the  R.S.  Peabody  museum?  If  either,  MPAC 
has  no  record. 

While  the  genealogical  research  provided  circumstantial 
evidence  that  Henry  C.  Wheeler  was  the  likely  collector,  this 
identification  was  further  proved  by  documentary  references 
provided  by  Thoreau  scholar  Thomas  Blanding.  Three  quotations 
from  Franklin  Sanborn's  weekly  articles  in  The  Springfield  Republican 
mention  Henry  Wheeler's  collection  and  collecting.  Sanborn  lived  in 
Concord  and  was  the  same  Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  abolitionist  John  Brown  and  who  financed  Brown  as 
one  of  the  group  of  supporters  known  as  the  "Secret  Six."  From 
Aug.  15,  1901,  is  the  following: 


There  is  a  collection  of  Indian  arrowheads  and  utensils 
at  the  Minot  homestead  on  the  Virginia  road,  where 
Thoreau  was  born,  exceeding  in  amount  anything  thai 
Thoreau   ever   collected.    Mr.    \\  heeler,    the   collector. 
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finds  arrowheads  on  his  SO  acre  farm  as  easily  as 
Thoreau  ever  found  them  at  "Clamshell"  on  the  river 
hank.  (Sanborn  127)3 

\  later  quote  from  April  4,  1912,  clarifies  the  identity  of  the  collector 
and  the  farm  property: 

There  is  a  living  person,  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  Jonas 
Minott  [sic],  where  Thoreau  was  born  in  1817,  Henry 
Wheeler  by  name... who  [has  made]  a  collection  of 
those  substantial  matters  which  Thoreau  wrote 
about....  [In  place  of  the  old  Thoreau  house],  long 
since  removed  further  up  the  road  toward 
Lexington... stands  a  newer  farmhouse,  in  which  the 
united  households  of  Tibbitts  [sic]  and  Wheeler  have 
met  and  set  up  their  household  goods.  (268) 

Henry  C.  Wheeler  was  married  to  Sarah  Tibbetts. 

A  quote  from  February  21,  1907,  expands  the  description  of 
Henry  Wheeler's  artifact  collection  and  connects  him  with  the 
Middlesex  School.  Sanborn  opines: 

H.K.  [sic]  Wheeler  of  Concord  has  been  for  10  years 
or  so  diligently  collecting  in  Thoreau's  earlier  field  of 
research  some  thousand  or  two  specimens  of  Indian 
implements  and  relics,  along  with  other  curios  of  the 
white  man's  period.  These  are  genuinely  aboriginal,  of 
his  own  finding,  and  free  from  that  taint  of  modern 
manufacture  which  is  sure  to  come  when  curios  have 
a  market  value.  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  the 
proper  place  for  his  collection  is  in  the  new  Thoreau 
museum  of  the  Middlesex  School,  by  Bateman's  pond 
in  Concord.  (209) 

In  the  oldest  accessioned  stone  artifact  collection  at  the  Concord 
Museum  (collector  unknown),  is  a  large,  fine  blade  of  black  rhyolite, 
ten  cm  long,  labeled  "Virginia  road,  Concord."  It  is  made  in  the  Fox 
Creek  Stemmed  style  that  belongs  to  the  Middle  Woodland  period 
(see  figure  10;  and  is  either  a  large  spear  head  or  a  knife  (Figure  3). 
Did  this  come  from  the  Thoreau  Farm? 
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Figure  3.  Fox  Creek  Stemmed  biface  from  Virginia  Road,  Concord. 
Courtesy  of  the  Concord  Museum,  Foss-Barrett-Brown  collection. 

Artifacts   from  the  Thoreau   Farm   Site  in  the   H.C.  Wheeler 
Collection  at  the  Concord  Museum 


Only  one  box  of  artifacts  contains  a  label  identifying  the 
material  as  coming  from  a  particular  site:  somewhere  near  the 
Thoreau  Farm,  Concord.  The  label  specifies  92  artifacts,  and  an 
inventory  made  by  the  author  shows  there  are  93,  the  additional 
artifact  perhaps  due  to  breakage.  This  close  correspondence  in 
number  makes  it  likely  that  the  label  is  in  the  right  box.  Sarah 
Turnbaugh  of  MP  AC  compared  the  writing  with  the  signature  on 
H.E.  Wheeler's  letter  and,  finding  it  dissimilar,  concluded  that  the 
label  was  written  by  the  cataloger,  Ronald  Olson.  I  Io\vevcr,  since 
H.E.  Wheeler  was  not  the  collector,  and  the  writing  appears  to  be 
nineteenth-century  in  style,  it  seems  likely  that  the  label  was  written 
by  Henry  C.  himself.4  All  the  artifacts  in  this  box  have  the  same 
MPAC  catalog  number  (H366),  and  there  are  three  other  boxes  ot 
artifacts  with  the  same  number.  At  first  it  was  hoped  this  number 
might  represent  one  site,  but  it  appears  from  Turnbaugh's  analysis  of 
the  cataloging  that  the  material  tended  to  be  cataloged  by  type  of 
artifact,  so  that  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn.  By  today's  standards  of 
typology,  not  all  the  artifacts  in  these  boxes  are  of  the  same  type.  The 
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Thoreau  Farm  label  characterized  the  artifacts  in  thai  box  as  finished 

and  unfinished  blades,  which  1  have  identified  as  projectile  points 
and  edge  tools  ot  various  kinds  (knives,  scrapers  [Figure  4]),  and  the 
other  boxes  have  similar  contents. 


Figure  4.  Artifact  List  for  the  Thoreau  Farm  Site 

Projectile  Points: 

Knives,  unfinished: 

Middle  Archaic: 

ovoid,  ovoid-pointed, 

Neville 

2 

leaf-shaped, 

Neville  Variant 

5 

rectangular, 

Stark 

7 

L:  4-10  cm 

16 

Late  Archaic  Tvpes: 
Brewerton  Eared 
Notched 

1 

Scrapers 

ovoid,  trianguloid, 
teardrop,  L:  4-8  cm 

9 

Atlantic  (cut  down) 

1 

Scrapers,  unfinished: 

Susquehanna  Broad 
Small  Triangle 

2 
1 

trianguloid,  ovoid 
Scraper-gravers: 

2 

Fishtail 
Early  Woodland  Tvpes: 
Meadowood 

2 
1 

graver  points 
on  scrapers 
Bifacial  blade  fragments: 

2 
10 

Rossville 

3 

Cores  and 

Middle  Woodland  Tvpes: 

core-hammerstones: 

5 

Lagoon? 

2 

Fox  Creek  Lanceolate 

4 

Knives: 

Artifact  total: 

93 

ovoid,  ovoid-pointed, 
leaf-shaped,  rectangular, 
L:  4- 10cm 

18 

When  radiocarbon  dating  is  not  possible,  as  with  this 
collection,  archaeologists  look  at  types  of  "projectile  points"  (dart- 
heads,  spear  points,  arrowheads)  to  provide  a  rough  chronology  and 
identify  time  periods  represented  at  a  site.  31  points,  a  third  of  the 
artifacts  from  the  box  containing  Thoreau  Farm  material,  cover  the 
Middle  and  Late  Archaic  periods  as  well  as  the  I^arly  and  Middle 
Woodland  periods  (ca.  6,000  BC  -  1,000  AD).  Relatively  few 
projectile  points  scattered  over  a  long  time  span  suggests  multiple 
short-term  camps  of  hunter-gatherer  peoples  (Figure  4,  first  column, 
1  igure  5).  Interestingly,  there  are  no  points  from  the  Late  Woodland 
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and  Contact  periods,  which  are  associated  with  horticulture  and  corn 
cultivation.  There  is  also  no  evidence  of  the  earliest  periods,  the 
Paleoindian  and  Early  Archaic.  Many  of  the  projectile  points  and 
other  artifacts  are  broken,  so  Wheeler  did  not  select  for  whole 
specimens  as  collectors  often  did.  The  shape  and  manufacture  of 
projectile  points,  which  are  given  type  names,  are  what  determine 
their  identification  and  chronology,  and  bases  without  points  are 
usually  identifiable  (Figures  4,  5). 

Apart  from  the  projectile  points,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
remaining  artifacts  (62)  are  edge  tools,  some  of  them  large,  half  of 
which  are  unfinished  (Figure  4,  second  column).  They  probably 
represent  knives  and  a  few  scrapers,  judging  by  the  thickness  of  the 
cutting  edges  (Figures  6,  7).  There  are  leaf-shaped  knives  and 
teardrop  endscrapers  as  well  as  scrapers  with  graver  points,  but  no 
typical  perforators  (Figure  7).  In  addition,  there  are  five  multifaceted 
cores  from  which  flakes  were  struck  to  make  edge  tools,  projectile 
points,  and  other  tools.  Some  of  the  worn  cores  became 
hammerstones.  There  are  no  woodworking  tools,  spear  thrower 
weights,  plummets,  pestles,  whetstones,  and  there  is  no  chipping 
waste.  It  is  possible  that  these  were  collected  but  are  now  in  the 
collection's  generalized  Concord  material. 

The  overall  artifact  profile  gives  the  impression  of  being 
skewed  when  compared  with  material  in  collections  at  the  Concord 
Museum  from  other  Concord  sites  that  have  a  similar  number  of 
artifacts  but  a  greater  variety  of  tool  types.  While  the  number  of  large 
edge  tools  and  their  apparent  general  uniformity  suggest  this  site  may 
have  been  a  manufacturing  area  for  them,  it  is  not  possible  in  fact  to 
connect  these  tools  with  the  projectile  points  to  give  them  an 
approximate  date,  so  it  cannot  be  determined  if  they  belong  to  one 
period  or  many.  Only  a  controlled  excavation  could  do  that, 
comparing  the  positions  of  artifacts  to  one  other  in  the  soil  or  their 
associations  with  organic  material  such  as  charcoal  that  could  be 
radiocarbon  dated.  The  lithics  (stone  types)  used  are  typical  of  the 
Boston  area's  gray  and  black  rhyolites  of  which  Concord  artifacts  are 
largely  made,  with  a  few  artifacts  of  quart/.ite,  one  of  argillite,  and 
one  of  the  usually  common  white  quartz.  One  artifact  may  be  of  red 
felsite  from  Braintree  and  another  may  be  of  white  and  tan  felsite 
from  Sally  Rock.  The  Early  Woodland  Meadowood  point  appears  to 
be  of  a  New  York  State  gray  chert. 
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Figure  5.  Thoreau  Farm  site:  Projectile  Points  and  Projectile  Point 
Bases.  1,  Neville;  2,  Neville  Variant;  3,  Stark;  4,  Brewerton  Eared- 
Notched;  5,  Atlantic  (cut  down);  6,  Susquehanna  Broad;  7,  Fishtail;  8, 
Small  Triangle;  9,  Meadowood;  10-11,  Rossville;  12,  Fox  Creek 
Lanceolate.  Courtesy  of  the  Concord  Museum:  H.C.  Wheeler  collection. 
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Figure  6.  Thoreau  Farm  site:  Large  Edge  Tools  (knives  or  scrapers). 
Courtesy  of  the  Concord  Museum:  H.C.  Wheeler  collection. 
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Figure  7.  Thoreau  Farm  site:  Edge  Tools:  1,  4,  scrapers  with  graver 
points;  2,  5,  teardrop  endscrapers;  3,  6-9,  knives.  Courtesy  of  the 

Concord  Museum:  H.C  Wheeler  collection. 
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The  Original  Thoreau  Farm  Land 


One  aspect  of  the  research  focused  on  what  was  known 
about  the  land  at  the  original  Thoreau  Farm  that  surrounded  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Birthplace  site  and  its  current  condition,  with  a 
view  to  identifying  the  possible  location  of  an  archaeological  site, 
assuming  the  artifacts  were  indeed  found  on  the  farm  as  the  Sanborn 
quotes  would  suggest.  Criteria  for  such  a  site  would  include  closeness 
to  a  good  water  source  and  well-drained  land  for  habitation  or 
horticulture  and  might  include  a  southern  exposure  and  protection 
from  wind,  such  as  the  south  side  of  a  hill.  The  Thoreau  Farm  land 
provides  many  possible  locations  that  fit  some  of  these  criteria. 
Additionally,  an  archaeological  site  uncovered  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  most  likely  found  in  a  plowed  field.  However,  the 
current  condition  of  much  of  the  former  farmland,  covered  in  dense 
scrub,  would  make  an  archaeological  survey  very  difficult  to  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  what  "near  Thoreau's 
Farm,"  found  on  the  artifact  box  label,  really  means.  The  farm  is 
about  a  mile  from  the  Concord  River,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  site 
represented  by  these  artifacts  is  not  on  the  farm's  land  and  that 
Henry  C.  was  collecting  from  two  sites  northwest  of  his  property 
near  the  Great  Meadows.  The  artifact  profile  in  Figure  4  would  fit 
the  profile  of  one  of  the  Great  Meadows  sites  known  from  Concord 
Museum  collections.  Alternatively,  Wheeler  might  have  been 
collecting  from  a  site  on  Pine  Hill  a  half  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
Thoreau  Farm.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Wheeler-Merriam  house, 
477  Virginia  Road,  that  at  one  time  belonged  to  a  Wheeler  family  of 
the  Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler  line.  In  front  of  it  rests  a  supposed  Indian 
mortar  for  corn  grinding  that  is  a  large  boulder  with  a  hollow  "basin" 
on  top.  Hamilton  Algeo,  owner  of  the  house  in  the  early  1900s,  used 
a  team  of  oxen  to  haul  it  from  high  up  on  the  west  side  of  Pine  Hill. 
(The  original  position  of  the  boulder  is  marked  on  a  map  of  the 
collector,  Benjamin  L.  Smith,  at  the  Concord  Museum.)  It  is 
possible,  but  in  my  view  not  likely,  that  Henry  C.'s  artifacts  came 
from  Pine  Hill.  On  the  plus  side,  the  hill  is  adjacent  to  a  good  stream 
of  running  water,  Flm  Brook,  but  there  are  no  other  known  artifacts 
from  this  location  besides  the  "mortar,"  which  may  not  in  tact  he  a 
mortar.  The  boulder's  hollow  basin  on  top  shows  no  signs  of 
grinding  and  is  likely  the  result  of  a  natural  spall. 

While  the  Great  Meadows  and  Pine  Hill  sites  are  possible 
sources  of  the  box  of  "near  Thoreau's   Farm"   artifacts,   Franklin 
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Sanborn's  quotes  encourage  a  closer  look  at  the  Thoreau  Farm  land 
itself  as  their  source.  Vbout  1878,  during  the  Tibbetts'  ownership 
The  Tibbetts  were  Henry  C.  Wheeler's  in-laws),  the  Thoreau 
Birthplace  house  was  moved  east  down  Virginia  Road  and  replaced 
with  another  house,  the  one  acquired  by  Henry  C.  Wheeler  in  1883. 
[oseph  \\  heeler,  who  was  born  in  that  replacement  house  and  grew 
up  on  the  SO -acre  farm,  wrote  a  paper  on  its  history.5  In  it  he  drew  a 
map  of  what  he  remembered  about  land  use  on  the  farm  (Figure  8). 
The  farm  lav  to  the  north  and  south  of  Virginia  Road,  which  is  on 
the  east  side  of  Concord.  The  general  area  of  the  farm  is  almost  an 
island  surrounded  by  swamp  or  streams:  Mill  Brook  to  the  west  and 
south  and  Elm  Brook  to  the  east  and  north.  Mill  Brook  appears  on 
maps  to  start  in  the  area,  but  when  I  asked  if  there  were  any  clear 
bubbling  springs,  Joe  replied  that  there  were  not  and  that  most  of  the 
land  was  so  swampy  it  was  not  clear  in  which  direction  the  water 
flowed  or  where  Mill  Brook  started.  The  only  clear  stream  is  Elm 
Brook,  further  to  the  east  along  Virginia  Road,  which  looks  to  have 
been  at  least  partly  canalized.  Ditches,  dug  perhaps  in  the  eighteenth 
century  on  the  north  side  of  the  farm,  drain  water  from  or  into  a 
large  cattail  swamp  on  the  northeast  border  that  is  marked  "Algeo's 
swamp"  on  Wheeler's  map. 

From  taking  two  walking  tours,  one  with  J.  Walter  Brain,  a 
director  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  I  found  that  currently  much  of  the 
original  farm  land  is  reverting  to  scrub  and  not  accessible  even  on 
foot.  This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  west  and  south  side  where 
meadows  and  an  orchard  marked  on  the  Wheeler  map  were 
subdivided  for  building;  beyond  the  present  houses  and  gardens,  the 
land  is  not  maintained.  This  area  may  formerly  have  been  plowed, 
and  in  my  view  it  is  the  most  likely  location  for  a  site.  On  the  eastern 
side,  a  cursory  look  at  a  former  asparagus  field  did  not  disclose 
evidence  of  chipping  waste  or  other  fragments.  This  field  and  the 
former  Breen  Farm  (Figure  8)  are  cultivated  by  "Gaining  Ground,"  a 
nonprofit  farm  that  raises  food  for  hunger  relief  with  the  help  of 
community  volunteers/' 
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Figure  8.  Joseph  C.  Wheeler's  map  of  the  old  Thoreau  Farm 
(Birthplace).  (In  The  Concord Saunterer,  N.  S.,  Vol.  7  (1999):  29). 

The  northern  part  of  the  farm  has  some  intriguing 
characteristics  and  seemed  to  Joe  to  be  a  good  location  for  a  Native 
American  site.  There  was  originally  a  farm  road  from  behind  the 
farmhouse  that  went  north  across  a  ditch  to  an  asparagus  field  al  the 
top  of  a  hill.  As  Joe  described  it,  there  was  a  wood  of  pine  trees  on 
the  hillside,  and  at  one  point  two  large  boulders  sat  on  each  side  of 
the  path  to  the  asparagus   field.  Joe   said  the  area  was   known   to 
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Thoreau  as  "Two  Boulder  I  till"  (Figure  9).    The  farm  road  is  no 

longer  passable,  but  I  gained  aeeess  via  the  land  cultivated  by 
"Gaining  Ground."  Many  of  the  pines  have  been  cut,  and  the  former 
asparagus  field  is  now  a  gently  sloping  mown  hay  field,  but  the 
boulders  just  below  the  edge  ot  the  field,  while  hidden  in  scrub,  are 
over  six  feet  high  and  still  impressive.  To  the  east  is  a  flat  table  rock. 
The  area  suggests  a  hilltop  "Dancing  Field"  like  the  one  referred  to 
by  the  late  Wampanoag  historian,  Russell  Gardner,  which  belonged 
to  his  ancestors  on  Martha's  Vineyard  (Gardner  57). 


Figure  9.  The  boulders  of  Thoreau's  "Two-Boulder  Hill,"  old 

Thoreau  Farm,  April  2011.  (The  second  boulder  is  behind  scrub  to 

the  right  by  the  small  fir  tree.) 


R.S.    Peabody    Museum's    H.C.    Wheeler    Collection    and    the 
Middlesex  School  Artifacts 


The  portion  of  the  H.C.  Wheeler  Collection  at  the  Robert  S. 
Peabody  Museum  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  was  originally  double 
the  Concord  Museum's  portion,  bought  as  their  records  show  from 
I  I.C.  Wheeler  in  1912.  When  first  received  at  R.S.  Peabody  it 
contained  over  1,358  objects,  but  through  deaccessioning,  mainly  in 
the  1920s,  only  732  artifacts  remain,  making  what  is  left  comparable 
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to  the  Concord  Museum's  collection  of  725.  All  except  15  of  the  732 
artifacts  come  from  Concord,  and  an  original  note,  while  not 
specifying  individual  sites,  stated  that  the  artifacts  came  from  village 
sites  along  the  Concord  River  within  five  or  six  miles  of  H.C. 
Wheeler's  house,  i.e.  the  Thoreau  Birthplace.  The  range  of  artifact 
types  is  also  comparable  to  the  Concord  Museum's  collection  but 
more  extensive,  comprising  woodworking  tools  such  as  axes,  adzes, 
gouges,  celts,  and  chisels  and  tools  related  to  hunting  and  fishing 
such  as  spear  thrower  weights,  projectile  points,  plummets,  sinkers, 
and  grooved  stones.  There  were  also  food  and  skin  preparation  tools 
such  as  ceramic  and  stone  bowls,  drills,  gravers,  scrapers,  edge  tools 
(knives  or  scrapers),  an  ulu  (semicircular  knife),  and  bifaces  (tools  of 
uncertain  use  flaked  on  both  sides)  as  well  as  horticultural  and 
grinding  tools  such  as  a  hoe,  pestles,  and  a  mano  (circular  grinding 
stone).  Tools  and  materials  related  to  the  making  of  tools  include 
hammerstones,  cores,  chipping  waste,  pre-forms,  abrading  and 
polishing  stones,  and  whetstones.  In  addition  there  are  gorgets 
(probable  wrist  protectors),  a  pendant,  a  strike-a-light,  graphite,  and 
there  is  a  gaming  piece. 

Apart  from  Concord,  eight  Massachusetts  towns  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Concord  as  well  as  further  afield  were  originally 
listed  as  site  locations.  No  site  identification  was  made  (except  for 
Arlington).  In  alphabetical  order  the  towns  or  town  districts  were: 
Acton,  Bedford,  Lexington,  Marblehead,  Maynard,  Mystic  Pond  in 
Arlington,  North  Billerica,  North  Sudbury,  and  Sudbury.  Of  the  15 
remaining  artifacts,  12  come  from  Sudbury:  a  spear  thrower  weight, 
gouge,  stone  pipe,  a  strike-a-light,  four  scrapers,  two  ulus,  graphite, 
and  a  pebble.  Two  spear  thrower  weights  come  from  Lexington  and 
the  "Wheeler  Farm"  respectively,  and  a  bifaced  implement  is  from 
Maynard.  "Wheeler  Farm"  is  a  name  used  by  old  Concord  collectors 
for  a  site  near  White  Pond,  Concord,  generally  known  as  Gardner  or 
Anson  Wheeler's  Farm  (his  full  name  was  Gardner  Anson),  and  it  is 
assumed  this  is  the  site  referred  to. 

The  current  number  of  H.C.  Wheeler  artifacts  at  the 
Middlesex  School  is  five,  with  labels  for  two  more.  Most  have  labels 
of  "H.C.  Wheeler"  attached  to  them  and  comprise:  a  pestle,  a  celt- 
like axe,  a  mortar,  a  gouge,  a  label  that  says  "Arrow  Point  Concord" 
that  may  belong  with  an  unlabeled  Late  Woodland  Levanna-style 
projectile  point,  and  two  labels  that  refer  to  a  "Fish-line  Sinker"  and 
"Spear-head,"  which  are  missing.  From  Franklin  Sanborn's  February 
21,  1907,  newspaper  column — in  which  he  urged  Henry  Wheeler  to 
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give  his  collection  to  the  school's  new  Thoreau  museum  started  in 
1906  it  appears  that  Wheeler  gave  this  handful  of  artifacts.  The 
school  also  has  a  quantity  of  numbered  artifacts  given  by  the 
Concord     collector     Adams     Tolman     out     of     his     6,000-artifact 

collection,  the  rest  of  which  is  in  the  Concord  Museum.  Tolman's 
catalog  mentions  that  he  gave  one  of  those  artifacts,  a  small  circular 
slate  pendant  with  drill  hole  from  Puffer  Field  in  Sudbury,  to  the 
school's  Thoreau  Museum  in  1908.  Tolman's  father,  George,  was  the 
original  compiler  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  library's  Wheeler 
genealogy,  and  for  many  years,  as  Secretary  of  the  Concord 
Antiquarian  Society,  he  curated  the  collections  that  became  the 
( amcord  Antiquarian  Museum,  now  the  Concord  Museum.  The 
Middlesex  School's  Thoreau  Museum  was  disbanded,  but  a 
description  of  it  may  be  found  in  an  unpublished  paper  by  the  late 
Stephen  F.  Ells. 

Conclusion 

It  was  possible  to  discover  the  identity  of  H.C.  Wheeler  as 
Henry  C.  Wheeler  of  the  Thoreau  Birthplace  in  Concord  through 
genealogical  research  from  a  starting  point  provided  by  a  current 
Wheeler  family  member  in  Concord,  Joseph  C.  Wheeler. 
Genealogical  research  into  the  identity  of  the  man  who  may  have 
sold  the  collection  to  the  Museum  of  Primitive  Art  and  Culture  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1917,  Harry  E.  Wheeler,  although  suggestive,  did 
not  conclusively  prove  a  connection  to  Henry  C.  Wheeler.  Quotes 
from  Franklin  Sanborn  about  Henry  Wheeler  collecting  Native 
American  artifacts  on  his  farm  clinched  his  identity  as  a  collector 
who  found  artifacts  on  his  own  land.  No  conclusion  was  reached 
about  the  location  of  the  archaeological  site  referred  to  in  a  box  of 
artifacts  labeled  "from  a  large  village  site,  Concord  River,  near 
Thoreau's  Farm,  Concord,  Mass."  There  are  several  possible  site 
locations  within  the  old  farm  area,  as  well  as  three  Massachusetts 
f  listorical  Commission  listed  sites  within  a  mile  of  the  Thoreau  farm 
where  I  lenry  C.  Wheeler  might  have  collected. 

While  the  detective  work  has  successfully  elucidated  the 
identity  of  the  artifact  collector,  pieces  of  the  puzzle  remain  missing, 
as  is  usual  in  archaeological  work.  It  is  clear  that  an  archaeological 
site  existed  on  the  Thoreau  Farm,  but  without  knowing  its  actual 
location — whose  discovery  would  require  an  extensive  archaeological 
survey — more  of  the  missing  pieces  that  further  excavation  would 
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provide  cannot  be  added.  In  a  broader  context,  the  Thoreau  Farm 
site  is  one  of  over  a  hundred  archaeological  sites  in  Concord,  most 
of  which  are  known  only  through  the  efforts  of  amateur  collectors  of 
the  past.  The  earliest  of  these,  it  appears,  was  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
though  whether  he  ever  collected  at  his  birthplace  is  not  known  to 
me.  Subsequent  collectors  inspired  by  him,  such  as  Adams  Tolman 
(mentioned  above),  took  collecting  to  a  higher  level  by  numbering  all 
artifacts  and  recording  find  spots  in  notebooks.  Identification  of 
these  artifacts  and  sites  and  the  computerization  of  this  data  is  my 
ongoing  task.  One  of  my  aims  is  to  demonstrate  settlement  patterns 
at  different  points  in  time.  This  still  only  represents  a  first  step 
towards  constructing  Concord's  history  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the 
Puritan  founders — a  step  leading  toward  scientifically  conducted 
excavation  and  exploration  to  further  fill  out  a  puzzle  that  can  never 
be  fully  completed.  In  the  meantime,  sites  on  private  land  where  they 
are  not  protected  by  law  are  increasingly  at  risk  from  building. 
Thoreau's  "Clamshell"  site  mentioned  by  Sanborn  was  one  of  these, 
and  all  we  archaeologists  could  do  was  examine  what  was  left  in 
collections  after  its  destruction. 
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Figure  10.  Archaeological  periods  in  Concord,  MA 

Paleoindian  1 0,000-8,000  B.C. 

Early  Archaic  8,000-6,000  B.C. 

Middle  Archaic  6,000-3,000  B.C.        ) 

Late  Archaic  3,000-500  B.C.  )    Thoreau 

Early  Woodland  500  B.C-300  A.D.     )     Farm 

Middle  Woodland  300-1000  A.D.  ) 

Late  Woodland  1000-1500  A.D. 

Contact  1500-1650  A.D. 


NOTES 


Henry  C.  Wheeler,  together  with  Laura  Litchfield,  sold  the 
Thoreau  Farm  to  G.  Frederick  Robinson,  Ruth  Wheeler's 
father,  on  December  13,  1915.  The  deed  notes  that  neither 
had  a  spouse  but  does  not  state  Laura's  relationship  to 
Henry  (Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds,  Book  4019,  p.  436). 
Other  records  indicate  Henry  C.  had  a  daughter,  Laura 
(Figure  1). 

Harry  W.  Wheeler,  an  engraver  in  Boston,  was  born  in 
Concord  to  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Morse)  Wheeler  and  died 
on  December  14,  1909,  at  the  age  of  42  {Massachusetts  Vital 
Records).  I  le  appears  to  have  had  an  older  brother,  Frank  K. 
(US  Census  1880).  I  lis  birth  certificate  listed  his  father  as 
Benjamin  franklin  Wheeler,  and  the  latter's  death  certificate 
named  Jotham  and  Azubah  Wheeler  as  Benjamin's  parents 
(Concord  Vital  Statistics).  Jotham  and  Azubah  belonged  to 
the  Sgt.  Thomas  Wheeler  line  (Tolman). 
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3.  The       archaeology       of       Clamshell       Bluff,       Concord, 
Massachusetts,    is    described    by    Shirley    Blancke,    Elinor 
Downs,  Tonya  Largy,  and  Anders  Rhodin  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Massachusetts  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  56  (2),  1995,  pp. 
29-84. 

4.  A  search  for  documents  that  might  show  Henry  C.'s  original 
signature  was  unsuccessful. 

5.  The  map  and  details  of  the  house  removal  are  in  Wheeler, 
Joseph  C,  "Growing  Up  On  Thoreau  Farm."  The  Concord 
Saunterer,  The  Thoreau  Society,  N.S.,  Vol.  7,  1999. 

6.  The  present  Thoreau  Farm  (Birth  house),  or  Wheeler-Minot 
house,  is  surrounded  by  two  acres  and  owned  by  the 
Thoreau  Farm  Trust.  The  rest  of  the  former  Breen  land 
belongs  to  the  town. 

7.  Thoreau  writes,  "Went  to  what  we  called  Two-Boulder  Hill, 
behind  the  house  where  I  was  born"  (Journal  XIII:  116). 
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'.■{ti  emblem  of  all  progress":  Ecological  Succession  in  Thoreau's 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 

Richard  J.  Schneider 


I  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  is  perhaps 
Thoreau's  most  puzzling  book.  It  perplexed  his  contemporaries, 
prompting  James  Russell  Lowell  to  complain  that  Thoreau  seemed 
to  invite  the  reader  on  a  river  party  only  to  deliver  a  sermon  instead. 
At  first  glance  it  seems  a  loose  compendium  of  essays  strung  on  the 
thin  thread  of  a  week-long  boat  trip.  Examined  more  closely, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  by  Linck  Johnson  to  have  a  "complex 
weave."1  Against  the  warp  of  the  weekly  structure  Thoreau  weaves  a 
weft  of  various  structural  and  thematic  threads.2  Although  A  Week 
contains  many  sometimes  contradictory  thematic  strands,  the  one 
that  comes  closest  to  holding  the  book  together  is  Thoreau's 
treatment  of  ecological  and  cultural  succession  in  global,  national, 
local,  and  individual  history.  Following  this  thread  throughout  A 
Week  reveals  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  writing  career  Thoreau 
was  searching  for  ways  to  integrate  the  natural  and  social  worlds  into 
his  concern  for  individual  spiritual  and  moral  development. 

Succession  in  nature  is  "the  process  by  which  organisms  re- 
colonize  an  area  following  a  disturbance"  such  as  fire,  storms, 
grazing,  or  erosion  (S tiling  479).  In  primary  succession,  plants  or 
animals  invade  an  area  in  which  there  were  none  before,  such  as  a 
desert  or  a  newly  dug  pond  at  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow.  In 
secondary  succession,  one  species  replaces  another  already  existing 
species  after  a  disturbance.  For  instance,  when  a  forest  is  cleared  to 
create  farmland  and  the  farm  field  is  eventually  abandoned,  the 
species  of  trees  that  repopulate  the  field  might  be  quite  different 
from  the  trees  that  were  originally  there  (479).  This  process  of 
succession  applies  to  humans  as  well  as  to  plants  and  animals.  For 
instance,  the  disturbance  that  helped  Europeans  to  displace  the 
American  Indians  was  the  epidemic  of  European  diseases  that 
decimated  much  of  the  Indian  population  even  before  many  of  the 
Europeans  arrived  to  settle  permanently. 

Thoreau's  classic  description  of  secondary  succession  is  in 
his  notes  on  forest  succession  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  manuscript. 
These  notes  are  sometimes  published  as  a  separate  essay  titled  "The 
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Succession  of  Forest  Trees."  Ecologist  David  Foster  credits  Thoreau 
with  originating  in  these  notes  the  term  "succession"  as  it  is  still  used 
in  ecology  today  (Foster  134).  In  his  notes  on  forest  succession 
Thoreau  explains  that  succession  can  also  be  accomplished  more 
gradually  by  "facilitation,"  the  preparation  by  one  species  of 
conditions  that  enable  the  next  species  to  succeed.  As  Michael 
Berger  points  out,  "the  facilitation  model  of  succession  is  the  most 
prominent  model  employed  in  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds.  The  role  of  pine 
woods  as  'a  natural  nursery  of  oaks'  is  an  essential  component  of 
Thoreau's  analysis  of  pine-oak  crop  rotation"  (60).  But  although 
Thoreau  would  not  use  the  word  "succession"  to  describe  such 
processes  until  late  in  his  career,  we  shall  see  that  he  uses  the  basic 
principles  of  succession  as  early  as  A  Week. 

Several  critics  have  approached  this  theme  of  succession  in 
A  Week,  focusing  narrowly  on  European  culture  displacing  American 
Indians,  an  example  of  human  succession,  but  none  have  explored  it 
fully.  Robert  Sayre  argues  that  although  Indians  might  not  be  the 
major  subject  of  A  Week,  "Thoreau's  visions  of  them  make  a 
coherent  story,  which  is  one  of  the  threads  of  the  book's  continuity" 
(29).  The  book,  Sayre  says,  "contains  a  condensed  history,  in  an 
inferential,  poetic  form,  of  Indian-European  relations  in  America,  as 
represented  in  the  little  corner  of  northeastern  Massachusetts  and 
southern  New  Hampshire  which  is  the  book's  microcosm"  (28). 
Harry  Henderson  widens  the  perspective  of  Thoreau's  history:  the 
historical  events  that  Thoreau  describes  "are  not  merely  local,  but 
national  in  their  communal  resonance,  and  belong  to  the  national 
legend  of  expansion  into  the  wilderness"  (8).  Lawrence  Buell 
convincingly  suggests  that  this  historical  theme  is  connected  to  an 
even  more  ambitious  global  goal,  one  that  most  accurately  describes 
the  approach  to  historical  succession  in  A  Week:  "nothing  less  than 
to  encompass  the  whole  of  Thoreau's  intellectual  development, 
indeed  to  take  in  the  whole  cultural  history  of  mankind"  (Literary 
Transcendentalism  207). 

Thoreau's  Alternative  History 

Thoreau  is  attempting  what  [oan  Burbick  calls  an 
"alternative  history"  of  humanity,  one  in  which  "the  natural  world 
had  to  be  integrated  with  human  history"  (1).  Thoreau  argues  tor  this 
integration  explicitly  in  his  critique  of  historical  methods  in  the 
"Monday"  chapter  of  A  Week: 
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I  [istor)  has  neither  the  venerableness  of  antiquity,  nor 

the  freshness  of  the  modern.  It  does  as  if  it  would  go  to 
the  beginning  of  things,  which  natural  history  might 
with  reason  assume  to  do;  but  consider  the  Universal 
History,  and  then  tell  us — when  did  burdock  and 
plantain  sprout  first?  (156) 

Although  Burbick  is  correct  about  the  integrative  element  in 
Thoreau's  historical  method,  she  also  argues  that  by  the  time  he 
wrote  A  Week  Thoreau  had  rejected  the  optimistic,  Romantic 
historical  view  that  "sustained  the  ideal  of  progress,  the  triumph  of 
civilization,  and  the  necessary  control  of  'primitive'  forces"  (15).  A 
reading  of  A  Week  from  the  perspective  of  ecological  succession 
suggests  instead  that  although  Thoreau  does  criticize  the  treatment 
of  Native  Americans  as  European  settlers  displaced  them,  he  does 
not  reject  the  basic  Romantic  historical  premise  of  civilization's 
progress,  the  succession  from  Native  American  to  European  culture. 
The  integrative  approach  to  history  that  Thoreau  uses  is  not 
that  of  the  mainstream  American  historians  of  his  day  but  another 
alternative  historical  tradition  popular  as  he  began  his  writing  career 
and  based  in  the  new  integrative  geography  of  the  European 
polymath  Alexander  Humboldt.  This  geography  was  "new"  because, 
as  Ning  Yu  observes,  it  "refused  to  take  geography  as  a  mere 
collection  of  sketches  of  unconnected  places  on  the  earth"  (307).  For 
Humboldt,  as  Laura  Dassow  Walls  explains, 

nature  was  never  merely  background  but  played  an 
essential  role  in  the  development  of  human  societies;  in 
his  natural  writings,  the  ways  various  societies  construct 
their  views  of  nature  were  crucial  to  understanding 
their  physical  environment.  {Passages  8) 

Integrating  the  natural  world  into  human  history  was  very  much  in 
the  Ilumboldtian  Romantic  tradition  of  combining  natural  science 
with  human  history  through  geography.  This  integrative  geography  is 
the  source  of  what  sociologist  Robert  Ezra  Park  has  since  labeled 
"human  ecology,"  defined  as  the  "general  science  of  ecology  which 
includes  man  with  all  other  living  creatures"  (1 1). 

More      problematically,      from      a      twenty-first      century 
perspective,  the  views  of  cultural  succession  expressed  in  A  Week  are 
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also  consistent  with  a  progressive  view  of  human  civilization  made 
popular  by  one  of  Humboldt's  followers,  Arnold  Guyot.  According 
to  Guyot,  God's  plan  for  humanity  was  that 

civilizations  representing  the  highest  degree  of  culture 
ever  attained  by  man,  at  the  different  periods  of  his 
history,  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  the  same  places, 
but  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  from  one 
continent  to  another,  following  a  certain  order.  This 
order  may  be  called  the  geographical  march  of  history.  (300, 
emphasis  in  original) 

This  is  a  nineteenth-century  version  of  a  process  that  twenty- first 
century  geographers  call  "sequent  occupance,"  although  modern 
geographers  would  not  view  it  with  Guyot's  determinism.  But  it 
applies  both  in  human  society  and  nature.3  Thoreau  would  not  read 
Humboldt's  Cosmos  until  1849,  the  year  A  Week  was  published,  and 
he  would  not  read  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man  until  1851.4  However,  A 
Week  reveals  that  his  mind  was  already  fertile  ground  for  their  ideas. 
When  he  did  later  read  Guyot,  Thoreau  seems,  as  I  have  suggested 
elsewhere  (see  "Climate  Does  Thus  React"),  to  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  an  inevitable  "march  of  history"  in  human  culture. 

Natural  History  and  Human  History 

In  A  Week  Thoreau  shows  how  Nature  itself  proves  to  be  a 
historian  that  records  its  own  history  at  its  own  pace  but  also  how 
natural  history  influences  human  history.  In  "Wednesday"  he 
includes  an  extended  meditation  on  how  waterfalls  create  smooth 
potholes  in  rocks.  Thoreau  is  amused  by  the  British  Royal  Society's 
error  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  claiming  these  potholes  to  be 
artificial,  when  in  fact  "their  origin  is  apparent  to  the  most  careless 
observer"  (247):  "A  stone  which  the  current  has  washed  down, 
meeting  with  obstacles,  revolves  as  on  a  pivot  where  it  lies,  gradually 
sinking  in  the  course  of  centuries  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rock." 
The  holes  thus  created  were  said  to  be  used  by  the  Sachem 
Wannalancet's  tribe  to  conceal  provisions  from  their  Mohawk 
enemies  thus  proving  that  there  are  not  only  sermons,  but  history,  in 
stones  (246). 

Thoreau  is  clearly  well  versed  in  the  basic  tenets  of  the  new 
science   of  geology  and  its   basic   insight   that   nature   has   its   own 
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history.5  \  tew  pages  earlier  in  the  same  chapter  Thoreau  expresses 
his  delight  in  seeing  islands  in  the  river.  Although  he  had  already 
built  his  cabin  .11  Walden  Pond  rather  than  on  an  island,  Thoreau 
confesses,  "1  have  a  fancy  for  building  my  hut  on  one"  (243).  What 
fascinates  him  about  islands  in  rivers  is  their  visible  geologic  history: 
"There  is  commonly  such  a  one  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  whose 
currents  bring  down  and  deposit  their  respective  sands  in  the  eddy  at 
their  confluence,  as  it  were  the  womb  of  a  continent"  (243). 

At  other  times  Thoreau  observes  how  human  and  natural 
history  intersect  to  effect  environmental  succession.  In  "Monday" 
the  brothers  encounter  "a  small  desert...  on  the  east  bank"  of  the 
river  (146).  They  learn  from  an  old-time  resident  that  once  "corn  and 
grain  grew  there,  and  it  was  a  cultivated  field"  (146).  It  became  a 
desert  when 

at  length  the  fishermen,  for  this  was  a  fishing  place, 
pulled  up  the  bushes  on  the  shore,  for  greater 
convenience  in  hauling  their  seines,  and  when  the  bank 
was  thus  broken,  the  wind  began  to  blow  up  the  sand 
from  the  shore,  until  at  length  it  had  covered  about 
fifteen  acres  several  feet  deep.  (146) 

Modern  ecology  would  consider  this  a  textbook  example  of 
succession  caused  by  an  invasive  species — humans.  We  should  add, 
however,  that  Thoreau  does  not  condemn  the  result  of  this  human 
intervention.  The  desert  provides  a  welcome  break  in  the  almost 
monotonous  greenery:  "In  the  midst  of  the  almost  universal 
greenness"  of  the  river  bank,  he  says,  "this  sand  was  indeed 
somewhat  impressive  and  beautiful  to  us"  (146). 

Another  benefit  of  the  recently  formed  desert  is  what  it 
reveals  about  human  history.  The  brothers  notice  that  the  wind  has 
blown  off  the  sand  in  one  place  to  reveal  "the  foundation  of  an 
Indian  wigwam  exposed,  a  perfect  circle  of  burnt  stones  four  or  five 
feel  in  diameter,  mingleel  with  fine  charcoal  and  the  bones  of  small 
animals,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  sand"  (146).  Nature 
preserves  not  only  the  history  of  a  group  of  Indians  but  of  a  specific 
individual  Indian.  In  one  place,  Thoreau  says,  "we  noticed  where  an 
Indian  had  sat  to  manufacture  arrow-heads  out  of  quartz,  and  the 
sand  was  sprinkled  with  a  quart  of  small  glass-like  chips  about  as  big 
fourpence,  which  he  had  broken  off  in  his  work"  (146).  Thoreau 
comes  to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  "here,  then,  the  Indians  must 
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have  fished  before  the  whites  arrived"  (146-7).  It  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  that  these  facts  are  presented  with  ecological  objectivity 
and  contain  no  trace  of  sympathy  for  the  Indians  or  of  animosity 
toward  the  settlers  who  created  the  desert. 

The  next  day  the  brothers  pass  another  "extensive  desert" 
that  provides  a  second  parable  of  ecological  succession  (198).  In  this 
spot  near  a  road  in  the  town  of  Litchfield  "the  sand,"  Thoreau  says, 
"was  blown  off  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
leaving  small  grotesque  hillocks  of  that  height  where  there  was  a 
clump  of  bushes  firmly  rooted"  (198).  Thirty  or  forty  years  earlier,  he 
is  told,  this  had  been  a  pasture  for  the  New  England  settlers'  sheep, 

but  the  sheep  being  worried  by  the  fleas,  began  to  paw 
the  ground,  till  they  broke  the  sod,  and  so  the  sand 
began  to  blow,  till  now  it  extended  over  forty  or  fifty 
acres.... The  fleas  bit  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  bit  the 
ground,  and  the  sore  had  spread  to  this  extent.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  great  sore  a  little  scratch  breedeth. 
(198) 

Thoreau  again  finds  Indian  relics  revealed  in  the  sand,  and  he  notices 
that  the  course  of  the  Merrimack  River  is  dotted  with  such  miniature 
deserts:  "the  course  of  the  Merrimack  can  be  traced  from  the  nearest 
mountain  by  its  yellow  sandbanks,"  sometimes  created  by  railroads 
that  disturbed  the  topsoil  and  thus  "set  the  sand  to  blowing,  till  it 
[had]  converted  fertile  farms  into  deserts"  (199).  Indeed,  these  local 
deserts  have  global  implications  for  Thoreau:  "Who  knows  but 
Sahara,  where  caravans  and  cities  are  buried,  began  with  the  bite  of 
an  African  flea"  (198). 

These  examples  of  human  activity  causing  succession  in 
nature  support  Thoreau's  main  theme  that  cultural  and  natural 
succession  are  implicated  in  one  another  and  entail  progress  as  well 
as  destruction — though  just  what  Thoreau  understands  "progress"  to 
consist  in  is  a  vexed  question,  as  the  discussion  below  will  illustrate. 
In  A  Week  rivers  themselves  are  symbols  of  human  progress.  They 
are,  he  says  in  the  first  chapter,  "the  guides  which  conducted  the 
footsteps  of  the  first  travelers"  and  "the  natural  highways  of  all 
nations"  (12).  The  Concord  River  serves  as  "an  emblem  of  all 
progress,  following  the  same  law  with  the  system,  with  time,  and  all 
that  is  made"  (12). 
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Thoreau  bases  his  view  of  human  history  on  two  central 
Ideas  of  geographical  determinism  thai  were  already  in  the  wind  and 

thai  Arnold  Guyot  would  popularize  a  few  years  later.  A  central  tenet 
of  Guyot's  progressive  theory  of  history  was  the  superiority  of  the 
temperate  /one  as  the  ultimate  home  for  civilization.  In  "Monday" 

Thoreau  accepts  a  theor\  that  India  was  the  birthplace  of"  civilization, 
a\\<\  he  is 

pleased  to  read  in  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  of 
the  "pine,  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir,"  which  cover  the 
southern  face  of  the  Himmaleh  range;  of  the 
"gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,"  which  from  an 
imminent  temperate  zone  overlook  the  torrid  plains. 
(151-2) 

Thoreau  finds  these  botanical  facts  interesting  as  predictors  of  the 
ultimate  historical  triumph  of  the  temperate  zone:  "Already  has  the 
era  of  the  temperate  zone  arrived,  the  era  of  the  pine  and  the  oak,  for 
the  palm  and  the  banian  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  this  age"  (152). 
In  this  view,  the  seeds  of  civilization's  progress  from  India  to  the 
temperate  zone,  i.e.  Europe  and  America,  were  there  from  the 
beginning  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  mention  of  the  "palm  and  the  banian"  reflects  another 
basic  tenet  of  Guyot's  geographical  determinism:  that  the  heat  of 
southern  climates  is  enervating  and  not  conducive  to  progress.  In 
"Sunday"  Thoreau  compares  the  weaknesses  of  modern  civilization 
to  those  of  a  southern  climate: 

In  civilization,  as  in  a  southern  latitude,  man 
degenerates  at  length,  and  yields  to  the  incursion  of 
more  northern  tribes, 

"Some  nation  yet  shut  in 
With  hills  of  ice." 
There  are  other,  savager,  and  more  primeval  aspects  of 
nature  than  our  poets  have  sung.  (56) 

Although  this  passage  appears  in  the  middle  of  paragraphs  praising 
the  independence  of  American  Indians,  Thoreau  is  not  suggesting 
that  civilization  has  degenerated' instead  of  progressed  or  that  Indians 
are  the  "more  northern  tribe"  that  will  replace  I  European- American 
civilization.  Rather  he  is  arguing  that  if  it  is  to  truly  advance  and  not 
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merely  grow  more  superficially  refined,  civilization  must  retain  the 
wildness  and  independence  of  the  Indian  to  remain  healthy  and 
avoid  degeneration. 

Succession  in  Mythology  and  Religion 

In  "Monday"  Thoreau  criticizes  the  methods  of  historical 
writing  that  focus  too  much  on  the  facts  of  the  past  and  not  enough 
on  what  has  transcended  the  past  to  influence  the  present.  "The 
past"  he  says,  "cannot  be  presented";  "it  is  the  province  of  the 
historian  to  find  out,  not  what  was,  but  what  is"  (155,  emphasis 
Thoreau's).  He  explicitly  rejects  any  history  that  denies  human 
progress  and  prefers  instead  the  essential  truths  found  in  mythology. 
"Mythologies,  those  vestiges  of  ancient  poems,"  he  says,  "are  the 
materials  and  hints  for  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  race; 
how,  from  the  condition  of  ants,  it  arrived  at  the  condition  of  men, 
and  arts  were  gradually  invented.  Let  a  thousand  surmises  shed  some 
light  on  this  story"  (157-8).  He  prefers  mythology  to  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  less  optimistic  scenarios  of  history  and  geology: 

We  will  not  be  confined  by  historical,  even  geological 
periods,  which  would  allow  us  to  doubt  of  a  progress  in 
human  affairs.  If  we  rise  above  this  wisdom  for  the  day, 
we  shall  expect  that  this  morning  of  the  race,  in  which 
it  has  been  supplied  with  the  simplest  necessities,  with 
corn,  and  wine,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  fire,  and 
articulate  speech,  and  agricultural  and  other  arts,  reared 
up,  by  degrees,  from  the  condition  of  ants,  to  men,  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  day  of  equally  progressive  splendor; 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  the  divine  periods,  other  divine 
agents  and  godlike  men  will  assist  to  elevate  the  race  as 
much  above  its  present  condition.  (158) 

"However,"  he  concludes,  "we  do  not  know  much  about  it,"  "know" 
being  the  operative  word;  that  is,  he  prefers  the  "surmises"  of- 
mythology  to  the  supposed  facts  of  history.  It  is  not  clear  why 
Thoreau  thinks  that  geology  implies  doubts  about  human  progress, 
and  he  does  not  acknowledge  that  some  myths  are  not  progressive. 
One  version  of  the  Christian  myth,  for  instance,  posits  the 
degeneration  of  humanity,  which  God  has  destroyed  once  by  a  flood 
and  which  he  promises  to  destroy  again  for  our  failures.  In  Walden  he 
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considers  theories  of  historical  degeneration  more  seriously,  hut  here 
he  chooses  to  ignore  them,  preferring  to  view  myths  as  progressive 
and  optimistic  narratives.6 

This  confidence  in  progress  might  seem  to  run  counter  to 
the  general  preference  for  the  past  over  the  present  that  Thoreau 
expresses  throughout  much  of  A  Week.  Thoreau,  however,  is  not 
rejecting  the  present  civilization  but  rather  trying  to  redefine  and 
improve  it.  As  he  says  later  in  Walden  regarding  shelter,  "If  it  is 
asserted  that  civilization  is  a  real  advance  in  the  condition  of  man, — 
and  1  think  that  it  is,  though  only  the  wise  improve  their  advantages, — it  must 
be  shown  that  it  has  produced  better  dwellings  without  making  them 
more  costly"  (31,  emphasis  mine).  His  goal,  he  says  a  paragraph  later, 
is  "to  suggest  that  we  may  possibly  so  live  as  to  secure  all  the 
advantage  [of  civilized  institutions]  without  suffering  any  of  the 
disadvantage"  (32).  That  is  also  his  goal  in  A  Week  in  suggesting  that 
the  present  can  learn  much  from  the  past. 

One  of  the  civilized  institutions  most  in  need  of 
improvement,  Thoreau  contends  in  "Sunday,"  is  the  Christian 
religion.  Thoreau  compares  Christianity — often,  but  not  always, 
unfavorably — to  the  older  Greek  and  Eastern  religions.  Christianity 
has  regrettably  made  God  seem  more  remote,  less  imminent  in 
nature,  than  Jove  was  for  the  Greeks: 

I  am  not  sure  but  I  should  betake  myself  in  extremities 
to  the  liberal  divinities  of  Greece,  rather  than  to  my 
country's  God.  Jehovah,  though  with  us  he  has 
acquired  new  attributes,  is  more  absolute  and 
unapproachable,  but  hardly  more  divine,  than  Jove.  He 
is  not  so  much  of  a  gentleman,  not  so  gracious  and 
catholic,  he  does  not  exert  so  intimate  and  genial  an 
influence  on  nature,  as  many  a  god  of  the  Greeks.  (64- 
5) 

The  modern  concept  of  God,  it  seems  to  Thoreau,  has  also  become 
merely  an  extension  of  human  authority:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
god  that  is  commonly  worshipped  in  civilized  countries  is  not  at  all 
divine,  though  he  bears  a  divine  name,  but  is  the  overwhelming 
authority  and  respectability  of  mankind  combined.  Men  reverence 
one  another,  not  yet  God"  (65): 

On  the  other  hand,  Thoreau  values  the  story  of  Christ  as  a 
genuine  part  of  humanity's  mythology: 
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One  memorable  addition  to  the  old  mythology  is  due 
to  this  era, — the  Christian  fable.  With  what  pains,  and 
tears,  and  blood,  these  centuries  have  woven  this  and 
added  it  to  the  mythology  of  mankind.  The  new 
Prometheus.  With  what  miraculous  consent,  and 
patience,  and  persistency,  has  this  mythus  been 
stamped  upon  the  memory  of  the  race?  (66-7) 

Indeed,  as  Zeus  succeeded  Saturn  in  the  Greek  myth,  so  Christ 
seems  part  of  the  succession  of  mankind's  gods:  "It  would  seem  as  if 
it  were  in  the  progress  of  our  mythology  to  dethrone  Jehovah,  and 
crown  Christ  in  his  stead"  (67).  Christ's  story  is  valuable  because  it 
reflects  the  universal  tragedy  of  human  life:  "If  it  is  not  a  tragical  life 
we  live,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it.  Such  a  story  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  say,  being  a  part  of  the  Universal 
History"  (67).  However,  Thoreau  has  little  patience  for  the 
institution  that  has  sprung  up  around  Christ's  story.  How  is  it,  he 
wonders,  that  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  history  "the  humble 
life  of  a  Jewish  peasant  should  have  force  to  make  a  New  York 
bishop  so  bigoted"  (67)?  Christianity,  he  implies,  could  yet  prove  to 
be  a  worthy  part  of  true  human  "progress,"  if  it  would  emphasize 
more  the  humility  and  tragedy  exemplified  by  Christ  and  rely  less  on 
authority  and  bigotry. 

In  "Monday"  Thoreau  finds  that  the  ancient  Hindu 
scriptures,  despite  some  limitations,  also  have  much  to  offer  modern 
religion.  Their  limitation,  however,  is  an  emphasis  on  passivity  and 
acceptance  that  supports  a  caste  system: 

These  [Hindu]  philosophers  dwell  on  the  inevitability 
and  unchangeableness  of  laws,  on  the  power  of 
temperament  and  constitution,  the  three  goon  or 
qualities,  and  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  affinity. 
The  end  is  an  immense  consolation;  eternal  absorption 
in  Brahma.  (136) 

It  is  a  philosophy  that  is  essentially  conservative,  introspective,  and 
static.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  outward  and  forward 
and  is  "humane,  practical,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  radical"  (136). 
Thoreau  continues  this  comparison  of  Eastern  and  Western 
scriptures    for   several   paragraphs.   The   Brahman,    fol    instance,   is 
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uninterested  in  practical  reform:  he  "never  thought  to  be  a  brother 

of  mankind  .is  well  as  a  child  of  God"  (136-7).  Christ,  on  the  other 

hand,  is  "the  prince  of  Reformers  and  Radicals1'  (137).  "Hindoo 
Scripture"  contains  "pure  intellectuality,"  while  the  New  Testament 
"is  remarkable  for  its  pure  morality"  (137). 

Thoreau  sees  these  contrasting  qualities  as  an  essential 
tension  between  the  oriental  and  occidental  mindsets  in  the  progress 
of  civilization: 

There  is  a  struggle  between  the  oriental  and  occidental 
in  every  nation;  some  who  would  be  forever 
contemplating  the  sun,  and  some  who  are  hastening 
toward  the  sunset.  The  former  class  says  to  the  latter, 
When  you  have  reached  the  sunset,  you  will  be  no 
nearer  to  the  sun.  To  which  the  latter  replies,  But  we  so 
prolong  the  day.  (141) 

Thoreau's  interest  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  began  in  1841  as  he 
browsed  the  translations  in  Emerson's  library,  and  he  quickly  came 
to  value  their  philosophic  vision  as  a  potential  but  as  yet  unfulfilled 
influence  on  Western  philosophy.  As  he  says  in  "Monday," 

In  comparison  with  the  philosophers  of  the  East,  we  may 
say  that  modern  Europe  has  yet  given  birth  to  none....  Ex 
oriente  lux  may  still  be  the  motto  of  scholars,  for  the 
Western  world  has  not  yet  derived  from  the  East  all  the  light 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive  thence.  (143) 

Thoreau's  goal  is  not  to  replace  European  philosophy  or 
Christianity  with  Greek  myth  or  Hindu  scripture.  Rather  he 
encourages  a  more  eclectic  approach  to  philosophy  and  religion,  one 
that  would 

print  together  the  collected  Scriptures  or  Sacred 
Writings  of  the  several  nations,  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Hebrews,  and  others,  as  the 
Scripture  of  mankind....  This  would  be  the  Bible,  or 
Book  of  Books,  which  let  the  missionaries  carry  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  (143-4) 
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This  ultimate  scripture  would  be  a  work  in  progress,  like  Thoreau's 
ideal  civilization  itself:  "This  is  a  work  which  Time  will  surely  edit, 
reserved  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  printing  press"  (144).  In  this 
progressive,  evolutionary  vision  of  human  wisdom,  Christianity  is 
not  to  be  replaced  but  to  be  integrated  into  the  larger  vision  of 
humanity.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  successive  scriptures  have 
served  the  purposes  of  successive  cultures: 

Every  sacred  book,  successively,  has  been  accepted  in 
the  faith  that  it  was  to  be  the  final  resting-place  of  the 
sojourning  soul;  but  after  all,  it  was  but  a  caravansary 
which  supplied  refreshment  to  the  traveler.  (148) 

Thoreau's  view  (and  here  he  would  part  ways  with  Guyot's 
emphatically  Christian  teleology)  is  that  Christianity  will  be  simply 
one  in  a  succession  of  humanity's  sacred  visions  leading  toward  a 
truly  universal  spirituality. 

America's  Dark  Ages  and  Historical  Succession 

Christianity  was  the  dominant  force  in  the  European  "Dark 
Ages,"  but  for  Thoreau,  America's  "dark  ages,"  a  phrase  he  uses  first 
in  "A  Walk  to  Wachusett"  and  repeats  twice  in  A  Week,  result  from 
an  incomplete  historical  record  of  early  contact  between  settlers  and 
Indians  in  New  England.  When  viewed  by  Thoreau  from  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimack  River  on  a  sunny  September  afternoon,  the  era  of 
these  early  encounters  seems,  in  fact,  "more  remote  than  the  dark 
ages"  because  the  historical  record  is  so  incomplete  (324).  The 
contemporary  historical  record  describes,  he  says,  what  "are  with 
remarkable  propriety  called  dark  ages.  They  are  dark,  as  one  has 
observed,  because  we  are  so  in  the  dark  about  them"  (156,  emphasis 
Thoreau's)." 

The  most  conspicuous  hole  in  the  American  historical 
record  is  the  lack  of  the  Indians'  perspective.  In  recounting  a  battle 
between  Indians  and  settlers  from  the  "History  of  Dunstable," 
Thoreau  tells  of  how  some  of  the  wounded  settlers  managed  to 
survive  by  eating  cranberries  and  to  make  it  back  to  the  settlements 
of  Berwick  and  Saco  to  recover  and  eventually  be  rewarded  for  their 
valor.  "But  alas!  of  the  crippled  Indians,  and  their  adventures  in  the 
woods,"  Thoreau  complains,  "how  many  balls  lodged  with  them, 
how  it  fared  with  their  cranberries,  what  Berwick  or  Saco  they  got 
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into,  and  tinalK  what  pension  or  township  was  granted  them,  there  is 
no  journal  to  tell"  (122).  Because  history  is  written  by  the  victors,  the 
Indian  combatants'  fate  is  lost  in  time. 

Nature  is  often  the  only  clue  to  the  Indians1  past.  In  thinking 
about  the  previously  mentioned  mysterious  potholes  created  by  the 
river  tails  And  used  by  Indians  to  hide  their  food  from  enemies, 
Thoreau  wonders  "how  many  races  they  have  served  thus?"  (248). 
Such  natural  objects,  he  concludes, 

must  be  our  antiquities,  for  lack  of  human  vestiges.  The 
monuments  of  heroes  and  the  temples  of  gods  which 
may  once  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  are 
now7,  at  any  rate,  returned  to  dust  and  primitive  soil. 
The  murmur  of  unchronicled  nations  has  died  away 
along  these  shores,  and  once  more  Lowell  and 
Manchester  are  on  the  trail  of  the  Indian.  (249) 

The  succession  of  the  Indians  by  the  European  settlers  is  often 
marked  in  white  history  only  by  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  paper.  In  the 
"Sunday"  chapter  Thoreau  provides  this  powerfully  concise  history 
of  succession  from  Indian  to  European  culture: 

The  white  man  comes,  pale  as  the  dawn,  with  a  load  of 
thought,  with  a  slumbering  intelligence  as  a  fire  raked 
up,  knowing  well  what  he  knows,  not  guessing  but 
calculating;  strong  in  community,  yielding  obedience  to 
authority;  of  experienced  race;  of  wonderful,  wonderful 
common  sense;  dull  but  capable,  slow  but  persevering, 
severe  but  just,  of  little  humor  but  genuine;  a  laboring 
man,  despising  game  and  sport;  building  a  house  that 
endures,  a  framed  house.  He  buys  the  Indian's 
moccasins  and  baskets,  then  buys  his  hunting  grounds, 
and  at  length  forgets  where  he  is  buried,  and  plows  up 
his  bones.  And  here  town  records,  old,  tattered,  time- 
worn,  weather  stained  chronicles,  contain  the  Indian 
sachem's  mark,  perchance,  an  arrow  or  a  beaver,  and 
the  few  fatal  words  by  which  he  deeded  his  hunting 
grounds  away.  (53) 

The  elegiac  idea  of  "unchronicled  nations"  and  such  accounts  as 
these  of  the   Indians  being  succeeded  by  Europeans  has  often  led 
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commentators  on  A  Week  to  see  Thoreau's  sympathies  as  lying 
unequivocally  with  the  Indians.  However,  Thoreau's  sympathy  for 
the  Indians  as  symbols  of  wildness  did  not  exempt  him  from  the 
general  prejudices  of  his  day,  including  the  idea  that  the  displacement 
of  the  Indian  might  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  progress  of 
civilization.8  Although  he  elsewhere  concedes  that  Indians  will  need 
to  learn  European  methods  of  farming  to  survive,  in  A  Week  he 
persists  in  thinking  that  "the  Indian  does  well  to  continue  Indian" 
(56). 

Viewing  these  passages  through  the  lens  of  historical 
succession,  however,  suggests  Thoreau's  more  balanced  perspective. 
In  the  above  passage,  for  instance,  Thoreau  balances  every  negative 
quality  of  the  settlers  with  a  positive  quality,  and  he  records  the 
settlers'  buying  of  Indian  land  objectively  and  without  criticism.  He 
also  writes  admiringly  of  pioneers  both  from  the  past  and  the 
present. 

Thoreau's  account  of  Lovewell's  Fight  from  the  "History  of 
Dustable"  in  the  "Monday"  chapter  contains  the  tale  of  Lovewell's 
own  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  desperate  struggles 
of  the  surviving  settlers  to  return  to  friendly  settlements.  After 
quoting  a  long  passage  of  a  poem  about  Lovewell's  Fight,  Thoreau 
observes  that  "our  brave  forefathers  have  exterminated  all  the 
Indians,  and  their  degenerate  children  no  longer  dwell  in  garrisoned 
houses,  nor  hear  any  war  whoop  in  their  path"  (120).  But  although 
those  heroic  times  are  gone,  he  adds,  "we  have  need  to  be  as  sturdy 
pioneers  still  as  Miles  Standish,  or  Church,  or  Lovewell.  We  are  to 
follow  on  another  trail,  it  is  true,  but  one  as  convenient  for 
ambushes.  What  if  the  Indians  are  all  exterminated,  are  not  savages 
as  grim  prowling  about  the  clearings  to-day?"  (120).  Thoreau  does 
not  condemn  the  extermination  of  the  Indians  but  praises  the 
"valor"  of  the  exterminators  and  the  need  of  their  admirable  qualities 
in  his  own  day  (120).  Later  Thoreau  praises  another  of  the  heroes  of 
Lovewell's  fight,  Lieutenant  Farwell.  Farwell's  name,  he  says,  "still 
reminds  us  of  twilight  days  and  forest  scouts  on  Indian  trails,  with  an 
uneasy  scalp; — an  indispensable  hero  to  New  England"  (168). 

Another  figure  from  the  "History  of  Dunstable  that 
Thoreau  describes  favorably  is  Jonathan  Tyng,  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Tyngsboro  and  "the  first  permanent  settler  of  Dunstable" 
(111).  During  King  Philips  War,  when  other  settlers  were 
abandoning  Dunstable,  Tyng  alone  refused  to  retreat  and  instead 
petitioned  for  reinforcements,  which  he  received.  Tyng's  heroism 
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prompts  Thoreau  to  bemoan  the  weakness  of  modern  New 
Englanders  who  "desert  the  fertile  frontier  territories  of  truth  and 
justice,  which  are  the  State's  best  lands,  tor  tear  of  far  more 
insignificant  foes"  (1  12).  Here  again  Thoreau's  sympathy  is  with  the 
heroic  settler,  not  with  the  Indians. 

Thoreau  also  admires  the  fur  trader  Alexander  Henry  whose 
narrative  of  travels  among  the  Indians  he  sees  as  a  model  of  how  an 
alternative  history  should  be  written.  Henry  is  "a  traveller  who  does 
not  exaggerate,  but  writes  for  the  information  of  his  readers,  for 
science  and  for  history"  (219).  Henry  writes  "not  the  annals  of  the 
country,  but  the  natural  facts,  or  perennials^  which  are  ever  without 
date"  (219,  emphases  Thoreau's).  Thoreau  refers  to  Henry  twice, 
once  in  a  discussion  of  commerce  in  the  "Tuesday"  chapter  and 
again  in  a  discussion  of  friendship  in  the  "Wednesday"  chapter. 
Henry's  account  of  his  friendship  with  the  Indian  chief  Wawatam 
provides  a  description  of  Indian  and  European  relations  that 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  earlier  accounts  of  war  with  the  Indians: 

The  stern  imperturbable  warrior  [Wawatam],  after 
fasting,  solitude,  and  mortification  of  body,  comes  to 
the  white  man's  lodge,  and  affirms  that  he  [Henry]  is 
the  white  brother  whom  he  saw  in  his  dream,  and 
adopts  him  henceforth.  He  buries  the  hatchet  as  it 
regards  his  friend,  and  they  hunt  and  feast  and  make 
maple-sugar  together.  (274-5) 

This  heartfelt  friendship  between  an  Indian  and  white  fur  trader 
offers  a  view  of  the  historical  road  not  taken  in  the  settlement  of  the 
new  world. 

If  Alexander  Henry  provides  a  positive  example  of  Indian- 
white  relations,  however,  Thoreau's  most  powerful  set  piece  in  A 
Week  illustrates  the  dangers  of  the  settlers'  adopting  the  Indians' 
most  violent  tactics.  Thoreau's  version  of  the  well-known  captivity 
narrative  of  Hannah  Dustan  is  presented  as  a  parable  of  the  fall  of 
man.  Dustan,  having  recently  given  birth,  is  captured  by  Indians, 
along  with  her  nurse.  Her  infant  is  killed  by  the  Indians,  who  beat  its 
head  against  an  apple  tree.  Upon  being  told  by  the  Indians  that  they 
plan  to  make  her  run  the  gauntlet  naked  when  they  reach  their 
village,  Dustan  plots  her  escape  with  the  help  of  a  captive  white  boy, 
who  cleverly  persuades  an  Indian  to  instruct  him  in  how  to  kill  a  man 
most  quickly  and  take  his  scalp.  As  the  Indians  sleep,  Dustan  and  the 
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boy  use  this  information  to  kill  the  sleeping  Indians  with  their  own 
tomahawks,  take  their  scalps,  and  escape  in  a  canoe. 

Thoreau  then  switches  his  narrative  from  the  past  tense  to 
the  present  participle  to  imagine  how  it  felt  to  be  escaping  down  the 
same  river  that  he  and  John  are  now  traveling: 

Early  this  morning  this  deed  was  performed,  and  now, 
perchance,  these  tired  women  and  this  boy,  their 
clothes  stained  with  blood,  and  their  minds  racked  with 
alternate  resolution  and  fear,  are  making  a  hasty  meal  of 
parched  corn  and  moose-meat,  while  their  canoe  glides 
under  these  pine  roots  whose  stumps  are  still  standing 
on  the  bank.  (322) 

With  bloodied  clothes  and  scalps  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoe,  the 
three  refugees  are  haunted  by  fear:  "An  Indian  lurks  behind  every 
rock  and  pine,  and  their  nerves  cannot  bear  the  tapping  of  a 
woodpecker"  (322).  Adopting  the  Indian  practice  of  scalping  does 
not  unite  them  with  nature  but  separates  them  from  it:  "a  few  faint- 
singing  forest  birds,  perchance,  fly  across  the  river  to  the 
northernmost  shore;  the  fish-hawk  sails  and  screams  overhead,  and 
geese  fly  over  with  a  startling  clangor;  but  they  do  not  observe  these 
things,  or  they  speedily  forget  them"  (323).  At  last  they  reach  a 
settlement,  where  they  are  greeted  as  heroes  and  rewarded  with  a 
bounty  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  scalps. 

Narrated  with  chilling  economy  by  Thoreau,  this  episode,  in 
which  Dustan's  actions  are  characterized  as  a  reversion  to  savagery, 
suggests  the  moral  price  paid  in  vanquishing  the  Indians.  It  re-enacts 
the  archetypal  fall  from  innocence:  "This  seems  a  long  while  ago, 
and  yet  it  happened  since  Milton  wrote  his  Paradise  Lost"  (324).  I  lis 
treatment  of  Hannah  Dustan's  experience  makes  it  clear  that 
although  Thoreau  might  admire  much  about  the  Indians1  way  of  life, 
having  sympathy  for  the  Indians  was  not  the  same  as  condemning 
their  treatment  by  the  settlers  or  disagreeing  with  their  extermination. 
Throughout  A  Week  Thoreau  eulogizes  the  passing  of  the  Indian, 
but  he  never  condemns  it.  This  apparent  acceptance  seems  to  reflect 
Thoreau's  belief  in  violence  as  being  sometimes  necessary  in  cultural 
succession. 
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Succession  and  the  Progress  of  Civilization 

Elsewhere,  however,  Thoreau  is  deeply  critical  of  prevailing 
assumptions  about  what  constitutes  "progress."  In  A  Week  Thoreau 
Joes  not  reject  the  principle  of  the  progress  of  civilization  or  cultural 
succession,  but,  as  he  would  also  in  Walden,  he  critiques  what  is 
generally  understood  as  progress — in  this  case,  the  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  landscape  of  New  England — to  determine 
what  it  genuinely  improves  and  at  what  cultural  and  personal  cost. 
Signs  of  "progress" — positive  or  negative — appear  at  every  town 
that  the  brothers  pass.  As  they  approach  Billerica,  the  first  major 
town  north  of  Concord,  they  encounter  the  Billerica  dam,  put  in 
place  to  benefit  the  textile  industry  along  the  river.  Thoreau, 
however,  does  not  see  the  dam  as  an  improvement  but  as  an 
impediment  to  the  natural  ecology  of  the  river,  barring  the  shad  from 
swimming  upstream  to  their  spawning  grounds.  The  plight  of  the 
fish  stirs  Thoreau,  not  yet  an  advocate  of  passive  resistance,  to 
consider  possible  violence  against  the  dam:  "who  knows  what  may 
avail  a  crow-bar  against  that  Billerica  dam?"  (37). 

The  town  of  Billerica  itself  provides  Thoreau  with  a 
historical  model  for  European  succession  in  the  New  World: 

Some  spring  the  white  man  came,  built  him  a  house, 
and  made  a  clearing  here,  letting  in  the  sun,  dried  up  a 
farm,  piled  up  the  old  gray  stones  in  fences,  cut  down 
the  pines  around  his  dwelling,  planted  orchard  seeds 
brought  from  the  old  country,  and  persuaded  the  civil 
apple  tree  to  blossom  next  to  the  wild  pine  and  the 
juniper,  shedding  its  perfume  in  the  wilderness.  (52) 

Not  only  the  apple  tree  but  other  European  plants  accompanied  the 
new  people: 

The  bristling  burdock,  the  sweet  scented  catnip,  and 
the  humble  yarrow,  planted  themselves  along  his 
woodland  road,  they  too  seeking  "freedom  to  worship 
( rod"  in  their  way.  And  thus  he  plants  a  town.  The  white 
man's  mullein  soon  reigned  in  Indian  corn-fields,  and 
sweet  scented  English  grasses  clothed  the  new  soil. 
Where,  then,  could  the  Red  Man  set  his  foot?  (52-3, 
emphasis  mine) 
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Nature  seems  to  conspire  with  the  settlers  to  plant  a  new  town  in  a 
new  world  at  the  Indian's  expense.9 

The  farms  around  Billerica  have  "a  soft  and  cultivated 
English  aspect"  (53),  but  they  lead  Thoreau  to  worry  that  "there  may 
be  an  excess  of  cultivation  as  well  as  of  any  thing  else,  until 
civilization  becomes  pathetic"  (55).  This  concern  then  leads  him  to 
an  early  version  of  the  praise  for  the  "wild"  that  he  would  develop 
more  fully  in  "Walking."  "There  is  in  my  nature,"  he  says,  "methinks, 
a  singular  yearning  toward  all  wildness"  (54),  and  he  warns  that  "we 
would  not  always  be  soothing  and  taming  nature,  breaking  the  horse 
and  the  ox,  but  sometimes  ride  the  horse  wild  and  chase  the  buffalo" 
(56).  On  this  score,  the  Indian  provides  a  cautionary  example  of  what 
we  lose  in  the  "progress"  of  civilization:  "The  Indian's  intercourse 
with  Nature  is  at  least  such  as  admits  of  the  greatest  independence  of 
each"  (56).  Progress  may  be  good,  but  an  "excess  of  cultivation"  can 
endanger  our  independence. 

Industrialization  was  another  mixed  blessing  of  progress. 
Thoreau  and  his  brother  were  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  the 
conversion  of  the  towns  on  the  Merrimack  River  from  rural 
settlements  to  industrial  centers.  The  Thoreau  family  lived  briefly  in 
the  village  of  Chelmsford,  up  river  from  Concord  and  near  the  town 
of  Lowell,  America's  first  manufacturing  center.  As  the  brothers  pass 
Lowell  early  in  their  excursion,  Thoreau  reflects  that  "Pawtucket  and 
Wamesit,  where  the  Indians  resorted  in  the  fishing  season,  are  now 
Lowell,  the  city  of  spindles  and  Manchester  of  America,  which  sends 
its  cotton  cloth  round  the  globe"  (83).  He  then  recalls,  "Even  we 
youthful  voyagers  had  spent  a  part  of  our  lives  in  the  village  of 
Chelmsford,  when  the  present  city  [Lowell],  whose  bells  we  heard, 
was  its  obscure  north  district  only,  and  the  giant  weaver  was  not  yet 
fairly  born.  So  old  are  we;  so  young  is  it"  (83). 

The  geography  of  the  Merrimack  is  what  made  it  so 
attractive  to  industry,  because,  as  Thoreau  points  out,  "it  tails  over  a 
succession  of  natural  dams,  where  it  has  been  offering  its  privileges  in 
vain  for  ages,  until  at  last  the  Yankee  race  came  to  improve  them"  (86- 
7,  emphases  Thoreau's).  Thoreau's  italics  here  suggest  an  clement  of 
sarcasm  that  cuts  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  privileges  oi  these 
dams  have  been  offered  to  the  Indians  "in  vain,"  suggesting  the 
common  savagist  assumption  that  Indians  did  not  know  how  to  use 
nature  fully.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Yankees'  improvements  have 
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not  reall)  improved  nature's  own  handiwork  but  have  instead  defiled 
the  i'i\  er: 

Standing  at  its  mouth,  look  up  its  sparkling  stream  to 
its  source, — a  silver  cascade  which  falls  all  the  way 
from  the  White  Mountains  to  the  sea, — and  behold  a 
city  on  each  successive  plateau,  a  busy  colony  of  human 
beaver  around  every  fall.... When  at  length  it  has 
escaped  from  under  the  last  of  the  factories  it  has  a 
level  and  unmolested  passage  to  the  sea,  a  mere  waste 
water,  as  it  were,  bearing  little  with  it  but  its  fame.  (87) 

The  manufactured  cloth  is  carried  away  to  the  coast  not  down  the 
river  by  boat  but  by  the  railroad  that  "may  be  traced  by  a  long  line  of 
vapor  amid  the  hills,"  so  that  "instead  of  the  scream  of  a  fish-hawk 
scaring  the  fishes,  is  heard  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  arousing  a 
country  to  its  progress"  (87).1() 

Thoreau  does  not  condemn  all  industry  on  the  Merrimack  as 
ecologically  destructive,  however.  As  they  pass  the  town  of 
Manchester,  the  brothers  observe  "the  artificial  falls  where  the  canals 
of  the  Manchester  Manufacturing  Company  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Merrimack.  They  are  striking  enough  to  have  a  name,  and, 
with  the  scenery  of  a  Bashpish,  would  be  visited  from  far  and  near" 
(245).  These  waters  seem  not  to  be  polluted:  "This  canal  water  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  worse  for  the  wear,  but  foamed  and  fumed  as 
purely,  and  boomed  as  savagely  and  impressively,  as  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  though  it  came  from  under  a  factory,  we  saw  a  rainbow 
here"  (245). n  Since  the  brothers'  trip,  the  town  of  Manchester  itself, 
Thoreau  observes,  has  in  nine  years  grown  from  a  village  of  two 
thousand  to  a  town  of  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants  that  has  a 
museum  and  a  "Manchester  Athenaeum  and  Gallery  of  the  Fine 
Arts"  (246).  "Progress"  seems  to  have  been  kinder  to  both  nature 
and  the  town  of  Manchester  here  than  it  was  to  Lowell. 

Succession  in  Individuals 

Ultimately  an  even  more  basic  issue  for  Thoreau  than 
whether  the  "progress"  of  civilisation  has  improved  towns,  however, 
is  whether  it  has  improved  individuals.  Thoreau  shares  Emerson's 
view  that  all  of  history  resides  in  each  individual.  At  the  beginning  of 
his    cssav    "History,"    Kmcrson    asserts    that    "there    is    one    mind 
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common  to  all  individual  men"  and  that  "all  the  facts  of  history 
preexist  in  the  mind  as  laws"  (3).  Therefore,  Emerson  continues,  "if 
the  whole  of  history  is  in  one  man,  it  is  all  to  be  explained  from 
individual  experience"  (4).  Thoreau  echoes  Emerson's  idea  when  he 
says  that 

all  the  events  which  make  the  annals  of  the  nadons  are 
but  the  shadows  of  our  private  experiences.  Suddenly 
and  silently  the  eras  which  we  call  history  awake  and 
glimmer  in  us,  and  there  is  room  for  Alexander  and 
Hannibal  to  march  and  conquer.  In  other  words,  the 
history  which  we  read  is  only  a  fainter  memory  of 
events  which  have  happened  in  our  own  experience. 
(292,  emphasis  Thoreau's) 

The  most  important  frontiers,  therefore,  are  not  the  external  but  the 
internal,  the  psychological  and  spiritual,  frontiers: 

The  frontiers  are  not  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  but 
wherever  a  man  fronts  a  fact,  though  that  fact  be  his 
neighbor,  there  is  an  unsettled  wilderness  between  him 
and  Canada,  between  him  and  the  setting  sun,  or, 
further  still,  between  him  and  it.  Let  him  build  himself 
a  log-house  with  the  bark  on  where  he  is,  fronting  IT, 
and  wage  there  an  Old  French  war  for  seven  or  seventy 
years,  with  Indians  and  Rangers,  or  whatever  else  may 
come  between  him  and  the  reality,  and  save  his  scalp  if 
he  can.  (304,  emphases  Thoreau's) 

For  Thoreau  in  this  Emersonian  Transcendentalist  mode  all  internal 
frontiers  are  the  same  and  to  be  fronted  by  each  individual  wherever 
he  or  she  may  be.  The  New  England  farmer's  experience  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  anyone  throughout  the  world.  Thoreau 
says  of  the  farmers  he  and  John  have  seen  on  their  excursion  that 
"these  men  had  no  need  to  travel  to  be  as  wise  as  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,  so  similar  are  the  lives  of  men  in  all  countries,  and  fraught  with 
the  same  homely  experiences.  One  half  of  the  world  knows  how  the 
other  half  lives"  (215,  emphasis  Thoreau's). 

Despite  this  human  commonality,  however,  Thoreau  affirms 
the  need  for  succession  not  only  in  nature  and  in  culture  hut  also 
within  individuals.  Just  as  plants  succeed  and  improve  themselves  by 
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decaying  and  then  springing  hack  to  life  from  the  soil  created  b\ 
their  ^\l'.k\  selves,  so  individual  humans  can  constantly  recreate 
themselves  from  their  past  experiences:  "The  constant  abrasion  and 

deca)  of  our  lives  makes  the  soil  of  our  future  growth.  The  wood 
which  we  now  mature,  when  it  becomes  virgin  mould,  determines 
the  character  ot  our  second  growth,  whether  that  be  oaks  or  pines" 
$52).  This  passage  is  a  variation  on  a  very  early  Journal  entry  for  24 
October  1837: 

The  Mould  our  Deeds  Leave. 

Every  part  of  nature  teaches  that  the  passing  away 
of  one  life  is  the  making  room  for  another.  The  oak 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  leaving  within  its  rind  a  rich 
virgin  mould,  which  will  impart  a  vigorous  life  to  an 
infant  forest — The  pine  leaves  a  sandy  and  sterile 
soil — the  harder  woods  a  strong  and  fruitful  mould. — 
So  this  constant  abrasion  and  decay  makes  the  soil  of 
my  future  growth.  As  I  live  now  so  shall  I  reap.  If  I 
grow  pines  and  birches,  my  virgin  mould  will  not 
sustain  the  oak,  but  pines  and  birches,  or,  perchance, 
weeds  and  brambles,  will  constitute  my  second 
growth.  (5) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  connection  between  succession  in  nature  and  in 
human  individuals  is  one  of  Thoreau's  very  earliest  concerns. 

Our  goal,  Thoreau  suggests,  should  be  to  use  our  successive 
selves  to  strive  toward  a  higher  consciousness,  "a  purely  sensuous 
life"  (382,  emphasis  Thoreau's).  Both  our  physical  and  spiritual 
senses  are  still  undeveloped:  "Our  present  senses  are  but  the 
rudiments  of  what  they  are  destined  to  become.  We  are 
comparatively  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  without  smell  or  taste 
or  feeling"  (382).  Only  when  we  have  achieved  a  higher  level  of 
consciousness  in  which  the  physical  and  spiritual  senses  unite  will  we 
reach  our  full  potential:  "The  eyes  were  not  made  for  such  groveling 
u^es  -,is  they  are  now  put  to  and  worn  out  by,  but  to  behold  beauty 
now  invisible.  May  we  not  see  God?"  (382).  What  is  education, 
Thoreau  asks,  hut  simply  "to  develope  these  divine  germs  called  the 
senses:-"  (382). 
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Conclusion:  More  Lives  to  Live 


The  connection  in  A  Week  between  successive  stages  of  life 
in  nature  and  stages  of  personal  moral  and  spiritual  development 
clearly  looks  forward  to  that  same  central  theme  that  Thoreau  would 
develop  more  fully  in  Walden.  In  "The  Bean-Field"  chapter  of  Walden 
Thoreau  uses  the  beans  as  symbols  of  "sincerity,  truth,  simplicity, 
faith,  innocence,  and  the  like"  and  bemoans  the  fact  that  he  seems 
not  to  have  achieved  a  new  crop  of  those  virtues  within  himself.  The 
bean  seeds  "had  lost  their  vitality,  and  so  did  not  come  up"  (164).  By 
the  end  of  the  book  Thoreau  is  still  searching  for  new  successive 
stages  in  his  own  development  and  thus  leaves  his  cabin  at  the  pond 
because  he  has  "several  more  lives  to  live"  (323).  Echoes  of  the 
historical  succession  theme  also  appear  in  Walden  as  Thoreau's 
hoeing  in  his  bean  field  unearths  "the  ashes  of  unchronicled  nations 
who  in  primeval  years  lived  under  these  heavens"  (158). 

The  succession  theme  in  A  Week  foreshadows  Thoreau's 
themes  in  other  of  his  major  works  as  well.  In  The  Maine  Woods 
Thoreau  focuses  on  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  industrial 
logging  and  on  learning  the  lore  and  language  of  the  Indians  before 
their  culture  disappears.  In  Cape  Cod  his  main  themes  include  the 
ecology  of  the  beach  and  its  changes  and  the  encroachment  on  the 
Indians  by  the  Puritan  settlers.  In  "Walking"  one  of  his  central 
concerns  is  the  place  of  America  in  the  successive  stages  of  human 
civilization.  In  his  late  natural  history  writings,  succession  in  nature 
appears  most  conspicuously  in  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees," 
but  his  essay  "Wild  Apples"  also  shows  how  the  history  of  dispersal 
of  apples  parallels  succession  in  human  culture.  But  the  succession 
theme  also  complicates  our  understanding  of  those  other  later 
themes.  Close  examination  of  A  Week  suggests  that  Thoreau's 
attitude  toward  Native  Americans,  toward  the  history  of  the  settlers' 
first  encounters  with  them,  toward  industrialization,  and  toward  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  general  is  more  complex  than  we  have 
often  assumed. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  whether  he  is  discussing 
ecological  changes  in  nature,  the  displacement  of  Indians  by 
European  settlers,  the  industrialization  of  New  England,  or  the  need 
for  change  in  individual  lives,  in  A  Week  Thoreau  seldom  strays  far 
from  the  issue  of  succession  and  the  potential  for  progress  not  yet 
fully  achieved  in  both  society  and  individuals,  a  progress  in  which 
humans  and  nature  are  intertwined.  Because  the  daily  structure  that 
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Thoreau  has  chosen  for  his  hook  docs  not  lend  itself  to  consistent 
emphasis  on  .m\  one  thematic  thread  throughout,  the  succession 
thread  sometimes  fades  into  the  background  and  at  other  times  leaps 
into  the  foreground  of  his  complex  weave.  But  it  is  there,  either 
explicit  1\  or  implicit lv,  in  every  chapter  and  on  almost  every  page.  To 
recognize  this  theme  is  to  realize  that  the  "green"  Thoreau,  the 
father  of  American  environmentalism,  does  not  wait  to  emerge  in 
Walden  and  in  his  late  nature  writings.  Thoreau's  human  ecology  that 
combines  natural  history  with  human  history  is  already  central  to  his 
first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  12 


NOTES 

1.  See  Johnson,  Thoreau's  Complex  Weave:  The  Writing  of  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Johnson's  is  the  most  thorough 
study  of  Thoreau's  first  book. 

2.  The  various  ideas  about  the  structural  and  thematic  unity  of  A 
Week  have  been  frequently  surveyed  by  critics,  so  I  will  not 
rehearse  them  here.  For  structural  threads  see  Stephen  Adams, 
"The  Genres  of  A  Week."  For  examples  of  thematic  threads  see 
Harding,  The  New  Thoreau  Handbook. 

3.  See  Yu  310.  Yu  also  notes  the  influence  of  Humboldt's  and 
Guyot's  new  geography  on  A  Week,  but  his  emphasis  is  on  how 
this  influence  leads  to  what  he  sees  as  Thoreau's  anti-pastoral 
perspective.  He  does  not  pursue  the  connection  between 
geography  and  ecology. 

4.  For  further  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Humboldt  on 
Thoreau,  see  Walls'  Seeing  New  Worlds  and  The  Passage  to  Cosmos. 
For  Guyot's  influence  on  Thoreau,  see  Schneider,  '"Climate 
Does  Thus  React  on  Man'"  and  "Thoreau's  Human  Ecology." 

5.  For  the  impact  of  geology  on  the  writing  of  A  Week  see  Rossi. 
Rossi  sees  Thoreau  as  presenting  in  A  Week  an  essentially 
"uniformitarian"  view  of  gradual  natural  change  rooted  in  Lyell's 
geology,  as  opposed  to  a  "catastrophic"  or  "progressive"  view. 

The  passages  that  I  quote  in  the  next  few  paragraphs,  however, 
clearly  indicate  that  Thoreau  considers  both  the  "catastrophic" 
and  "progressive"  views  as  well.  Rossi  does  allow  for  these  other 
elements  in  A  Week  in  an  endnote:  "I  read  A  Week  not  simply  as 
rejecting    but     also    as    attempting    to    maneuver    within    the 
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progressive   'story  of  civili2ation'  told  by  both   historians   and 
geologists"  (295,  note  8). 

6.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Thoreau's  use  of  myth  in  A.  Week  see 
Richardson,  Myth  and  Literature  92-102. 

7.  Paul  Giles  discusses  the  medievalism  of  Thoreau's 
contemporaries  in  the  second  chapter  of  The  Global  Remapping. 
Giles  refers  to  historian  Steven  Conn's  observation  that  "the  fact 
that  Indians  had  a  past  but  no  legible  account  of  it  as  such  had 
the  effect  of  dissociating  Euro-American  'history'  from  Native 
American  'myth,'  with  the  latter  coming  to  constitute  'history's 
shadow,'  an  opaque  force  implicitly  exposing  the  limitations  and 
insufficiency  of  the  country's  historical  narratives  (Giles  89, 
Conn  22). 

8.  For  discussions  of  Thoreau's  attitude  toward  the  Indians  see 
Sayre,  Bellin,  and  Schneider  ("Thoreau's  Human  Ecology"  37- 
45). 

9.  Marvin  Fisher  reminds  us  that  the  metaphor  of  "planting"  a 
town  was  a  common  rhetorical  trope  of  Puritan  sermons  (388). 
He  cites  Ann  Kibbey's  discussion  of  Puritan  sermons  about 
settling  the  New  World. 

10.  A  very  different  impression  of  the  textile  industry  occurs  in  a 
Journal  entry  for  2  January  1851  in  which  Thoreau  records  his 
visit  to  a  textile  mill  in  the  town  of  Clinton.  He  writes  in  great 
detail  about  the  complex  process  of  mechanical  weaving  and 
seems  to  be  favorably  impressed  by  it.  Stephen  Germic  cites  this 
Journal  entry  along  with  evidence  from  A  Week  to  argue  that 
Thoreau's  attitude  is  not  as  anti-industrialist  as  most  critics 
suggest  that  it  is. 

11.  Critics  often  support  Thoreau's  anti-industrial  stance  by  omitting 
inconvenient  passages  such  as  this.  Yu,  for  instance,  says,  "With 
John,  Thoreau  noticed  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Piscataguoag,  which  emptied  into  the  Merrimack:  Just 
above  the  mouth  of  this  river  we  passed  the  artificial  falls  where 
the  canals  of  the  Manchester  Manufacturing  Company  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Merrimack'  (245).  Not  liking  what  they  saw- 
there,  the  Thoreau  brothers  'did  not  tarry  to  examine  [the  scene] 
minutely'  but  made  'haste  to  get  past  the  village  here  collected, 
and  out  of  hearing  of  the  hammer  which  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  another  LowTell  on  the  banks'"  (321).  Yu 
conveniently  omits  Thoreau's  positive  description  of  the 
beautiful  falls  under  the  manufacturing  company. 
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12.   Marvin  Fisher  also  sees  .  I  II  eek  as  an  ecological  text,  concluding 
that  n  %>is  our  [American  literature's]  first  testament  of  ecological 

concern"  (393).  That  claim  goes  further  than  I  am  willing  to  go 
because  it  ignores  earlier  writers  such  as  William  Bartram  and 
George  Catlin.  1  claim  only  that  A  Week  is  Thoreau's  first  major 
ecological  text.  Also,  fisher  arrives  at  his  interesting  conclusion 
by  a  psvchohistorical  approach  only  tangentially  related  to 
ecology  in  the  natural  sciences. 
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Thoreau's  Wild  Ethics 
Edward  F.  Mooney 


Thoreau  belongs  to  a  broad  tradition  of  moral  philosophy 
that  flourishes  in  the  work  of  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard,  Hegel  and 
Carlyle,  and  earlier  in  the  work  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics. 
Granted  some  exceptions,  this  broad  tradition — moral  philosophy 
on  a  grand  scale — is  not  in  ascendancy  today,  given  a  proliferation  of 
academic  disciplines  generally,  and  a  Balkanization  in  particular 
within  philosophy  (Bates  39).  With  the  steady  advance  within 
modern  universities  of  professionalization  and  specialization,  getting 
Thoreau's  wild  ethics  in  view  is  not  easy. 

A  preliminary  step  is  recovering  an  expanded  understanding 
of  ethics  itself,  getting  the  aperture  wide  enough  and  the  depth  of 
field  long  enough  to  see  Thoreau  properly.  A  lens  provided  by 
Charles  Taylor  gives  a  panoramic  view  of  what  he  felicitously  calls 
the  corrals,  meadows,  and  forests  of  ethics  (5).  Then,  to  give 
historical  depth  and  density,  we  need  to  consider  what  we  might  call, 
taking  a  hint  from  Stanley  Bates,  Great  Moral  Theory  (Bates  39). 
This  will  prepare  us  to  sketch  Thoreau's  wild  ethics  under  three 
headings:  modes  of  perception  and  awareness;  passages  to  a  next  and 
more  subtle  self;  and  unfinished  selves  folding  into  both  an 
unfinished  nature  and  a  veering,  intrusive,  political  milieu. 

Thoreau's  writing  is  replete  with  ethical  arguments,  appeals, 
and  exhortations.  Not  a  few  of  his  notable  essays  are  sustained 
moral-political  polemics.  In  contrast,  chapters  of  Walden  or  Cape  Cod 
unfold  as  low-key  explorations  of  ethical  and  ethico-religious 
territory.  Even  Thoreau's  detached  and  serene  Journal  observations, 
taking  up  aspects  of  the  natural  world,  can  turn  out  to  be  vehicles  for 
a  subtle  environmental  ethics,  evoking  a  fundamental  care  for  the 
wild,  for  meadows  and  streams,  birds  and  fish.  But  questions  remain 
for  those  who  would  claim  Thoreau  as  a  full-fledged  ethicist  and 
philosopher. 

Perhaps  he's  a  Platonist  or  Transcendentalist  or  Kantian  of 
sorts,  in  epistemology — "The  universe  constantly  and  obedient  l\ 
answers  to  our  conceptions"  {Walden  97) — or  in  morality — believing 
in  laws  "higher"  than  the  conventional  or  juridical  (210;  Cavell,  Senses 
95-7).  Or  perhaps  he's  a  virtue  theorist  who  explores  key  strengths  or 
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excellences  that  make  up  an  admirable  Htc  and  discovers  a  hint  in 
Walden:  "so  to  love  wisdom  .is  to  live  according  to  its  dictates,  a  life 
of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity,  and  trust  "(15).  Surveying 
Thoreau's  stream  of  works,  from  the  ami  slavery  essays  through  the 
[ournal,  we  might  find  a  sort  of  theoretical  ethical  canopy.  Or,  to 
\.ir\  the  ltivage,  we  might  find  an  implicit  structure  that  could 
represent  the  elements  of  an  ethical  philosophy — a  view  of  the  good, 
or  of  the  good  life,  for  instance,  or  a  table  of  basic  principles  of 
justice  or  respect,  or  even  a  defense  of  the  intrinsic  or  sacred  value  of 
all  life  and  the  earth  that  sustains  it.  But  the  question  remains 
whether  there  is  a  theoretical  prospect  from  which  the  shifting  local 
ethics- immersed  terrain  will  hold  bright  and  still  long  enough  to  be 
represented  as  an  Ethics. 

It  needn't  be  a  defect  if  there  is  no  single  prospect  to  be 
found.  Mis  ethics  might  be  a  wilderness  full  of  surprise.  Thoreau  can 
relax  a  bittern's  call  to  attention  and  invite  us  to  drop  Puritanical 
injunctions  against  indulging  the  taste  of  fermented  ice  apples.  He 
can  model  a  silence  rather  than  an  extended  lament  in  response  to 
personal  desolation,  or  willingness  to  crow  in  morning  ecstasy.  He 
might  exhibit  a  kind  of  Socratic,  evasive  ignorance  at  times,  asking 
teasing  questions  yet  ducking  simple  answers.  Thoreau  might  just 
abstain  from  the  philosophical  task  of  seeking,  or  finding,  a  common 
theoretical  source. 

Thoreau's  ethics  is  wild  (in  several  senses)  but  not  so  wild  that 
we  can't  discern  pathways  etched  here  and  there.  It's  tempting  to  say 
his  ethics  does  have  a  centering  path — the  simple  injunctions,  "Wake 
up!  Pay  attention!"  But  then,  pay  attention  to  what,  in  what  mood,  from 
what  angle,  what  distance,  to  what  end,  and  in  what  circumstance  or 
locale? 

We  can  get  some  help  by  placing  him  in  a  broad  tradition  of 
moral  philosophy  outlined  above.1  Academic  specialization  within 
philosophy  makes  contemporary  ethics  seem  narrow  next  to  the 
grand  sweeps  of  William  James  or  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  With 
professionali/.ation,  Thoreau's  wild  ethics  slips  out  of  view.  Many  of 
the  luminaries  in  this  tradition  lived  outside  and  against  the  academy, 
whose  warrens  they  found  divisive  and  stifling.2  It's  hard  even  to 
think  in  its  sweeping  terms,  for  it  lives  where  history,  psychology, 
religion,  natural  philosophy,  and  world  literature  form  vast  murals 
whose  aim  is,  shall  we  say,  extremely  immodest.^ 

The  expansive  vistas  of  "grand  moral  philosophy" 
shamelessly  offer  to  catch  what  it  is  to  live,  to  live  (and  die)  well 
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among  others,  to  acknowledge  sublime  backdrops  of  contingency 
and  necessity,  tempering  all  action  and  passion;  what  it  is  to  be 
rooted  in  earth,  poignantly  aware  of  heritage,  birth  and  tomorrow; 
what  it  is  to  be  finite  creatures  of  infinite  imagination  and  infinite 
desire.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  these  poet-philosophers  aspire  to 
be  living  instances  of  the  goods  they  envision.  If  we  have  no  patience 
with  this,  if  it  all  sounds  too  grandiose,  then  Thoreau's  ethics — his 
wild  ethics — is  lost. 

II.  Domains  of  Wildness 

Ethics  is  wild  for  Thoreau  in  a  number  of  distinct  ways.  He 
famously  lives  and  writes  in  untamed  landscapes,  among  tangled 
plants  and  spirited  animals,  bequeathing  a  wilderness  ethic  whose 
watchword  is  attentive,  responsive  care.  Just  as  often,  he  lives  and 
writes  from  sites  of  human  disaster,  where  things  have  gone  wildly 
wrong.  On  Fire  Island  he  approaches  a  shipwreck,  the  tumult  where 
Margaret  Fuller,  her  family,  and  countless  others  have  drowned. 
Then  there's  the  wreckage  of  John  Brown's  hanging  after  his  wild 
insurrection.  Thoreau  gives  us  ethics  responsive  to  nature's  heartless 
indifference,  ethics  engaged  in  the  wild  of  political  crisis,  ethics 
nurtured  in  landscapes  where  humans  do  not  have  the  upper  hand. 

Yet  Thoreau's  ethics  is  wild  for  another  reason.  The  wild  has 
taken  root  within  and  become  characteristic  of  his  consciousness. 
Wildness  has  invaded  him;  he  is  a  wilderness.  The  outer  disaster  of  his 
brother  John's  death  is  an  inner  disaster  whose  repercussions  play 
out  over  a  decade  and  more.  Untamed  trauma  becomes  a  permanent 
feature  of  his  inwardness,  erupting  here  and  there,  within  and 
without,  like  the  shudder  of  crashing  pines  in  a  midnight  storm. 

If  John's  death,  an  exterior  event,  created  an  inner  wound, 
Thoreau  also  carries  in  his  consciousness  another  wildness,  a  gap  or 
wound  characteristic  of  human  subjectivity  most  generally.  Ethics  is  a 
precarious  platform  for  identity  and  action  partly  because 
unexpected,  destabilizing  contingencies  impinge  and  partly  because, 
as  humans,  we  carry  within  us  a  precarious  tension  between 
aspirations  and  the  actual  place  from  which  aspirations  are  projected. 
At  the  time  of  John's  death,  Thoreau  writes,  "We  are  not  what  we 
are,  nor  do  we  treat  or  esteem  each  other  for  such,  but  for  what  we 
are  capable  of  being"  (Correspondence  62).  We  undergo  a  kind  of  wild, 
often  uneiomesticated  hurt  at  the  gap  we  must  perennially  negotiate 
between  where  we  are  and  where  wTe  mighrbe,  what  we  are  capable  of. 
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\inl  wild  crevices  are  proliferated  when  we  consider  the  gaps  that 
can  arise  between  conviction  about   where  we  are  at   the  moment, 

ethicalh  speaking,  and  doubt  about  our  accuracy  in  assessing  that 
position;  and  when  we  consider  the  parallel  gaps  that  can  arise 
between  conviction  about  what  our  aspirations  are  at  the  moment, 
ethically  speaking,  and  doubt  about  our  accuracy  in  assessing  the  heft 
of  those  aspirations. 

Thoreau  finds  his  soul  dappled  dark  and  light,  wild  like  a 
river's  torrent  or  the  mystery  of  a  deep  pond.  The  ethical  vectors  of 
self  or  soul  are  not  well-surveyed — by  Thoreau,  his  neighbors,  or  we 
who  read  him.  In  any  case,  they  are  always  a  moving  target,  day  by 
day,  mood  by  mood,  w-ord  by  word.  Thoreau  is  wilderness  to 
himself.  If  world  and  self  are  reciprocally  unruly,  serenity  may  just  be 
learning  to  live  with  that. 

Thoreau's  ethics  is  wild  in  yet  a  third  sense.  Many  efforts  to 
build  an  ethics  are  abstract  and  monocular.  They  seek  simplicity  of 
focus.  In  contrast,  the  plurality  of  angles  and  moods  in  Thoreau's 
efforts  suggest  a  weave  of  multiple  strands,  only  loosely  interlaced. 
Compared  to  school-taught  ethics,  whether  Utilitarian  or  Kantian, 
Intuitionist  or  Aristotelian,  Virtue-centered  or  Levinasian,  Thoreau's 
can  seem  impressionistic,  a  mosaic,  a  melange.  We  seem  to  have  both 
order  and  disorder.  I  take  assistance  here  from  Taylor,  who  also 
refuses  a  monocular  vision  of  ethics  (11).  Taylor's  corrals,  meadows, 
and  forests  represent  three  flowingly  connected  regions  of  discourse, 
comportment,  and  intelligibility.  This  last  sense  of  "wild  ethics" 
deserves  extended  elaboration,  for  it  provides  a  superior  set  of 
vantages  for  overseeing  Thoreau's  efforts. 

III.  Three  Sites  or  Styles  for  Ethics 

Ethics  can  be  an  extended  forensic  or  lawyerly  debate.  In 
this  light,  it  attends  to  moral  codes  and  law-constrained  behaviors, 
aiming  for  clarifications,  revisions,  and  conflict  resolution.  Its 
regulatory  principles  include  justice  and  freedom.  The  forensic  sector 
of  ethics  will  contain  debates  about  prohibitions  or  principles, 
whether  Utilitarian,  Kantian,  or  Intuitionist  in  structure.  Taylor  calls 
this  place  of  lawyerly  legitimation  and  adjudication  the  corrals  of 
ethics  (5). 

As  we  move  out  of  the  fenced  yards  and  forensic  workshops 
of  ethics,  we  enter  open  fields,  sites  where  virtues  are  cultivated  and 
their    absence     lamented.     We     find     and     encourage     blooms     of 
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friendship,  courage,  "independence,  magnanimity,  and  trust"  and 
work  to  weed  out  vices  of  greed,  sloth,  or  villainy  (Wci/den  15).  Work 
in  these  meadows  is  not  aimed  at  justification  under  the  authority  of 
law  or  common  moral  practice  but  at  nourishment  of  exemplars  and 
their  fruits,  making  admirable  persons  and  their  character  traits 
visible  and  illuminating.  We  work  to  understand  a  saint's  generosity7 
or  a  demon's  malice  to  better  approach  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
Ethics  in  the  open  means  attending  to  pivots  of  excellence  (virtue)  or 
corruption  (vice). 

In  Taylor's  outlying  meadows  and  fields  we  gather  ethics  as 
orientation  and  sensibility.  We  absorb  it  not  by  following  the 
argumentation  or  systematics  commonplace  in  the  corrals  but 
through  imaginative  roaming  that  takes  note  of  particulars  of  scene, 
action,  and  character,  of  what  is  admirable  and  what  is  shabby.  As  we 
know,  Jane  Austen  and  Martha  Nussbaum,  to  take  but  two  figures, 
deliver  sensitive  portraits  of  worthy  comportment  (and  its  absence). 
We  find  what  amounts  to  an  ethical-aesthetics  or  embodied  vision, 
the  allure  of  a  way  of  being.  And  here  religious  and  non-religious 
excellence  can  mix.  Generosity  can  wear  the  robes  of  the  heavenly  or 
the  garments  of  the  everyday. 

Beyond  corrals  and  meadows  lie  the  forests,  where  we  are 
exposed  to  the  dark  and  unknown,  only  sometimes  redeemed  by 
shafts  of  light.  Here  Thoreau  (and  others)  will  find  ethics  alternately 
racked  in  tragedy  and  personal  devastation  and  blessed  by  saving 
love,  serenity,  or  delight.  These  are  the  woods  shattered  by  the  report 
of  a  slave-catcher's  pistol  and  the  wild's  of  Job's  exposure,  Dante's 
infernal  suffering,  or  Sebald's  haunting  evocations  of  incinerated 
German  cities  toward  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  ("Passionate 
Speech"  3-19). 

Forest  ethics  is  not  ethics  as  principles  or  prohibitions  nor 
ethics  as  virtues  and  vices.  It  is  not  ethics  as  problem-solving  nor 
knowing  how  to  be  virtuous  in  action.  Forest  ethics  is  a  place  or 
struggle,  revelation,  and  torment,  where  meaning  and  morale  are  in 
peril,  where  we  would  welcome  a  saving  hand,  if  one  appeared — if 
one  could  believe  in  one.  Thoreau  suffered  the  trauma  of  his  older 
brother's  dying  in  protracted  spasms.  Henry  held  him  through  the 
horror.  This  is  a  scene  of  maximal  good  and  evil,  the  goods  of  these 
lives  mixed  with  the  evils  of  their  suffering,  with  ethics  poised  over 
an  abyss,  or  plummeting  through  one: 
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\iul  then  a  Plank  in  Reason,  broke', 

\iul  I  dropped  down,  and  down — 

\nd  Kit  a  World,  at  ever)  plunge, 

Vnd  Finished  knowing — then —  (Dickinson  340) 

The  soul  can  undergo  wild  swings  of  accident  and  impurity  of  such 
amplitude  that  orientation  toward  worth  as  a  whole  can  totter  or 
implode  ("Witness"  288-9).  The  normal  ethical  aspiration  to  orderly 
deliberation  from  shared  principles  or  pictures  of  virtue  now  seems 
grossly  inept.  Vet  despite  such  disorder  and  despair,  we  can  also 
hope,  as  in  Job's  Whirkvind,  that  radiant  worlds  wait  in  the  wings. 
Job  is  delivered  a  blow  of  suffering:  then  he  is  delivered  a 
counterblow.  Can  we  read  Dickinson's  line  this  way?  She  plunges 
into  dark  and  anxiety — but  also  "hit  a  World,  at  every  plunge."  Or 
we  can  display  faith,  as  Thoreau  displays  a  faith  unfathomable  to 
Lucy  Brown:  "What  right  have  I  to  grieve,  who  have  not  ceased  to 
wonder?"  {Correspondence  62). 

This  most-human  exposure  to  ruin  and  rescue  is  naturally 
cast  in  religious  terms.  To  undergo  or  be  engaged  by  vulnerability, 
imagination,  or  passion  is  in  a  certain  light  to  experience  revelation  of 
spirit.  Beyond  the  reach  of  law  and  accepted  practices  of  human 
excellence,  the  self  (or  soul)  both  seeks  an  account  of  itself  and 
embodies  receptivity  to  change  or  conversion,  should  it  be  given.  Of 
course  we  hide  or  deflect  the  anxiety  of  excessive  exposure  to 
contingency  and  revelation.  We  immerse  ourselves  in  projects  or 
vocations,  taking  up  a  poet's  or  writer's  path,  following  monastic  or 
political  discipline,  adopting  a  consuming  familial,  mercantile,  or 
soldierly  life,  for  instance.  Less  admirably,  we  fall  into  dissipation. 
Vocation  offers  a  taste  of  Whence,  Why,  and  Wither.  Yet  contingency 
can  intervene  in  an  instant  to  plunge  us  again  into  disorder,  or  worse. 
These  are  Taylor's  (and  Dante's)  dark  woods,  where  we  plead  for 
light.  Hthics  can  seem  impotent  yet  be  a  harbinger,  revealing  our 
need. 

Thoreau  is  versatile,  experimental,  and  exploratory.  He  can 
take  up  the  forensic  edge  of  argument  or  saunter  in  fields  where 
virtues  and  failings  of  friends  stand  out.  Quite  beyond  argument  and 
admiration,  he  is  often  suffused  in  a  wonder  or  terror  that  is  nothing 
if  not  religious.  Three  weeks  after  the  wrenching  death  of  his 
brother,  and  one  week  after  the  death  of  his  favorite  of  the  Emerson 
children,  Waldo,  he  could  write  from  an  unfathomable  faith  that 
despite  grief  he  has  "not  ceased  to  wonder."4  And  sometimes  he  is 
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suffused  in  a  terror  that  is  surely  religious.  On  Mt.  Ktaadn  he  finds 
cosmos  still  in  the  making  and  is  seized  and  undone:  "Pure 
Nature... [is]  vast  and  drear  and  inhuman....  I  looked  with  awe  at  the 
ground  I  trod  on....  This  was  that  Earth  made  out  of  Chaos  and  Old 
Night"  (The  Maine  Woods  70).  And  then  in  his  walking  excursions 
through  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  there  are  moments  when  persons 
give  way,  lost  to  the  luminous  dark  of  the  sea. 

IV.  Corrals,  Meadows,  and  Forests  Intermingled 

Thoreau's  ethics  is  wild  in  the  sense  of  avoiding 
domesdcation  by  system.  We'd  expect,  then,  that  a  near-systematic 
threefold  separation  of  ethical  labor  and  exposure  would  become 
blurred  on  occasion,  especially  in  crisis.  Thoreau  faced  head-on  the 
moral  disaster  of  the  extinction  of  Native  Americans.  For  Thoreau, 
this  ethical  disaster  was  to  be  framed  not  in  one  way  only  but  in 
terms  of  quasi-legal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  in  terms  of  a  loss 
of  virtue  and  fall  into  disgrace,  and  finally  in  terms  of  its  shredding  of 
America's  spiritual-religious  ideals. 

Though  Thoreau  never  brought  out  a  ringing  oration  in 
defense  of  Native  Americans  on  par  with  his  defense  of  John  Brown, 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  moral  cruelty  of  many  of  the  first  settlers.  He 
could  frame  this  disaster  in  quasi-forensic  terms.  It  is  a  moral 
principle  that  we  ought  to  accord  persons  acknowledgement  of  their 
humanity.  Thus  to  treat  Native  peoples  as  sub-human  is  to  violate 
basic  "moral  law."  But  this  sort  of  framing  is  only  implicit.  It  is 
overlapped  and  partially  buried  by  his  perception  of  virtue.  Thoreau 
is  impressed  by  the  pride,  ingenuity,  and  self-reliance — the  virtues  or 
excellences  or  "moral  strengths" — of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  land 
around  Concord.  Within  the  first  sentences  of  his  first  book, 
Thoreau  speaks  of  the  "extinct  peoples"  who  once  lived  where 
Concord  now  rests  (A  Week  5).  Ethically,  this  opening  exposes  the 
region  of  prides  and  shames,  excellence  and  vice.  In  memorializing 
their  hunting-gathering  life  he  preserves  virtue  we  might  in  pari 
emulate  today — say,  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  frugality.  That 
evocation  is  simultaneously  a  source  of  shame,  tor  we  have 
decimated  peoples  who  are  vessels  of  such  virtue.  Finally,  if  Native 
peoples  are  inhabitants  of  God's  creation,  as  good  Christians  oughl 
to  profess,  then  to  assist  in  their  slaughter  is  blasphemy. 

The  hanging  of  John  Brown  is  another  moral  disaster  (Lost 
Intimacy  194-221).  Historically,  the  trial  of  Brown  is  a  critical  point  in 
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the  struggle  for  abolition  before  the  Civil  War.  Thoreau's  oration  in 
Brown's  defense  appeals  to  virtue,  to  laws,  and  to  the  sacred — 
intermingled  precariously  and  magnificently. 

The  ease  of  Brown's  insurrection  was  headline  news  as  the 
Nation  plummeted  toward  carnage.  Thoreau  argues  the  case  for 
Brown  forensically,  as  a  matter  of  "law"  and  "higher  law."  Brown 
does  not  abide  ordinary  law  when  it  serves  tyranny.  He  attacks  the 
federal  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Although  some  took  Brown  to  be 
launching  a  terrorist  attack,  from  another  angle  he  takes  up  arms 
against  tyranny  as  his  forebears  did.  This  brings  out  the  tension 
between  corral-located  citation  of  "laws  on  the  books"  and  forest- 
located  appeal  to  "higher  laws."  Sacred  or  higher  law  comes  into  play 
as  the  rationale  for  resistance  to  bad  and  cruel  laws,  laws  that  defend 
slavery,  laws  that  must,  ethically,  be  overthrown. 

The  appeal  to  sacred  liberty  seems  mythic  or  religious.  In 
mythic  resolution,  Americans  are  born  of  freedom's  stock,  and  the 
Constitution  is  a  God-inspired  document.  In  mythic  register,  those 
who  resisted  tyranny  at  Concord  Bridge  passed  freedom  forward, 
even  as  those  revolutionaries  inherited  it  from  earlier  heroes.  Victor 
Hugo  reminds  those  about  to  hang  Brown  that  they  will  thereby 
hang  Spartacus,  who  led  a  slave  revolt  against  Rome  and  was 
crucified  {Intimacy  219).  I  don't  mean  to  launch  a  defense  of  Brown 
here;  he  arrives  in  our  discussion  to  illustrate  the  mythic-religious 
dimension  of  Thoreau's  oration.  Brown  carries  on  the  sacred 
tradition  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  and  Thoreau  ups  the  rhetorical  ante 
by  having  the  day  of  Brown's  hanging  become  the  day  he  is 
transformed  from  a  man  having  his  last  meal  with  his  wife  to  "a 
divine  spark,"  and  "a  meteor" — a  day  he  becomes  "more  alive  than 
he  ever  was."  John  Brown  is  now  "the  clearest  light  that  shines  on 
this  land"  {Essays  288). 5  Thoreau's  wild  ethics  rings  like  a  ship's  bell 
in  fog. 

V.  Thoreau's  Accomplishment  Through  Taylor's  Lens 

In  his  clarion  attacks  on  slavery  in  Massachusetts  and  in  his 
impassioned  defense  of  John  Brown,  Thoreau  speaks  from  and  to 
freedom  in  registers  at  once  ethical,  religious,  and  forensic.  He 
interlards  principles,  virtues,  and  the  sacred.  He  asks  whether  those 
who  martyr  John  Brown  know  their  Gospel.  Brown  dies  on  a  cross. 
'[The]  government  pretends  to  be  Christian  and  crucifies  a  million 
Christs  every  day!"  (Essays  274).  Each  slave  is  a  Christ.  Thoreau's 
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essay  on  civil  resistance,  so  important  to  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  countless  others,  shows  him  to  be  matchless  in  the  domain 
of  forensic  oration. 

Moving  to  virtue,  Thoreau  embodies  and  enacts  his  ethics  as 
a  "conductor"  at  the  Concord  station  of  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Famously,  he  spends  a  night  in  jail  in  protest  of  the  invasion  of 
Mexico.  He  lives  out  his  principles  in  speaking  at  mass  anti-slavery 
rallies  and  ringing  the  church  bell  on  the  day  of  John  Brown's 
execution.  He  enacts  the  virtues  of  courage,  solidarity,  and  justice. 
Living  from  his  spare  overlook  at  Walden  Pond,  Thoreau  stands  for 
simplicity7.  He  provides  miniature  sketches  of  virtue  and  vice,  chapter 
by  chapter,  in  Cape  Cod,  A  Week,  The  Maine  Woods,  and  Walden.  Good 
ways  of  life  are  celebrated  in  witness  and  bad  ways  mourned  in  elegy. 

Thoreau's  political  essays  spring  in  part  from  lawyerly 
corrals  and  in  part  from  appeals  to  virtue,  but  they  also  travel  to 
Taylor's  wild  forests.  They  sometimes  resemble  religious  prophecy, 
raining  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  At  other  times,  Thoreau  sees 
redemption  of  a  village  or  its  souls  in  a  realignment  of  attention,  in 
letting  attention  flow  as  sympathy  toward  all  of  creation.  As  he  puts 
it  in  "Walking,"  his  interest  in  things  of  the  world  is  not  toward  the 
end  of  knowledge-gathering  but  rather  aspires  to  "Sympathy  with 
Intelligence,"  sympathy  with  nature's  intelligibility — its  turning  an 
intelligible,  intelligent  face  toward  us  (rather  than  sporting  a  mask 
that  is  dark,  impenetrable,  or  inane). 

What  we'd  call  today  his  environmental  ethics  shows  up  in 
his  attention  to  Earth,  its  waters,  its  mountains,  its  varied  inhabitants 
and  vegetative  covers.  It  also  appears  in  his  devotion  to  natural 
history,  which  brings  him  in  touch  with  creation  through  time.  He 
embodies  the  scientist's  virtues  of  disciplined  observation  and 
inference  and  the  philosopher's  penchant  for  large-scale  vision  and 
imaginative  elaborations.  Thoreau  did  not  see  his  observational, 
scientific  activity-  as  irreligious  or  morally  neutral.  He  sought  local  and 
general  ecological  patterns  wherein  importance  and  worth  are- 
displayed.  If  John  Brown  is  defended  by  appeal  to  "Higher  Laws," 
it's  also  true  that  the  search  for  nature's  patterns  aims  to  discern 
"Higher  Laws"  of  growth,  decline,  and  balance. 

A  religious  sensibility  appears  in  Thoreau's  image  of  life  as  a 
pilgrimage,  laid  out  most  explicitly  in  "Walking."  We  find  this 
sensibility  also  in  his  daily  journal  writing — a  tine  instance  of  what 
Pierre  Hadot  calls  spiritual  exercise.  Thoreau  makes  this  writing  a 
pious   meditation   and   effort  at  transformation — witnessing   to   the 
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wonder  oi  God's  world,  or  a  world  that  is  holy,  in  things  big  and 
small,  and  dairj  confessing  to  His  journal  his  struggles  to  patiently 
apprehend  it  more  tull\ ." 

VI.  Ethics,  Literature,  and  Great  Moral  Philosophy 

Let  me  return  to  a  matter  we  sketched  in  the  first  paragraphs 
above:  the  loss  of  a  certain  style  of  moral  or  ethical  philosophy. 
Thoreau  writes  literary  masterpieces;  he's  a  kind  of  philosophical 
poet.  But  that  puts  him  at  odds  not  just  with  a  contemporary, 
professional  conception  of  philosophy,  but  with  parts  of  an  ancient 
tradition,  as  well.  If  we  accept  Plato's  apparent  exile  of  the  poets 
from  the  just  city,  perhaps  Thoreau  is  thereby  ruled  out  of 
philosophy  and  out  of  living  justly,  as  well.  But  is  a  war  between 
philosophy  and  poetry  inescapable?  The  tradition  of  "great  moral 
philosophy"  would  demur.  The  contemporary  philosopher  Stanley 
Cavell  has  devoted  a  career  to  fostering  companionship  between 
philosophy  and  literature,  philosophy  and  film  or  poetry.  Plato 
himself  turned  to  poetry  and  images  in  his  accounts  of  love  (the 
Symposium),  and  of  lives  lived  on  the  other  side  of  mortality  (the  Myth 
of  Er),  and  of  a  struggle  to  escape  an  imprisoning  darkness  (the  Myth 
of  the  Cave),  and  of  an  acceptable  and  inspired  poetic  madness 
(Phaedrus).  At  those  moments  he  knew  better  than  to  heed  the 
strangely  oracular  voice  (was  it  ironic?)  that  maligned  poetry  as 
inevitably  corrupting. 

It's  true  that  many  contemporary  philosophers  see  their  craft 
as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  science  and  will  look  askance  at 
honoring  a  wedding  of  literature  and  philosophy.  If  unornamented 
argument  and  systematic  exposition  in  the  manner  of  Aristotle  or 
Kant  are  one's  ideal,  then  Thoreau  (and  Montaigne,  and  many 
others)  will  remain  unappreciated.  In  my  view,  however,  granting 
Thoreau  dual  citizenship,  in  both  philosophy  and  American  Letters, 
is  a  loss  to  no  one.  Poetry,  thinking,  and  religious  sensibility  can 
stride  together  conversationally,  not  just  in  Thoreau  or  Plato  but  also 
in  Pascal,  in  Kierkegaard,  William  James,  and  Heidegger.7  And  in  this 
conversation — writing  that  is  conversational,  open,  and  poetic — the 
form  of  the  writing  (i.e.,  the  poetry  of  it)  is  indispensible  to  its 
philosophical  meaning.  As  Kristen  Case  puts  it,  such  evocative 
writing  "forces  the  reader  to  engage  in  a  different  way,  to  live 
through  the  text  rather  than  'simply  to  comprehend  it."  The  way 
philosophy  is  written  may  be  the  difference  between  writing  that  is, 
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in  Heidegger's  terms,  "about"  thinking  and  writing  that  "itself  is  to 
be  a  thinking"  (Heidegger  373). 8 

Thoreau  gives  us  portraits  and  landscapes  where  moral 
salience  rises  up,  where  persons  in  varied  contexts  praise  and 
dispraise  actions  or  passions  in  scenes  sometimes  tragic,  often  comic, 
and  resoundingly  quotidian.  Cosmos  and  soul,  city  and  forest,  garden 
and  friendship,  serenity  and  grief,  all  come  wonderfully  to  view.  This 
is  a  non-professionalized  way  of  writing  ethics. 

Now  we  can  supplement  Taylor's  three-fold  topography  and 
fill  out  this  sense  of  a  happy  marriage  of  poetry  and  ethical 
philosophy  by  returning  to  what  Stanley  Bates  might  call  the  tradition 
of  great  moral  philosophy.  This  will  give  some  historical  depth  to  our 
appreciation  of  Thoreau's  wild  ethics.  Bates  discusses  a  tradition 
whose  avowed  task  is  an  "exploration  of  human  living  aimed  at  seeing  and 
living  it  better.'" 

I  think  of  Hegel,  Kierkegaard,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Marx,  Nietzsche,  Freud,  Dewey,  Heidegger, 
Wittgenstein,  and  Sartre  (of  course  not  all  of  these 
would  be  allowed  the  name  "philosopher"  by 
analytical  philosophy).  These  thinkers  tend  either  to 
produce  narrative  structures  or  to  reflect  on  the 
narrative  structure  of  human  existence,  not  in  order  to 
provide  a  formula  or  a  template  of  human  existence, 
but  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  formula.  (Bates 
39) 

Whether  on  a  walk,  a  river  trip,  or  a  climb  up  Ktaadn,  Thoreau's 
traverse  brings  him  through  the  meadows  and  dark  woods  of  ethical 
life.  He  is  not  out  to  retrieve  a  holy  grail  in  the  shape  of  a  "formula" 
tor  living  well  but  instead  to  give  one  way — his  way — of  seeing  life 
better  and  so  living  it  better.  His  manner,  for  the  most  part,  is 
advisory,  suggestive,  and  invitational,  not  presumptuously  sermon  ic 
or  moralistic.  We  are  given  leave  to  absorb  or  dismiss,  in  parr  or  in 
whole,  as  we  wish.  Achieving  insight,  on  this  view,  is  not  once-tor-all. 
A  step  that  shows  growth  in  living  and  care  for  the  soul  opens  new 
vistas  whose  contemplation  ratchets  up  a  capacity  to  enact  them — on 
and  throughout  an  always  unfinished  ethical  life.  "If  a  man  constantly 
aspires,  is  he  not  elevated?"  {Correspondence  216). 

Thoreau  cultivates  a  sensibility  and  manner  of  living  at  once 
practical,  moral,  aesthetic,  religious,  and  political — a  vision  of  living 
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that  won't  bear  academic  compartmentalization.  It  relics  on  images, 
pictures,  scenarios,  aphorisms,  and  narratives  that  present  the  wild  of 

our  thoughts  and  worlds  as  untamed  wonder — then  as  glimpses  of 
terror — then  as  moments  that  settle  back  toward  serenity.  And  there 
are  moments  of  unvarnished  and  easy  revelation:  "My  actual  life  is  a 
fact  in  view  of  which  1  have  no  occasion  to  congratulate  myself,  but 
for  my  faith  and  aspirations  I  have  respect"  {Correspondence  216). 
Thoreau's  life  as  lived,  seen,  thought,  and  felt  emerges  moment  by 
unfolding  moment.  These  accounts,  celebrations,  laments,  and 
provocations  would  be  no  more  than  entertainment  were  it  not  for 
the  ache  that  comes  with  troubled  and  unanchored  times  and  the 
intuition  that  in  his  books,  journals,  and  essays  Thoreau  sees  us  and 
can  speak  to  the  desperation  we  quietly  (or  loudly)  endure  (or  deny). 

VII.  A  Medley  of  Interlaced  Motifs 

Now  if  our  lens  is  sufficiently  widened  and  deepened,  we 
can  move  forward  to  offer  Thoreau's  wild  ethics  as  converging  and 
dispersing  around  three  interweaving  motifs. 

1 )  Scales  and  Modes  of  Perception 

Thoreau  is  known  for  his  striking  depictions  of  views  from 
hills  or  mountaintops.  Readers  of  the  Journals  or  A  Week  will 
remember  the  exhilarating  prospect  from  Mt.  Greylock  that  but  for 
the  mists  would  have  brought  four  states  into  view.  He  prepares  for 
sleep  "floating  on  this  fragment  of  the  wreak  of  a  world"  and  awakes 
at  dawn  with  this  thought  dawning: 

Inhabitants  of  the  earth  behold  commonly  but  the 
dark  and  shadowy  underside  of  heaven's  pavement;  it 
is  only  when  seen  at  a  favorable  angle  in  the  horizon, 
morning  or  evening,  that  some  faint  streaks  of  the  rich 

lining  of  the  clouds  are  revealed Here,  as  on  earth,  I 

saw  the  gracious  god.  (Week  231-3) 

Exhilaration  feeds  on  the  scale  of  the  prospect.  It  is  not,  for  example, 
the  serenity  of  an  evening  at  Walden.  The  mountaintop  prospect 
opens  toward  ethical  nobility  afforded  by  the  sublime.  It  is  pure 
happiness  to  have  been  given  such  prospect. 

Fat  less  pleasant  is  the  impact  of  achieving  the  crest  of 
Ktaadn,  Maine's  highest  peak  (Essays  111-4).  Here  he  is  stripped  of 
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dignity.  The  place  is  painfully  inhospitable  and  inhumane;  it  is  as  if 
he's  been  thrown  into  the  dark  workshop  of  chaos,  among 
monstrous  deities.  He  can  imagine  looking  out  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  but  the  fogs  hem  him  in.  There  are  no  principles  or 
tablets  of  law  to  find  here — only  an  inhuman,  ill-defined  space  that 
terrifies  him.  He  wants  vistas  on  a  human  scale,  on  the  scale  of  human 
flesh,  and  he  flees  the  summit.  Part  of  ethics  is  knowing  the 
appropriate  scale  of  apprehension  in  the  circumstance.  Neither  the 
world  nor  the  viewer  can  be  sanely  sensed  from  this  fog-shrouded 
peak.  The  place  is  a  non-place — impersonal,  barren,  disorienting,  and 
disembodying  (I  almost  wrote  "disemboweling").  Thoreau  cries, 
"Contact!  Contact!  Who  are  we?  where  are  we?"  (The  Maine  Woods  113). 

An  important  aspect  of  ethical  perception  is  achieving  apt 
human  scale.  Another  is  finding  the  right  angle  of  vision.  It  is  only  "a 
favorable  angle  in  the  horizon,  morning  or  evening"  that  affords 
Thoreau  a  glimpse  of  "the  gracious  god"  {A.  Week  189).  Recall  his 
walk  on  the  shores  of  Fire  Island.  Are  these  Fuller's  bones  half- 
buried  on  the  beach?  The  factual  record  declares,  we  just  don't  know. 
That  doesn't  foreclose  imaginative  reconstruction.  The  place  urgently 
demands,  pleads  for,  more  than  a  detective's  impersonal  report. 
Having  been  sent  down  from  Concord  to  retrieve  Fuller's  effects 
(and  if  possible,  her  body),  Thoreau  discovers  unclaimed, 
indeterminate  bones,  and  the  discovery  rattles  his. 

Then  and  there,  or  perhaps  in  the  leisure  of  recollection,  his 
poetic  eye  raises  a  monument  at  the  site.  To  whom?  He  is  unsure. 
However  to  have  seen  only  shark-scarred  remains  (and  leave  it  at  that) 
would  have  been  irresponsible,  a  failure  of  humane  response  and  of 
moral  imagination.  Thoreau  finds  an  angle  for  raising  the  dead  up  for 
a  prospect  on  the  sea,  a  lookout  from  which  those  bones  can 
commune  with  its  peace  and  power.  "[The  bones]  were  alone  with 
the  beach  and  the  sea,  whose  hollow  roar  seemed  addressed  to 
them... as  if  there  was  an  understanding  between  them  and  the 
ocean"  (Cape  Cod  84).  He  finds  an  angle  on  the  abandoned  "relics" 
that  renders  them  apt  for  commemoration,  and  those  relics  now  rest 
in  a  strange  understanding  with  the  sea  that  only  moments  before 
had  tossed  them  cruelly  aside. 

Perceptual  shifts  in  scale  and  angle  of  vision  are  found  in 
Thoreau's  narratives  of  domesticity  (residing  at  Walden,  establishing 
a  home),  in  narratives  of  travel,  pilgrimage,  or  commemoration  {Cape 
Cod,  The  Maine  Woods,  A  Week),  in  narratives  of  living  well  and  poorly 
with  others  ("Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John 
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Brown,"  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"),  and  in  narratives  of 
ways   of  living  with   oneseli    (parts   of   Walden,  "Walking,"   "Wild 

Vpples" 

|ohn  Brown,  stranded  hones,  and  wild  apples  each  demand 
proper  light.  C Jetting  these,  or  one's  neighbor,  or  a  pond  in  good 
light  displays  Thoreau's  ethical  acuity  and  moral  sensibility.  One  sees 
moral  salience  and  hears  its  call.  Kthics  is  experiential  and  reflexive,  a 
Source  that  makes  the  call  of  things  audible,  as  light  is  a  Source  that 
makes  color  and  shape  visible.  The  face  of  a  river,  or  the  flight  of  a 
swallow,    or    the    plight   of  a   child    call   on   our   preservative   care 

"Witness"  292).  The  motif  of  recurring  wonder  (even  amidst 
devastation)  is  a  motif  of  enduring  care.  As  we  behold  such  luminous 
things,  we  inwardly  feel  their  imperatives  to  see  and  hear  more,  to 
respond  and  become  better,  in  this  quite  particular  situation.  Such  felt- 
imperatives  do  not  derive  from  theory  or  from  a  fanciful  system  "any 
rational  mind"  ought  to  accept.  I  see  a  child  in  danger  and  reach  to 
protect  her.  I  might  think,  "She's  about  to  fall,  about  to  be  harmed." 
But  that  is  not  to  enunciate  or  defend  a  principle.  It  is  not  to  endorse 
the  maxim,  "Always  treat  children  well."  It  is  caring  for  this  child,  the 
one  here  at  hand,  this  very  moment. 

2)  Always  an  Unfinished  Moral  Self 

In  his  discussions  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Nietzsche,  and 
others  in  Conditions  Handsome  and  Unhandsome,  Stanley  Cavell  uncovers 
what  he  will  call  "moral  perfectionism."  It's  a  condition  I'd 
immediately  link  to  moral  imperfection,  for  it's  an  awareness  of  our 
always  imperfectly  realized  moral  aspirations,  our  unfinished  striving. 
Concern  for  one's  deepest  values  and  their  shifting  in  and  out  of 
prominence  exposes  an  always  unfolding  receptivity  and  activity  that 
is  none  other  than  the  moral  life.  We  never  know,  exactly,  what  new 
demands  will  impress  upon  us  or  what  old  demands  will  speak  anew. 
I  thically  there  is  always  another  step,  often  into  dark. 

Thoreau  is  fired  to  keep  seeing,  listening,  thinking,  writing 
because  he  knows  inchoately  that  he  is  always  incomplete  and  never 
beyond  reproach.9  The  unexpected — its  wildness,  its  shattering  of 
frozen  conventions  and  routines — calls  for  new  growth.  Wildness  is 
not  just  in  wilderness,  in  places  away  from  village  haunts,  whether 
forest,  meadow,  beach,  or  Ktaadn.  Wildness  is  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  inner  rupture,  a  recurring  splitting  of  the  self,  its  shattering  in 
surprise,  outrage,  rapture,  wonder.  Whether  the  matter  is  ethical 
insight  or  knowledge  of  this  fish  by  my  feet,  we  can  be  beset  by  "a 
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sudden  revelation  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  that  we  called 
Knowledge  before...  [a]  lighting  up  of  the  mist  by  the  sun"  (Essays 
172). 

There  is  no  smooth  sailing  here,  but  neither  is  there 
meaningless  toil.  Thoreau  stretches,  flexes,  shedding  an  old  self, 
finding  a  next  and  better  one  just  around  the  bend.  He  undergoes  the 
excruciating  loss  of  his  brother,  of  Emerson's  young  son  (whom  he 
had  assisted  in  raising),  and  even  the  loss  of  his  mentor,  Emerson. 
He  lacks  recognition  as  a  writer  and  has  no  faith  in  a  government 
that  coddles  slavery  and  engages  imperial  conquest.  Life  is  not  easy, 
but  neither  is  it  beyond  redemption. 

Each  of  his  disappointments  or  losses  calls  for  a  moral 
response.  Each  disruption  of  the  routine,  conventional  self  mobilizes 
ethical  reserves  for  moves  toward  a  better  self.  This  is  what  Pierre 
Hadot  calls  care  of  the  self — care  for  its  felt-goals  in  forever  shifting 
situations.  It's  the  sort  of  care  we  find  Socrates  avowing  as  part  of 
pursuing  the  examined  life.  And  if  we  add  a  dimension  of  what 
Stanley  Cavell  calls  "Emersonian  Perfectionism,"  we  then  have 
Thoreau's  aspirational,  ethical  self  bringing  itself  repeatedly  in 
question,  a  self  forever  doomed  to  fall  short  of  what  it  would  grasp. 
For  the  non-complacent,  aspiration  always  exceeds  accomplishment 
(Conditions  51).  Thoreau  secures  his  eligibility  as  a  "great  moral 
philosopher"  through  his  work  toward  transformation  of  soul  and 
society  against  the  background  of  wilds  that  hold  them  both. 

3)  Unfinished  Selves,  Unfinished  Surrounds 

Thoreau  gives  us  a  Taoist  sense  that  the  flow  of  self  and  the 
flow  of  nature  are  seamlessly  intertwined.  In  writers  like  Wendell 
Berry,  Henry  Bugbee,  or  Annie  Dillard  we  find  variations  of  this 
sense,  sometimes  expressed  in  the  claim  that  humans  are  in  nature, 
are  best  seen  as  participants  in  an  all-inclusive  ecosystem.  As  a 
meadow  or  a  river  addresses  Thoreau,  he'll  bear  lyrical  witness  to  its 
wonder.  He  raises  the  heart}'  sense  that  it  is  there — to  be  celebrated 
and  preserved — and  that  he  is  there  to  celebrate  and  preserve  it. 

Husbanding  attention  and  preservative  care  are 
environmental  virtues — perhaps  the  crowning  and  abiding  ones.  ( )ur 
care  is  mobile,  unfolding  in  attunement  to  a  mobile,  unfolding 
natural  surround.  The  world  addressing  Thoreau  is  the  world 
Thoreau  addresses.1"  Shifting  landscapes  and  their  inhabitants  attracl 
our  appreciative,  preservative  gaze.  Rivers,  persons  at  risk, 
meadowlarks,  are,  in  a  sense,  "primitive":  we  can  delve  no  deeper 
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than  their  presence  and  their  call  on  our  care.  And  our  increasingly 
attentive  Qow  with  them  is  "primitive,"  too:  there  is  no  deeper  or 
better  contact  to  be  had.  Thoreau's  narratives  deliver  thankful 
celebrations  of  our  cohabiting  common  life,  in  growth  and  decline. 

\\  e  are  of  nature,  and  nature  is  of  us.  We  startle  in  happy  wonder  and 
gratitude  that  such  events  are  occurring,  that  this  is  the  place  of  our 
moving  And  being. 

There  are  changes,  happy  and  unhappy,  that  we  attend  to  in 
our  inter-animating  dance  in  and  with  the  natural  world.  And  as  the 
blunt  world  of  the  village,  state,  and  nation  intrudes,  we  are  carried 
on  in  cycles  of  activism  and  solitude,  despair  and  hope.  Unfinished, 
transitional  creatures,  we  unfold  in  a  world  never  at  rest  and  verge  on 
the  fully  good  (or  fully  evil)  only  in  a  glance  of  the  moment.  We  are 
inevitably  in  flux,  linked  to  the  world  through  a  blend  of  fluid 
cognitions,  sensory  perceptions,  and  the  engagement  of  decisive 
actions.  Managing  is  not  easy.  Thoreau  was  not  sailing  under  clear 
skies.  Clouds  of  despair  would  descend  without  warning;  hope  is  not 
achieved  without  work.  Yet  Thoreau  will  husband  resistance  and 
hope  that  will  come  to  fruition  in  his  ongoing  poetic  transfigurations 
of  worlds  born  in  walking  and  writing — and  reciprocally,  these 
ongoing  transfigurations  counter  the  dark.  They  appear  famously, 
explosively,  in  moments  of  public  protest.  His  orations  carry  a 
refined  blend  of  ethical,  religious,  and  political  sensibility.  His  writing 
and  speaking  achieve  a  memorable  character,  displayed  as  virtues 
(courage,  loyalty,  and  sympathy)  and  as  a  quality  of  attention, 
perception,  and  receptivity.  His  bequest  is  the  challenge  to  see  more  in 
our  solitary  walking  and  to  do  more  when  that  is  required. 

VIII.  An  Ethics  of  Care 

I've  tried  to  forestall  the  urge  to  simplify  Thoreau's  ethics,  to 
domesticate  it  under  the  conceptual  canopy  of  some  available  theory. 
Theory  is  no  refuge  from  the  wilds  of  our  worlds  and  experiences. 
Yet  as  I've  zigzagged  through  the  terrain  of  Thoreau's  ethical 
concerns,  a  recurrent  focus  is  his  caring  attention  to  living  things — 
trees  or  hawks  or  persons  in  distress  or  in  bondage — and  caring 
attention  to  non-living  things — rivers  or  plowed  fields  or  mists.  This 
attentiveness  can  be  construed  quasi-theologically  as  a  response  to 
creatures  and  creation.  In  any  case,  seen  theologically  or  not,  life  then 
appears  under  the  great  arch  of  preservative  care. 

In  the  1970s,  Carol  Gilligan  contrasted  an  ethics  of  personal 
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care  with  an  ethics  of  impersonal  rules  and  strict  obligations  or 
rights.  In  a  voice  quieter  than  an  assertive  demand  for  rights  or  the 
shout  of  an  injunction,  ethical  solicitations  and  responses  can  be 
warm  and  hospitable.  Quite  apart  from  rights  or  obligations,  a  life  I 
can  own  with  no  shame  will  include  cherishing  children,  hearth,  and 
place,  and  attentiveness  to  the  fragility  of  each.  There  are  two  striking 
corollaries  that  accompany  this  suggestion  that  we  center  Thoreau's 
unruly  ethics  under  a  simple  arch  of  preservative  care.  First,  a  caring 
response  can  be  simultaneously  aesthetic,  ethical,  religious,  and 
political.  Second,  the  recipient  of  such  care  need  not  be  a  person.  A 
beautiful  old  violin  or  magnolia  bush  calls  for  response  in  the  register 
of  aesthetic  delight  and  also  in  the  ethical  register  of  preservative  care 
(think  of  the  "heritage  value"  of  an  old  house,  its  meadows,  woodlot, 
and  creek).  If  we  are  to  commemorate  those  places  where  Thoreau's 
ethics  shines  incontrovertibly,  it  is  essential  to  honor  a  capacious 
construction  of  ethics  that  includes  flourishing  life,  offense  at 
injustice,  the  itch  of  knowing  one's  inevitable  imperfection,  and 
expansions  of  care  into  ever- widening  regions  of  attention. 

Of  course,  we  value  the  particular  and  deliberate  way 
Thoreau  lived  out  his  cares  and  we  value  his  steadfastness  in 
adversity  and  loss.  He  gave  stoic  attention  to  every  passing  moment, 
not  letting  a  thing  pass  unnoticed.  He  had  a  way  with  words  that  was 
the  other  side  of  his  way  with  perception:  he  could  see  more  in  a 
week  than  most  of  us  see  in  a  year.  And  he  had  faith  in  enigmatic 
shifts  from  suffering,  trauma,  and  sadness  to  absolute  delight — not 
something  effected  by  denying  terrors  or  degradations  but  something 
arising  in  letting  the  lily  or  muskrat  not  escape  notice.  Like  Goethe 
and  perhaps  Nietzsche,  he  knew  how  to  see  into  the  abyss  and  yet 
sparkle  with  life.  A  rare  knack:  perhaps  the  heart  of  his  genius,  wild 
as  it  is. 


NOTES 

1.  See  Bates,  "Stanley  Cavell  and  Ethics"  (39).  The  tradition  to 
which  Thoreau  belongs  died  out  in  America  and  Europe  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  now  generally  deemed 
impossibly  general,  disordered,  and  grandiose.  Academics  today 
prize  a  level  of  specialization,  expertise,  and  professionalization 
unknown  before  the  last  century,  not  only  within  philosophy  and 
its  sub-disciplines  but  more  generally  throughout  the  humanities. 
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These  are  writers  without  differentiating  expertise.  In  1882  [osiah 
Royce,  traveling  from  Grass  Valley,  California,  joined  the 
I  [arvard  philosophy  faculty  having  impressed  Charles  Peirce  and 

\\  ilium  |ames  in  conversation,  conducted  by  post.  They 
improvised  on  large-scale,  nonspecialized  matters  of 
consciousness  and  truth.  Royce  was  not  hired  (as  would  be 
expected  today)  because  he  was  expertly  trained  in  a  well-defined 
sub  field  called  "metaphysics,"  "epistemology,"  or  "ethics." 
What  won  him  a  job  was  a  relatively  indefinable  talent  which 
lames  had  no  problem  recognizing:  the  capacity  to  think  well 
philosophically.  In  1937  Martin  Buber  immigrated  to  Palestine 
and  was  hired  to  teach  in  the  sociology  department  at  the 
relatively  new  Hebrew  University.  Was  he  a  philosopher,  a 
scholar  of  German  and  Hebrew,  a  social  theorist,  a  religious 
thinker,  a  psychologist?  No  doubt  he  belonged  everywhere  and 
hence  nowThere.  In  any  case,  Buber  lacked  an  invitation  from 
philosophy,  despite  his  having  left  a  professorship  in  Germany. 
My  hunch  is  that  his  colleagues  deemed  him  suspect.  He  could 
not  be  a  good  philosopher  precisely  because,  like  Thoreau,  his 
writing  escaped  any  specialized  niche  or  field  of  expertise. 
Some  brilliant  contemporary  scholars,  having  earned  tenure 
through  appropriately  specialized  writing,  often  burst  out  of 
their  disciplines  in  mid-career.  For  instance,  a  Stanford  Dante 
scholar  can  write  about  Heidegger,  forests,  and  gardens,  and  a 
Classics  professor  there  can  write  brilliantly  on  Moby  Dick, 
Walden,  and  vitalist  metaphysics.  I'd  say  they  write  "Great  Moral 
Theory."  Nevertheless,  even  elite  institutions  remain  suspicious 
of  such  creative  roaming. 

Letter  to  Lucy  Brown,  March  2,  1842.  He  asks  her  "What  right 
do  I  have  to  grieve?"  which  does  not  imply  that  he  doesn't 
grieve  but  only  that  he  wishes  to  understand  his  grief  and  to 
understand  whether  it  is  a  right,  is  proper,  is  legitimate. 
I  discuss  this  at  length  in  Lost  Intimacy  in  American  Thought: 
Personal  Philosophy  from  Thoreau  to  Cavell,  originally  appearing  as 
"Thoreau's  Translations:  John  Brown,  Apples,  Lilies." 
An  account  of  the  continuity  between  the  early  Puritan  practice 
of  giving  a  daily  meditative  account  of  the  state  of  one's  soul  (as 
a  replacement  for  confessing  to  priests)  and  the  practice  of  daily 
journal  writing  is  found  in  Malcolm  C.  Young,  The  Spiritual 
Journey  ofl  I  any  David  Thoreau. 
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7.  In  an  essay  on  the  coupling  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  Cavell 
cites  a  line  from  Wallace  Stevens'  The  Necessary  Angek  "One 
function  of  the  poet  at  any  time  is  to  discover  by  his  own 
thought  and  feeling  what  seems  to  him  to  be  poetry  at  that 
time."  Cavell  then  claims  that  "the  philosopher"  functions 
similarly:  "What  Stevens  will  not  conceive  is  that  the  philosopher 
may  have  a  comparable  function  of  discovery,  as  if  for  Stevens 
philosophy,  in  its  otherness,  is  a  fixed,  oracular  structure  and 
those  who  speak  for  it  are  in  possession  of  an  authority  that  goes 
beyond  what  they  are  able  to  articulate  out  of  their  own 
experience  and  practice  and  wit  on  each  occasion  of  being 
stopped  to  think"  ("Reflections"  78). 

8.  From  my  personal  correspondence  with  Case,  whom  I  thank  for 
her  helpful  suggestions  for  improving  this  essay. 

9.  That  we  are  "never  beyond  reproach"  is  a  watchword  of  Cavell's 
"Moral  Perfectionism"  in  both  Cities  of  Words  and  Conditions 
Handsome  and  Unhandsome. 

10.  A  lucid  account  of  the  interplay  of  the  object  of  perception  and 
the  character  of  the  perceiver  is  found  in  Rick  Anthony  Furtak's 
entry  on  Thoreau  in  The  Stanford  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy.  Also 
see  my  discussion  of  the  dance  of  perceiver  and  perceived  in 
"Wonder  and  Affliction:  Thoreau's  Dionysian  World." 
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Henry  David  Thoreau  and  American  American  Postwar  Art 

Evan  Neely 


"The  volatile  truth  of  our  words  should  continually  betray  the 

inadequacy  of  the  residual  statement.  The  truth  is  instantly  translated; 

its  literal  monument  alone  remains.  The  words  which  express  our 

faith  and  piety  are  not  definite. . ." 

-  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden  (325) 

1.  Thoreau  and  Socratic  "Maieusis" 

Thoreau's  influence  on  the  moral  sensibility  of  American 
radicals  during  the  1960s  is  often  noted.  An  example  of  that 
influence  is  found  in  the  wording  of  the  Port  Huron  Statement,  the 
central  document  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  uses  a 
paraphrase  of  his  "experiment  of  living"  to  describe  the  group's 
social  experience  (Walden  51).1  However,  Thoreau's  influence  on 
several  artistic  trends  in  that  period  is  almost  completely  overlooked, 
in  part  because  he  was  a  somewhat  divisive  figure  among  artists, 
when  he  was  taken  seriously  at  all.  But  the  artists  who  disavowed 
him  disavowed  the  dogmatic  Thoreau,  who  seems  mainly  to  be  a 
fiction  of  his  critics.2  One  may  rebut  the  conclusion  that  these  artists' 
expressed  opposition  belies  a  relation  to  Thoreau  by  suggesting  that 
his  was  a  subtler  influence,  less  on  the  overt  themes  of  artists' 
concern  than  on  the  ways  their  work  forged  a  connection  to  its 
audiences.  Thoreau's  work  may  be  called  "maieutic,"  to  stress  its 
similarity  to  the  dialogic  method  of  Socrates.3  To  the  Socrates  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  a  correct  method  of  discussion  should  bring 
about  a  recollection  of  truths  that  were  once  known  but  have  been 
forgotten;  this  procedure  he  named  after  the  Greek  word  for 
midwifery,  for  Socrates  saw  himself  as  one  who  assisted  in  bringing 
others  to  realize  these  forgotten  truths  for  themselves.  I  lis  was  as 
much  a  discursive  technique  as  an  epistemological  operation,  since  it 
was  by  way  of  the  expressive  interaction  that  the  recollection  came 
about.  Thoreau  adapted  maieutic  procedures  to  the  printed  book, 
and  his  descendents  in  the  twentieth  century  would  make  use  of  a 
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variet)  of  visual  media  to  enact  ends  similar  to  his.1  The  post  war 
Vmerican  artists  I  will  discuss  in  this  essay — Cy  Twombly,  Allan 
kaprow  and  Robert  Smithson — have  adapted  this  technique  to  new 
media,    transmuting    its    originally    discursive    form    so    that    it    is 

appropriate  to  the  reawakening  of  a  different  kind  of  self. 

\\  hile  most  artists  of  the  sixties  rejected  the  overtly  moral 
themes  they  associated  with  Thoreau,  several  adopted  the  basic 
assumption  of  his  maieusis,  that  the  most  legitimate  expressions  are 
those  that  are  only  completed  by  their  recipients'  actions,  and  that 
the  forms  of  consciousness  giving  rise  to  these  actions  should  be 
improved  by  contact  with  the  work.  This  argument  asserts  a 
connection  across  historical  bounds  that  may  seem  unorthodox  if 
read  in  terms  of  contemporary  historiography's  assumption  that 
artistic  influences  must  be  direct  and  attributable.  However,  the 
model  of  art  here  exemplified  by  Thoreau  is  a  response  to  a  problem 
that  is  perennial  to  the  American  democratic  project,  and  thus  the 
recurrence  of  the  maieutic  model  need  not  be  read  in  terms  of  direct 
or  linear  influence.  Thoreau  is  not  the  only  member  of  his  generation 
to  make  use  of  the  maieutic  model;  a  case  can  be  made  that  Walt 
Whitman,  Herman  Melville,  and  most  significantly  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  made  use  of  it  as  well.  It  is  to  Emerson  that  we  owe  a 
conception  of  the  democratic  ethos  that  is  directly  tied  to  the 
ontological  structure  of  the  universe — the  idea  that  authentic  self- 
expression  is  contingent  on  ignoring  social  constraints  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  more  transcendent  and  universal  source  for  one's 
actions.  Emerson  was  not  the  inventor  of  these  ideas,  but  in  essays 
like  "Self-Reliance"  he  gave  them  their  first  full  expression  in  the 
American  context.  Indeed,  it  is  because  he  most  fully  expressed 
them,  and  Thoreau  most  fully  brought  them  to  fruition,  that  we  may 
say  that  their  work  was  foundational  for  a  model  of  artistic 
production  that  has  been  in  regular  use  for  well  over  a  century. 

Emerson  worked  out  a  philosophy  that  most  fully  expresses 
one  American  variant  of  what  Charles  Taylor  calls  the  "modern 
social  imaginary."  Taylor  claims  that,  as  opposed  to  the  hierarchical 
and  static  model  of  society  expressed  from  Plato  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  modern  model,  first  articulated  by  John  Locke  and 
I  lugo  Grotius,  offers  a  "picture  of  society...  of  individuals  who  come 
together  to  form  a  political  entity  against  a  certain  preexisting  moral 
background  and  with  certain  ends  in  view"  (3).  While  the  dominant, 
Lockean  version  of  this  social  model  that  took  hold  in  America 
emphasized  exclusivist  notions  of  private  property  and  the  idea  of  a 
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monadic  self  that  was  complete  before  its  particular  actions, 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  announced  an  alternative  "modern  social 
imaginary."  Both  dismissed  the  virtues  of  private  property,  asked 
their  readers  not  to  demand  consistency  in  their  behavior  as  a  sign  of 
its  authenticity,  and,  most  importantly,  believed  the  self  to  be  an 
artistically  expressive  agent,  one  whose  most  authentic  forms  of 
social  engagement  were  modeled  on  poetry.5  One  truly  spoke  to 
one's  fellows  only  if  one  was  capable  of  expressing  oneself 
authentically.  If  Thoreau's  Walden  is  a  legitimate  addition  to  the 
legacy  of  Emersonian  expressive  self-reliance,  it  is  because  he 
attempted  an  experiment  to  see  how  this  life  could  actually  be  lived 
and  wrote  in  order  to  show  other  people  that  it  was  possible. 

I  would  argue  that  the  Thoreauvian  model  persisted  over  a 
period  of  more  than  a  century  because  it  solves  a  problem  endemic 
to  the  expressive  conditions  of  American  democracy.  One  may 
expect  of  one's  fellow  citizens  a  form  of  behavior  that  is  authentic 
and  morally  engaged,  however  one  may  not  demand  of  them  that 
they  conform  to  one's  own  suppositions  about  living  a  good  life — 
such  a  demand  would  violate  the  individualist  suppositions  of 
Emersonian  democrats.  The  tension  produced  by  these  two  values 
may  be  resolved  by  a  maieutic  model  of  self-expression:  one  that 
demands  that  audience  members  engage  ethically  but  does  not 
dictate  the  specific  outcomes  of  this  engagement.  As  I  will  suggest  in 
the  conclusion,  in  the  face  of  the  exacerbation  of  trends  in  the 
structure  of  communicative  interaction,  which  increasingly 
demanded  conformity  and  submission  to  the  demands  of  private 
property,  the  Thoreauvian  model  of  art  kept  its  appeal.  It  offered  a 
way  of  eliciting  from  others  a  reflection  on  their  suppositions  about 
what  a  good  life  should  be,  how  it  should  be  expressed  to  others,  and 
what  means  would  genuinely  be  required  for  fulfillment.  These 
questions,  naturally,  stood  on  the  question  of  what  life  actually  is — a 
question  central  to  Thoreau's  writings.  His  answer  may  not  have 
been  embraced  by  his  descendants,  but  his  method  of  questioning 
was. 

Before  turning  to  the  details  of  the  expression  of  ideas 
directly  and  indirectly  derived  from  Thoreau,  I  should  make,  by  way 
oi  an  example,  one  more  claim  about  the  peculiar  model  of 
historicity  I  have  used  to  underpin  my  claims.  In  the  later  1960s,  the 
composer  John  Cage  discovered  Thoreau.  In  his  account,  he  had 
read  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  in  the  1950s,  as  many  of  his 
generation  did,  but  did  not  come  to  Walden  until  later  in  life.  When 
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he  tln.tlK  did  read  it,  he  was  astounded  that  a  writer  who  preceded 
him  In  more  than  a  century  had  expressed  everything  he  thought 
worth  expressing  and  claimed  that  he  had,  unconsciously,  been  a 
follower  oi  Thoreau  all  along.  Two  of  the  three  artists  1  discuss  here, 
Twombly  and  Kaprow,  had  had  contact  with  Cage  over  an  extended 
period  of  their  early  artistic  lives- — Kaprow  was  a  student  of  Cage's, 
and  Twombly,  although  he  did  not  seem  to  have  treated  Cage  as  a 
mentor,  knew  him  during  his  stay  at  Black  Mountain  College  in  the 
earl)  lc)50s  and  was  a  longtime  friend,  a  studio  mate,  and  a  brief 
lover  of  Robert  Rauschenberg,  an  artist  Cage  worked  with  regularly. 
This  was  before  the  period  in  which  Cage  read  Walden,  but 
nevertheless,  if  Cage  could  eventually  say  that  Walden  expressed 
artistic  desires  he  had  had  all  along,  and  if  a  teacher  ever  truly 
imparts  something  to  his  students,  then  the  resonances  I  trace  here 
are  not  surprising,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  influence. 

Though  I  wish  to  argue  for  a  common  Thoreauvian  model 
behind  the  works  of  these  postwar  artists,  the  forms  and  materials 
they  use  clearly  distinguish  their  projects  from  that  of  their 
progenitor  Thoreau.  But  both  these  artists  and  Thoreau  felt  that 
conditions  in  their  respective  cultures,  most  centrally  the  negative 
social  and  psychological  effects  of  media  technology,  required  a 
revolution  in  self-understanding,  a  revolution  that  their  respective 
methods  of  maieusis  aimed  to  effect.  Maieusis  is,  then,  an  artistic 
means  to  address  a  preeminently  ethical  question.  I  mean  "ethical"  in 
a  quite  specific,  Aristotelian  sense:  an  ethical  problem  may  involve  a 
moral  or  political  component,  but  it  is  distinctively  ethical  insofar  as 
it  is  contingent  on  the  self-conception  of  the  persons  involved, 
whether  that  "self  is  defined  as  an  individual  or  part  of  a  collective, 
or  both.  It  may  be  related  to  a  moral  or  a  political  issue,  and  in  all 
cases  I  examine  here,  it  is  related  to  both,  but  its  nature  as  something 
ethical  is  defined  by  that  contingency.6 

The  relation  between  the  mode  of  interconnectivity  I  have 
called  maieusis  and  its  various  material  expressions  is  fundamentally 
a  question  about  the  artwork's  "place."  It  touches  on  a  central 
question  of  aesthetics:  where  the  "art"  of  the  work  actually  lies,  or 
what  relation  it  has  to  the  physical  materials  that  sustain  it.  The 
works  descending  from  Thoreau's  work  inform  their  various 
materials  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  a  transformation  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  audience.  Should  the  materials  not  be  received 
in  the  right  way,  they  will  not  truly  become  the  works  of  art  they 
mighl  potentially  be.  But  the  works  also  must  invite  reception  by  way 
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of  their  forms — the  artists  cannot  simply  assume  it  will  happen.  The 
material  of  the  maieutic  work  consists  not  only  of  its  physical  mass 
but  also  of  the  self-transforming  mind  of  the  interpreter.  The  work 
cuts  across  both  of  these  strata,  its  final  form  representing  the 
transformation  that  the  initially- formed  material  brings  to  birth. 
When,  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  I  speak  of  maieutic  "purposes,"  I 
am  deliberately  treating  "purpose"  as  a  property  of  the  works 
themselves  and  suggesting  that  the  ways  the  works'  forms  enable 
those  purposes  are  the  reasons  why  the  artists  chose  to  use  them.  To 
analyze  form,  and  how  it  forms  materials,  is  thus  to  examine 
purpose.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I  propose  to  consider  the 
maieutic  strain  of  thought  as  it  operates  in  the  three  postwar  artists' 
characteristic  forms:  Cy  Twombly's  transformed  abstract 
expressionism,  Allan  Kaprow's  early  Happenings,  and  Robert 
Smithson's  large-scale  environmental  works.7  Each  of  these  artists 
has  radically  reinvented  his  medium's  potential  for  significance, 
giving  a  material  he  found  in  common  use  a  new  potential  for 
meaning  and  restructuring  the  self-conception  of  the  ethical  subjects 
capable  of  receiving  his  works.8 

2.  Maieusis  and  Self-Consciousness,  or,  Where  Exactly  is  the 
Work  of  Art? 

As  Socrates  explains  it  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic, 
"dialectic"  is  a  mode  of  discourse  that  leads  the  interlocutor  to  a 
truth  beyond  appearances  by  showing  the  inherent  contradictions 
within  them.  Socrates  does  not  abandon  experience — one  must  live 
in  this  world,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  regulate  it  by  the 
standard  of  the  supersensible.  Dialectic,  then,  does  not  lead  beyond 
experience  but  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canon  of  properly  ordered 
experience  cannot  come  from  present  experience  itself.  It  is  by 
linking  one's  behavior  to  a  source  beyond  the  immediacy  of 
individual  consciousness  that  one  finds  real  self-consciousness. 
Thoreau  subscribed  to  such  an  idea,  but  unlike  Socrates's  fully 
transcendental  idealism,  Thoreau's  could  be  brought  into  this  world 
so  that  others  might  perceive  the  ideal  for  themselves.  ( )ne  may  say 
that  Thoreau  thought  his  transcendental  ideals  stood  or  tell 
depending  on  their  realization  in  individual  consciousnesses — "( )nly 
that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are  awake"  (Walden  333).9  By  performing 
and  writing  about  his  "experiment  of  living,"  Thoreau  set  himself  as 
an  example  to  awaken  others  to  the  contradictions  in  their  own  ways 
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of  In  mil'..  Modern  civilized  life  contravened  its  own  ambitions  and 
could  onlj  be  saved  by  such  revolutions  in  consciousness.  Bui 
Thoreau's  specific  experiences  were  only  one  actuality;  his  maieusis 
aims  to  show  others  the  possibility  of  achieving  similar  self- 
realizations  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  an  argument  about  the 
ethical  life  or  a  simple  dogmatic  assertion  about  social  ills  would  not 
suffice  tor  this.  Thoreau  explains  it  best  for  himself:  "When  one  man 
has  reduced  a  tact  of  the  imagination  to  be  a  fact  to  his 
understanding,  I  foresee  that  all  men  will  at  length  establish  their 
lives  on  that  basis"  (Walden  1 1). 

\Y  dlden,  then,  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  direct 
exemplification  of  the  moral  principles  it  seeks  to  induce  its  readers  to 
make  their  own.  Thoreau's  life  in  the  woods  instantiated  the  search 
for  a  moral  life  that  would  be  more  consistent  with  free  human 
agency,  and  his  entire  description  of  it  in  Walden  transformed  that 
instantiation  into  a  literary  example.  The  principles  revealed  in 
Walden,  then,  might  be  said  to  be  the  truer  matter  of  the  self — a  self 
truly  intelligible  only  if  seen  as  an  agent  relating  to  the  broader 
sources  of  its  being.  That  self  is  not  something  that  can  be  presented 
simply  through  a  description  of  activity,  as  the  "activity"'  is  not  solely 
encompassed  by  a  description  of  its  visible  properties.  It  must  be 
evoked  by  a  transcription  that  elicits  some  similar  understanding  from 
the  answering  self.10  While  his  descendents  would  forego 
transcription  (Smithson  most  vehemently)  and  often  deny  the 
cosmological  metaphysic  behind  Thoreau's  work  (Smithson  least 
vehemently),11  their  purpose  was  much  like  his:  to  elicit  conscious 
self-revaluation  from  their  audiences,  to  enable  viewers  to  change 
substantively  both  themselves  and  their  ideas  of  what  a  self  can  be. 

But  here,  on  the  subject  of  the  respective  models  of  the  self 
to  be  changed  by  the  work,  is  a  first  point  of  distinction  among  the 
three  artists  I  wish  to  consider.  Each  artist  responded  to  the  same 
sense  that  the  conditions  of  self-reflective  expression  were  being 
debased  by  mass  media  technology,  which  they  viewed  as  trivializing 
and  not  conducive  to  complex  expressions  of  purpose.12  More 
important!),  in  their  view,  mass  media  does  not  rest  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  properly-conceived  subjectivity,  one  in  tune  with 
purposes  higher  than  the  meanly  utilitarian,  for  the  very  reason  that 
its  form  prevents  the  expression  of  these.  The  point  of  my  analysis 
here  is  not  an  extended  investigation  of  the  negative  aspects  of 
modern  and  postmodern  media;  it  is  rather  to  examine  the  positive 
forms    to   come    from    these    artists'   evaluations   of  it.13   Despite   a 
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common  antipathy  to  mass  media's  less  beneficial  tendencies,  these 
artists'  respective  solutions  to  the  problem  differed  because  of  their 
different  models  of  the  ideal  self.  Twombly's  art  has  personal 
inflections,  but  Smithson's  ideal  subject  is  dissolved  "entropically"  by 
direct  experience  of  the  work  and  thus  absorbed  into  something 
beyond  it,  and  Kaprow's  "self  is  a  mass-subject,  built  from  the 
interactions  constituting  his  works  and  reintroduced  to  the  world 
after  the  performance  is  over.  But  although  the  locus  of  self- 
consciousness  is  differently  understood  and  expressed  by  these 
artists,  they  agree  about  its  relationship  to  the  experience  of  their 
works.  To  passively  sense  the  work's  material  would  not  represent 
the  completion  of  the  act  of  reception  in  any  of  these  three  artists' 
approaches,  and  in  this  regard  their  ambitions  are  akin  to  Thoreau's. 
The  promise  of  the  material,  as  the  embodiment  of  a  form  of  self- 
consciousness,  must  be  lived  out  by  another  self  attuned  to  its  best 
virtues. 

For  Thoreau,  his  readers'  capacity  to  live  the  virtues  he  is 
writing  about  (and  working14  toward)  is  grounded  in  a  universe 
understood  macrocosmically.  Thus,  when  Walden  accomplishes  its 
purpose,  it  is  transcendentali^ing.  It  brings  Thoreau  to  a  higher  level  of 
consciousness  and,  when  it  is  read  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
it  was  written,  also  brings  his  readers  there.15  While  Plato  was 
content  to  leave  his  readers  with  a  picture  of  dialogic  interlocutions 
in  which  the  change  was  witnessed,  Thoreau  placed  the  burden  of 
change  in  consciousness  on  each  individual — writer  and  reader.  Each 
reader,  when  reading  correctly,  understands  the  content  of  Walden  by 
making  its  lessons  his  or  her  own  {Walden  100-10). 16  In  this  way, 
Thoreau  helped  to  instate  a  tradition  of  expressing  ethical  ideals  that 
took  them  to  be  capable  of  realization  in  actual  life  and  thus  of 
expression  in  a  work  of  art.17  The  fact  that  a  work  of  art  has  a  certain 
definite  duration,  whether  its  form  is  a  printed  book,  a  painting,  or  a 
changed  landscape,  reflects  the  distance  between  Plato's  idealism  and 
Thoreau's. 

There  was  a  clear  reason  for  this  shift.  I  ike  most  moderns, 
Thoreau  did  not  consider  the  universe  to  be  a  static  thing,  however 
much  he  may  have  accepted  other  postulates  of  the  Platonic 
ontology.  I  would  argue  that  his  democratic  politics  is  directly  related 
to  his  abandonment  of  the  static  and  hierarchical  model  of  the 
cosmos  imaged  by  Plato.  Consider  two  of  his  uses  of  mathematical 
symbols,  which  may  otherwise  bespeak  a  relation   to   Plato.   After 
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having  described,  late  in  the  hook,  the  geometric  perfection  of 
\\  aider)  pond,  Thoreau  continues  in  a  Platonic  vein: 

The  particular  laws  arc  as  our  points  of  view,  as,  to  the 
traveller,  a  mountain  outline  varies  with  every  step, 
arid  it  has  an  infinite  number  of  profiles,  though 
absolutely  but  one  form.  Even  when  cleft  or  bored 
through  it  is  not  comprehended  in  its  entireness.  What 
I  have  observed  of  the  pond  is  no  less  true  in  ethics.  It 
is  the  law  of  average.  Such  a  rule  of  the  two  diameters 
not  only  guides  us  toward  the  sun  in  the  system  and 
the  heart  in  man,  but  draw  lines  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  aggregate  of  a  man's  particular  daily 
behaviors  and  waves  of  life  into  his  coves  and  inlets, 
and  where  they  intersect  will  be  the  height  or  depth  of 
his  character.  Perhaps  we  need  only  to  know  how  his 
shores  trend  and  his  adjacent  country  or 
circumstances,  to  infer  his  depth  and  concealed 
bottom.  {Walden  290-1) 

Although  he  makes  a  number  of  claims  here  that  befit  the  Platonic 
ontology  and  mirror  Plato's  imagery,  I  would  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  usual  features  of  a  Thoreauvian  passage:  his  choice 
immediately  to  follow  his  sentence  about  the  absoluteness  of  truth 
with  a  claim  that  no  action  upon  it  will  reveal  its  fullness,  or  the 
"perhaps"  that  qualifies  the  potential  methods  of  inferring  a  man's 
depth.  These  hesitations  make  a  passage  that  would  otherwise 
bespeak  an  unchanging  notion  of  human  possibility  compatible  with 
another  passage  from  early  in  Waldem 

So  thoroughly  and  sincerely  are  we  compelled  to  live, 
reverencing  our  life,  and  denying  the  possibility  of 
change.  This  is  the  only  way,  we  say;  but  there  are  as 
many  ways  as  there  can  be  drawn  radii  from  one 
center.  All  change  is  a  miracle  to  contemplate;  but  it  is 
a  miracle  which  is  taking  place  every  instant.  (Walden 

ii) 

The  second  passage  claims,  against  the  first,  that,  while  we  all  follow 
the  same  moral  law  when  following  any  moral  law,  the  nature  of 
reality  as  a  perpetually-changing  process  permits  a  variety  of  relations 
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to  that  one  law.  Thus,  Thoreau  can  maintain  a  living  individualism 
even  as  he  acknowledges  a  singular  cosmos  to  which  all  belong.  This 
ideal  is  ultimately  in  harmony  with  the  "modern  social  imaginary"  as 
explained  by  Taylor:  when  they  are  truly  ours,  our  individual  lives  are 
Jived  in  concert.  Of  course,  this  requires  that  we  truly  live  those  lives 
according  to  their  proper  measure,  which  is  Thoreau's  and  ours  to 
discover.  As  Thoreau  says  in  Waldetfs  "Conclusion,"  speaking  to  the 
radically  contingent  relationship  between  a  free  person  and  a  just 
state, 

it  is  not  for  a  man  to  put  himself  in  such  an  attitude  to 
society,  but  to  maintain  himself  in  whatever  attitude  he 
find  himself  through  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
being,  which  will  never  be  one  of  opposition  to  a  just 
government,  if  he  should  chance  to  meet  with  such. 
(Walden  323) 

Twombly,  Smithson,  and  Kaprow's  turn  to  the  non-verbal 
arts  represents  a  different  way  of  translating  eternity  into  an  enduring 
temporal  existence.18  The  immediacy  of  the  material  is  central  to  the 
experience  of  the  work,  which  achieves  its  ends  by  bringing  viewers 
within  range  of  its  ethical  principles,  yet  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
them  in  order  to  induce  mental  reflection.  One  may  memorize 
passages  from  a  book  and  thus  carry  another's  words  with  oneself, 
but  the  full  experience  of  works  of  visual  art  ends  when  one  leaves 
the  physical  presence  of  the  work.  Each  of  these  three  artists  uses  a 
medium  that  reduces  the  experience  of  the  work  to  the  moment  of 
physical  engagement  and  thus  places  an  even  greater  burden  on  the 
individual  recipient  to  keep  the  work's  promise  alive. 

In  addition  to  effecting  this  temporal  translation  of  the 
work's  reception,  each  artist  also  changes  the  notion  of  "site"  entirely 
in  his  rearrangement  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  his  medium — that  is, 
each  artist  redraws  the  lines  by  which  we  may  demarcate  a  work  of 
art  from  its  context.  Twombly  makes  reference  to  the  history  of  his 
idiom,  gestural  abstraction  (commonly  called  Abstract 
Expressionism),  to  produce  a  sense  of  the  distinction  of  the  roles 
artist  and  audience  play  in  creating  the  work.  As  I  will  elaborate 
below,  by  creating  a  work  entirely  from  the  traces  of  his  artistic- 
activity,  he  requires  his  audience  to  become  more  self-conscious  of 
how  they  come  to  regard  the  creator  of  the  work  and  the  creation 
itself.  The  emphatic  distinction  of  artist  and  audience  in  an  idiom 
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dedicated  to  sell  expression  challenges  the  audience  to  question  how 
the)  understand  the  artisl  by  way  of  the  work  of  art.  Kaprow 
abandoned  gestural  abstraction  specifically  because  he  thought 
consciousness  was  greater  than  the  singular  individual.  1  lis 
I  [appenings  were  an  early  form  of  performance  art  that  involved 
performers  and  audience  members  in  the  group  enactment  of  a  set 
of  events  partially  determined  by  directives  set  in  advance  but  also 
made  use  of  the  accidents  that  inevitably  befell  the  acts.  These  works 
do  more  than  distance  individuals  from  the  instrumentahV.ed  actions 
of  their  daily  lives  by  removing  them  from  the  administrated  sociality 
of  postwar  urban  life.  They  actually  assimilate  the  social  agents  into  a 
single,  moving  organism  with  no  greater  end  than  the  immediate 
experience  of  interactivity  and  thus  translate  consciousness  from  the 
domain  of  the  individual  mind  to  the  group.  Smithson  wished  to 
annihilate  the  individual  experience  altogether  and  thus  to  bring 
mind  to  a  higher  cosmological  reality.  His  larger  projects  involved  a 
regrouping  of  individual  relations,  routing  any  potentially  conscious 
experience  through  the  greater  sublime  experience  of  standing  before 
anel  within  the  work. 


Figure  2:  Cy  Twombly,  Panorama  (1955)  ©  Cy  Twombly  Foundation 
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3.  Eliciting  Self-consciousness 

Thoreau's  phrase  "residual  statement"  best  describes  his 
understanding  of  the  artwork's  physical  substrate,  an  idea  that 
connects  him  and  his  descendants.  Walden's  maieutic  purpose 
required  the  use  of  what  Umberto  Eco  has  called  an  "open"  form.19 
The  words  of  the  written  book  are  not  complete  in  and  of 
themselves.  Rather,  they  induce  moral  reflection  to  the  extent  that 
reader  and  writer  take  them  up  in  their  own  lives.  So,  for  example, 
though  ordered  by  the  seasons,  Walden  foregoes  the  completeness  of 
a  narrative  sequence.  Narrative  smacks  too  much  of  modern  western 
civilization's  idea  of  necessity,  implicitly  violating  Emerson's  demand 
that  we  repudiate  consistency,  whereas  Thoreau  would  have  his 
readers  experience  the  fullness  of  each  moment.  The  dissolute  form 
of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  the  result  of  his  experience  both  of 
disconnection  from  the  play-by-play  standards  of  a  life  in  the  service 
of  utility  and  comfort  and  of  his  connection  to  the  truer  source  of 
his  being,  which  could  not  be  explained  narratively  or  discursively. 
Similarly,  the  bare  material  of  Twombly,  Kaprow,  and  Smithson's 
work  resists  coherence  into  "form,"  in  any  canonical  sense  of  the 
word.  Twombly's  scratches  that  make  no  picture  (figure  1),  Kaprow's 
actions  that  have  no  consequence  (figure  2),  and  Smithson's  granules 
laid  in  piles  each  diminish  the  formed  quality  most  of  us  have  come 
to  expect  from  art.  But  these  were  created  by  human  hands  and  so 
are  at  most  hesitations  in  the  face  of  the  ordinary  demands  of  art, 
not  absolute  accidents  of  fortune. 

Formally,  Twombly  follows  the  example  set  by  Pollock. 
Pollock's  "all-over"  composition  was  a  method  in  which  the  ordinary 
pictorial  distinction  between  background  and  foreground  is  removed 
because  no  single  area  of  the  canvas  is  compositionally  subordinated 
to  any  other.  This  approach  he  coupled  to  a  distinction  between  the 
artist's  and  viewers'  different  phenomenological  comportments 
toward  the  canvas,  which  also  served  to  amplify  the  sense  of  the 
difference  between  the  activities  of  production  and  reception  as 
creative  activity  and  visual  passivity.  While  Twombly  occasionally 
forewent  the  all-over  composition  and  never  painted  a  canvas  that 
was  placed  on  the  ground,  the  use  of  a  variety  of  elements  from 
greatly  varied  systems  of  signification  (geometric  shapes,  cartoon 
genitalia,  words,  numbers,  and  gestures),  submitted   to  no  obvious 
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logic  oi  cohesion,  secures  .1  similar  distinction  between  painter  and 
viewer  without  an  obvious  connection  to  its  fellows,  the  meaning  of 
.ww  of  these  elements  is  unsusceptible  to  precise  comprehension  by 
the  viewer.  While  it  is  certain  thai  Twombly's  gestures  are  more 
imitable  than  Pollock's,  and  His  non-gestural  signs  are  eminently 
repeatable,20  still  the  particular  order  and  location  of  these  renders 
them  idiosyncratic.  Pollock's  mode  of  distinguishing  creator  and 
audience  may  be  more  phenomenological  and  Twombly's  more 
semiological,  but  the  effect  of  distinction  is  the  same.  In  Twombly  as 
in  Pollock,  the  gestures  are  revealed  immediately  for  what  they  are: 
results  of  the  activity  of  a  trained  painter's  artistic  habit.  And  they  are 
revealed  to  spectators  who  become  immediately  aware  that  they  have 
different  habits,  if  they  have  artistic  habits  at  all. 

Twombly's  compositional  form  places  him  among  gestural 
abstractionists.  This  shared  form  superintends  any  distinctive 
character  his  gestures  might  have.  Such  distinctions  of  characteristic 
gesture  underwrite  gestural  abstraction's  ethical  purpose.  While  he 
often  made  gestures  that  do  not  seem  of  the  type  exemplified  by  de 
Kooning,  this  is  fully  in  line  with  the  basic  principle  of  Abstract 
Expressionism;  one  painter  must  not  repeat  the  gestures  of  another; 
rather,  he  or  she  must  produce  an  authentic  gesture  of  his  or  her 
own.  The  direct  presentation  of  the  gesture  is  a  form  of  ethical  self- 
presentation,  if  the  word  "ethical'  is  understood  in  the  manner 
Aristode  defined  it.  In  the  second  book  of  his  Nicomachean  Hthics,  he 
notes  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  Greek  words 
"ethos,"  or  moral  excellence,  and  "ithiki,"  or  habit,  such  that  a 
person's  habits  of  behavior  demonstrate  his  or  her  characteristic 
virtues.  And  in  his  Rhetoric,  "ethos"  is  the  word  he  uses  to  name  the 
characteristic  disposition  of  the  orator  before  the  audience. 
Twombly's  gestures  force  us  to  recollect  the  principles  behind  a 
more  authentic  artistic  expression  and,  in  doing  so,  pull  us  away  from 
the  contemporary  modes  of  expressive  interactivity  preventing  their 
full  realization  (Neely).  As  Meyer  Schapiro  noted  during  the  heyday 
of  abstract  expressionism,  the  painters  were  at  odds  with  the 
prevailing  limits  placed  on  communicative  interactivity  in  their  social 
environment.2'  When  seen  in  light  of  Thoreau,  the  reason  for  the 
struct  li  ral  incompleteness  of  Twombly's  paintings  becomes  apparent. 
The  paintings  instantiate  the  refusal  to  participate  in  debased 
expressive  eircumstances.  But  this  refusal  in  and  of  itself  is  nothing  if 
it  does  not  awaken  others  to  a'  greater  principle  behind  it:  thus  ethical 
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self-presentation  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  maieutic  self- 
understanding. 

Twombly's  works  express  a  personal  disposition  and 
instantiate  an  artistic  habit  that  refuses  to  submit  itself  to  the  dictates 
of  modern  instrumentalization — to  what  Thoreau  decries  when  he 
says  "men  have  become  the  tools  of  their  tools"  (Walden  37).  Indeed, 
they  embody  the  spirit  of  Thoreau's  subsequent  remark  that  "the 
best  works  of  art  are  the  expression  of  man's  struggle  to  free  himself 
from  this  condition"  {Walden  37). ,22  Richard  Leeman,  in  his 
monograph  on  Twombly,  claims  that  the  untitled  "loop"  paintings 
he  made  in  the  late  1960s  are  results  of  his  interest  in  the  Palmer 
method  of  teaching  writing  (171-81).23  But  this  only  explains  half  of 
Palmer's  significance  for  Twombly:  Twombly  hardly  appears  to  have 
learned  any  of  the  lessons  Palmer  aimed  to  teach;  he  instead  invokes 
its  forms  only  to  suggest  the  ultimately  aleatory  nature  of  any 
individual's  writing.  And,  should  this  meaning  be  cast  back  on  his 
earlier  works,  then  they,  too,  will  reveal  a  habit  that  repudiates  the 
kind  of  homogeneous  production  that  is  the  result  of  scientifically 
managed  labor.  This  repudiation  of  instrumentalized  labor  connects 
his  work  directly  to  traditional  gestural  abstraction. 

Comprehending  the  nature  of  the  self-understanding  that 
any  maieutic  work  seeks  to  elicit  from  its  recipients  requires 
examining  what  it  provides  them  in  order  to  induce  it.  Twombly's 
references  to  the  history  of  gestural  abstraction  bind  his  work  to  that 
idiom's  purposes:  gestural  abstraction  rests  on  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
self-expression  of  its  creator,  but  recognising  that  fact  requires  an 
audience  capable  of  properly  tracing  creation  back  to  creator. 
Twombly,  in  making  works  of  gestural  absraction  after  its  initial 
irruption,  required  his  viewers  to  recollect  principles  of  artistic 
production  contingent  on  their  own  understanding  of  how  the 
outcomes  of  human  agency  reveal  significant  aspects  of  the  agent's 
person. 

The  Ferragosto  series  (1961),  which,  among  Twombly's 
paintings,  most  closely  resembles  classical  gestural  abstraction,  more 
palpably  presents  an  aspect  of  all  of  Twombly's  works.  A  number  of 
his  individual  pieces  and  series  appear  to  treat  as  a  theme  the 
intellectual  principles  that  underlie  previous  works  and  which  serve  to 
guide  his  mode  of  production  as  a  whole.  Ferragosto^  recourse  to  the 
more  conventional  forms  of  painterly  expression  associated  with 
abstract  expressionism,  at  a  moment  when  its  popularity  began  to 
wane,  demonstrates  Twombly's  allegiance  to  that  school  of  painting. 
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These  gestures  in  Ferragosto  certainly  resemble  classical  Abstract 
I  xpressionisi  gestures  like  Willem  de  Kooning's,  and  thus  recall  the 

idiom.  But  thej  are  reconsiderations  ot  it  almost  two  decades  alter  its 
first  irruption  in  the  late  1940s.  Even  a  superficial  reading  of  the  art 
criticism  ot  the  period  would  reveal  its  deep  appreciation  for 
historical  shifts  in  artistic  production.  Reintroducing  into  this  milieu 
a  form  that  had  debuted  long  before  was  a  means  of  enabling 
reflection  on  the  reasons  tor  its  first  introduction.  Its  audience  would 
be  fully  conscious  of  its  anachronism  and  thus  have  reason  to  ask  on 
what  grounds  it  should  be  repeated  and  perhaps  even  why  it  was 
invented  by  other  artists  in  the  first  place.  This  use  of  gestures  is 
supplemented  by  the  genital  iconography  of  this  series.  It  is  notable 
that  the  male  and  female  genitalia  found  in  these  paintings  are  not 
shown  copulating.  Their  capacity  for  procreation  is  what  is  left 
apparent,  not  the  actual  product  that  would  be  generated  by  these 
means;  any  imaginative  human  generation  is  the  product  of  our 
ability  to  see  the  connection.24  Indications  of  one  of  the  founding 
metaphors  of  the  Romantic  artistic  ideal,  the  work  of  art  as  birthed 
creation,  are  of  a  piece  with  the  historical  reception  of  the  abstract 
expressionist  gesture:  both  refer  our  attention  to  the  ideal  of  self- 
expressive  artistic  generation.  But  they  do  so  in  different  ways,  and 
this  is  also  to  the  point.  The  iconic  signs  refer  to  a  conceptual 
schema  lying  behind  this  mode  of  production:  the  self  who  creates  as 
nature  creates.  The  gestures  refer  to  its  material  agent,  the 
manipulation  of  paint  in  the  service  of  self-expression.  But  neither 
directly  instantiate  this;  they  refer  to  a  past  which  is  presently 
reflected  in  Twombly's  own  work,  and  they  require  that  his  viewers 
make  that  connection,  digging  it  out  of  the  sediment  he  left  behind. 
Superintending  the  relationship  between  the  iconic  sexual  metaphor 
and  the  gestural  painterly  reference  is  the  viewer's  ability  to  negotiate 
between  the  potential  for  sexual  generation  written  on  the  canvas 
and  the  actual  artistic  generation  comprising  it. 

Further  cementing  his  relationship  to  gestural  abstraction,  in 
The  YLmpire  of  Flora  (1961)  and  especially  in  the  much-maligned  Nine 
Discourses  on  Commodus  (1963),  Twombly  inverts  the  terms  of  self- 
portraiture,  making  reference  to  one  of  the  basic  topoi  of  that 
idiom — that  the  painting  is  a  space  for  self-presentation.  But  he  does 
this  while  simultaneously  transforming  the  terms  of  the  classical 
model  (the  depiction  of  the  artist's  image)  to  the  presentation  of  his 
ethos  through  the  results  of  its  characteristic  actions.  The  body  is  not 
a    picturable    body;    it    is    a    laboring   body.    While    alluding    to    the 
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compositional  format  used  by  all  classical  portraits,  he  lets  our 
experience  dissolve,  and  even  outright  remove,  the  mimetic  image. 
One  replays  this  dissolution  when  moving  from  the  initial  distance  of 
the  encounter  with  the  painting,  where  the  traces  of  an  image  can 
still  be  seen,  to  the  closeness  more  appropriate  to  seeing  its  details, 
where  no  lingering  trace  of  a  figure  remains.  Twombly  effects  this 
dissolution  in  order  to  make  the  results  of  his  actions  plainly  visible 
and  thus  to  allow  the  viewer  to  characterize  his  artistic  persona.  It  is 
our  reception  of  these  results  that  enacts  the  works'  final  purpose  of 
conscientiously  subverting  the  rigors  of  disciplined  and  administered 
expression. 

Kaprow  extends  the  Thoreauvian  project  in  both  predictable 
and  unpredictable  ways.  From  the  very  first,  each  of  his  Happenings 
attempted  to  create  a  world  separate  from  the  ordinary,  one  that 
might  form  its  measure.25  However,  Kaprow  disavowed  many 
aspects  of  the  individualist  subjectivity  assumed  by  Thoreau  and, 
concomitantly,  abandoned  any  pretension  to  belief  in  a  cosmological 
underpinning  for  his  projects.  But  these  differences  of  philosophy 
have  no  effect  on  the  structural  relationship  between  work  and 
audience.26  The  Happening  is  itself  an  operation  on  subjectivity.  It 
creates  a  new  world  that  negatively  reflects  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  subject  ordinarily  finds  him  or  herself  and  so  induces  the 
subject  to  reflection  on  the  remembered  experience.27  A  Happening 
is  a  means  to  the  de-instrumentalization  of  purposive  activity,  in  the 
service  of  a  reformulation  of  individual  and  group  consciousness. 
The  threat  that  modern  communications  would  increase  social 
regimentation  in  Thoreau's  da)'  had  almost  been  made  good  by 
Kaprow's.28 

Kaprow's  seminal  1H  Happenings  in  6  Parts  (figure  2), 
performed  at  the  Reuben  Gallery  in  New  York  in  1959,  has  been 
central  to  the  more  recent  reconstructions  of  his  career  because  it 
consummated  his  preceding  efforts  and  thus  formed  the  ground  for 
subsequent  developments  (Kelley  iii,  Schimmel).  The  material  of 
performance  is  the  human  substance  itself.  Kaprow  is  responsible 
for  one  of  the  more  ingenious  uses  of  performance  and  certain!}  for 
its  move  from  the  background  of  the  expressive  material  to  the  front 
stage  of  artistic  presentation.29  18  Happenings  gave  directives  to  its 
performers,  but  they  repeated  no  predetermined  lines;  there  was  no 
"compliance"  in  Goodman's  sense  of  the  word  (Goodman  143-8). 
The  site  of  the  work  was  not  the  written  script  but  the  instance  of  its 
occurrence.    Rather    than    complying   with    some    script,    the    work 
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reflects  the  performance  of  a  set  of  directions  to  undertake  relatively 
commonplace  actions  within  a  set  time  span  (Kotz).  'The  chief  effed 
is  on  sell  consciousness  and  not  the  submission  ot  each  particular 
bod\  to  the  order  of  the  industrial  machine. 


Figure  2:  Allan  Kaprow,  18  Happenings  in  6  Parts,  ©  Fred  W.  McDarrah  - 
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The  early  Happenings  were  always  a  cooperative  effort. 
Each  performer  and  each  audience  member  was  fully  incorporated 
into  the  work,  not  solely  by  his  or  her  participation  but  also,  perhaps 
paradoxically,  by  his  or  her  incapacity  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the 
whole  of  the  event.  The  use  of  human  agents  as  materials  for  artistic 
production  was  contingent  on  making  them  incapable  of  surveying 
the  entire  act — something  aptly  described  by  Michael  Kirby's  term 
"nonmatrixed  performing" — thus  restricting  their  ability  to  act 
toward   a  more  practical   outcome   (21).  The  set  of  18  Happenings, 
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divided  into  three  physical  spaces  separated  by  walls  of  various 
forms,  prevented  any  single  person  from  fully  surveying  all 
occurrences  as  it  brought  performers  and  witnesses  into  a  single  unit, 
and  its  sequence  of  parts  dislodged  all  individual  acts  from  a 
potentially  greater  sphere  of  efficacy  as  it  forbade  any  individual 
participant's  full  attachment  to  a  certain  subset  of  the  participants. 
Even  if  participants  had  consented  to  be  used  to  such  an  outcome, 
their  actual  use  was  contingent  on  this  unconsciousness — it  was  even 
equivalent  to  it.  18  Happenings  achieved  this  with  singular  success. 
The  conflux  of  these  properties  during  the  stage  of  performance — 
the  use  of  human  agents  as  materials  for  the  piece,  the  bracketing  of 
its  time  span,  the  inability  to  survey  it  as  a  whole — was  the 
absorption  of  all  agents  in  a  work  that  added  them  all  together  but 
subordinated  them  by  making  them  aware  of  their  insufficiency  as 
individuals  within  the  whole.  The  creation  of  the  Happening  is  thus 
an  essentially  Thoreauvian  act  because  the  labors  each  agent 
undertakes  cannot  be  subordinated  to  purposes  external  to  the 
immediate  experience  of  the  laboring. 

There  are  two  stages  to  the  Happening,  linked  maieutically: 
performance,  and  reflective  recapitulation  after  the  performance 
ends  (Rodenbeck,  Radical  Prototypes  18).  This  results  in  a  split  in  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  split  is  the  link  between  the 
two  stages,  making  a  whole  work — a  process  very  much  like  the 
reading  of  the  book  Walden  and  the  tying  of  it  back  to  the  truth  of 
one's  own  actions.  One's  participation  in  the  work  removes  the 
activities  one  undertakes  during  the  Happening  from  the  longer 
course  of  one's  practical  activities,  and  so  the  work's  social  efficacy 
comes  by  the  reflective  recapitulation  of  the  experience,  after  its 
physical  component  has  ended.  Here  participants  may  gain  a  sense  of 
what  occurred  as  a  whole.  Because  performances  leave  no  material 
remnant,  the  ability  to  recollect  them  depends  on  the  various  factors 
that  enable  anyone's  synoptic  reconception  of  an  event.  A 
performance  whose  motive  is  the  transformation  of  consciousness 
has,  as  one  of  its  enabling  factors,  the  mind  capable  of  recognizing 
the  performance's  effects.  If  one  takes  an  action  out  of  a  life's 
ordinary  course,  the  effects  of  that  severance  will  react  on 
subsequent  considerations  of  the  meaning  of  that  life.  Because 
Kaprow's  performances  transfer  subjectivity  from  the  sphere  of 
individual  consciousness  to  that  of  the  group,  their  chief  effect  is  to 
express  a  self-consciousness  that  is  not  directed  to  utility  but  that  is 
responsible  to  a  larger  social  group.  This  procedure  locates  the  site  of 
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the  work  in  the  bod)  of  the  participant,  once  it  has  been  unhinged 
from  us  subordination  to  industrial  production  by  the  participants' 
self  conscious  recognition  of  that  possibility. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  Twombly,  kaprow,  and  Smithson 
spin  the  Thoreauvian  inheritance.  While  Twombly  and  Kaprow  both 
developed  the  idea  that  self-expressive  interaction  can  transform  self- 
consciousness,  Twombly  lent  the  idea  an  inflection  of  personal 
intimacy  that  only  painting  can  effect,  while  Kaprow  believed  that  a 
more  direct  communion  between  a  larger  number  of  parties  was  an 
appropriately  higher  order  of  self-consciousness.  While  Twombly  set 
into  a  painterly  frame  the  Thoreauvian  ideal  of  an  expressive  self  that 
exists  to  its  fullest  capacity  when  embodied  in  some  artistic  product 
but  seemed  not  to  think  a  reformation  of  its  entire  environment  was 
necessary  to  that  project,  Smithson  explicitly  stated  almost  the  exact 
opposite.  Smithson  was  not  particularly  taken  by  Thoreau.  In  his 
praise  of  Frederic  Law  Olmsted  he  said,  "In  comparison  to 
Thoreau's  mental  contrasts  ('Walden  pond  became  a  small  ocean'), 
Olmsted's  physical  contrasts  brought  a  Jeffersonian  rural  reality  into 
the  metropolis.  Olmsted  made  ponds,  he  didn't  just  conceptualize 
about  them."30  In  contrast  with  aspects  of  Thoreau's  project  he 
thought  were  only  "mental,"  Smithson  offered  a  physically-grounded 
cosmological  experience  to  a  subject  unable  to  bear  its  burden. 
Though  at  first  glance  Smithson's  project  seems  wholly  material, 
completion  of  any  of  Smithson's  works  takes  place  only  in  the  act  of 
judgment,  a  re-conception  of  selfhood  after  the  sublime  experience  of 
the  given  land  project  (e.g.  the  Spiral  jetty,  figure  3). 


Figure  3:  Robert  Smithson,  Spiral  Jetty,  1970.    Long-term 

installation  in  Rozel  Point,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 
Courtesy  Dia  An  Foundation.  Photo:  George  Steinmetx. 
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As  Rosalind  Krauss  and  Jennifer  Roberts  have 
demonstrated,  the  aim  of  Smithson's  artistic  project  was  a 
reorientation  of  subjective  experience,  uninhibited  by  the  confines  of 
simple  self-recollection  (Krauss,  Passages,  Roberts  47).  Smithson's 
disapprobation  of  Thoreau  can  be  explained  as  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  relationship  of  the  creative  self  to  the  environment 
informing  it  and,  concomitantly,  about  the  artist's  social  and  creative 
agency.  Several  thinkers  before  Smithson,  such  as  Aldo  Leopold  and 
Murray  Bookchin,  expanded  and  revised  Thoreau's  ideas  about  how 
we  interact  with  the  environment,  about  how  such  interactions 
reflect  certain  notions  of  property,  and  what  this  bodes  for  the 
concept  of  selfhood.  These  changes  do  not  necessarily  amount  to  a 
critique  of  Thoreau's  work,  although  Smithson  certainly  took  issue 
with  it;  they  may  simply  reflect  the  radical  shifts  in  the  human  ability 
to  affect  the  environment.  But  they  do  demand  that  we  rethink 
Thoreau's  conception  of  how  we  can  integrate  ourselves  with  the 
wilds  of  nature  and  perhaps  even  call  for  a  new  medium  for  its 
expression.  Smithson  may  profitably  be  viewed  as  someone  who 
reacted  to  the  ways  the  ideology  of  possessive  individualism  threaten 
the  ecological  basis  of  community  and  even  subjectivity.31  While  his 
critique  of  Thoreau  was  dismissive,  if  we  read  the  problem  in  this 
light,  there  is  every  reason  to  set  his  work  within  the  tradition 
Thoreau  began.  To  link  Smithson  back  to  Thoreau,  we  may  have  to 
go  beyond  Walden  to  a  significant  passage  in  The  Maine  Woods.  After 
describing  a  "primeval"  scene  where  lightning  had  scorched  the  land 
completely,  Thoreau  remarks: 

And  yet  we  have  not  seen  pure  Nature,  unless  we  have 
seen  her  thus  vast,  and  drear,  and  inhuman,  though  in 
the  midst  of  cities.  Nature  was  here  something  savage 

and  awful,  though  beautiful This  was  that  Earth  of 

which  we  have  heard,  made  out  of  Chaos  and  Old 
Night.      Here     was     no     man's     garden,     but     the 

unhandselled  globe Man  was  not  to  be  associated 

with  it.  It  was  Matter,  vast,  terrific.  (70) 

Significantly,  Thoreau  follows  this  passage  with  lines  that  could  very 
well  read  as  a  description  of  the  effects  of  feeling  Smithson's  works: 
"I  stand  in  awe  of  my  body,  this  matter  to  which  I  am  bound  has 
become  strange  to  me.  I  fear  not  spirits,  ghosts,  of  which  I  am 
one, — that  my  body  might, — but  I   fear  bodies,  I  tremble  to  meet 
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them"  1  .  \nJ  yet  even  within  II  alden  itself  Thoreau  makes  claims 
that  would  support  a  firmer  relationship  to  Smithson's  work.  A 1 1 or 

calling  man  "a  mass  oi  thawing  clay,"  Thoreau  proceeds  to  describe 
the  "excrementitious"  characteristics  oi  nature,  suggesting  that  even 
the  process  of  forming  ourselves  also  includes  the  dissoluth  e 
elements  of  embodiment  (307-9).  These  may  be  the  most  effective 
features  of  the  "tonic  of  wildness,"  which  brings  life  to  stagnating 
civilization  and  even  suggests  the  forms  a  writer  might  use  to  enliven 
it  further  (317). 

Smithson's  fascination  with  entropy  had  to  do  with  its  use  as 
a  metaphor  for  his  ideas  about  artistic  creation.  Nature's  dissolutive 
tendencies  could  be  enlisted  in  the  production  of  works  of  art  and  in 
those  works'  continual  transformation  after  they  had  left  the  artist's 
hands  (Boetzkes).  Artistic  and  natural  processes  conjoined  in  the 
formation  of  wTorks  that  enabled  the  transformation  of  others'  self- 
experience,  much  like  in  Thoreau's  work.  But  they  conjoined 
differently,  as  is  seen  in  the  outcome  of  their  combined  actions.  The 
granulated  materials  of  many  of  Smithson's  works  are  set,  by  both 
artistic  intention  and  natural  accident,  in  an  order  that  is  manifest  to 
his  audience  but  not  imaginatively  recreated  by  them.  It  may  be 
better  to  say  that,  rather  than  transforming  them,  Smithson  translates 
his  materials,  in  the  archaic  sense  of  this  word,  meaning  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  forms  the  materials  had  when 
Smithson  first  acquired  them  were  not  greatly  changed  when  he 
integrated  them  into  individual  pieces.  But  the  "site  displacements," 
Smithson's  term  for  this  procedure,  had  the  effect  of  redoubling 
natural  entropy — Smithson  removed  already-mined  materials  from 
sites  where  they  might  be  put  to  industrial  use,  keeping  them  in  the 
material  order  they  had  when  he  found  them;  his  choice  of  mined 
materials  is  significant,  since  it  points  directly  at  the  industrial 
conditions  of  our  receiving  them  and  yet  removes  them  from 
technological  circulation. 

Smithson's  various  ways  of  involving  his  audience  in  his 
works  provide  occasion  for  a  linguistic  expression  of  their 
experience,  and  in  this  may  be  found  the  key  to  both  his  anti- 
instrumentalist  social  engagements  and  his  greater  maieutic  intent. 
His  "Site  and  \onsite  dialectic"  is  brought  into  effect  by  two  kinds 
of  human  agents:  the  artist  whose  works  are  enabled  by  sub- 
phenomenal  natural  processes  and  the  products'  recipients  who 
consciously  formulate  the  relation  between  the  given  material  and  its 
original    location.    Both    Smithson   and    Kaprow's   maieusis   involve 
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verbal  expression  in  the  process  of  completing  the  work  in  some 
way.  But  Smithson's  art  presents  a  more  immediate  relationship 
between  the  experience  of  discovering  a  moral  principle  and  the  act 
of  making  the  work,  in  part  because  Smithson  has  shifted  the  "place" 
of  written  inscription  within  the  work.  A  fuller  experience  of 
Smithson's  earthworks,  one  that  continues  after  the  first  instant  of 
contact  with  the  work,  relies  on  present  articulation  of  its  structure 
and  subsequent  articulations  of  the  meaning  of  the  experience. 
Because  by  direct  experience  the  whole  of  the  work  is  almost 
ungraspable,  a  fuller  experience  of  Smithson's  works  relies  as  much 
on  subsequent  articulations  of  the  meaning  of  the  experience  as  it 
does  on  the  experience  itself.  These  articulations  are  ordinarily 
verbal,  and  in  this  sense  language  informs  the  work. 

The  more  directly  experiential  aspects  of  Smithson's  work 
are  the  source  of  its  real  power,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the  way 
these  experiential  aspects  point  beyond  the  immediate  site  of  the 
works,  locating  them  in  a  network  of  pieces  and  in  a  network  that  in 
some  way  eliminates  the  ordinary  body-consciousness  of  his 
audience.  Smithson  often  placed  mirrors  in  the  materials  he  brought 
back  from  the  sites  industry  had  abandoned  in  a  way  that  forbids  the 
viewer  a  full  vision  of  his  or  her  own  body;  the  mirrors  are  ordinarily 
set  far  lower  than  average  height  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  standing 
viewer's  body  and  reflect  as  much  of  the  dirt  and  background  as  of 
the  audience.  Since  the  audience  member's  self-experience  is 
fractured  by  repeated,  partial  reflection,  and  yet  the  sense  of  the 
locale  as  a  whole  depends  on  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  space 
around  Smithson's  materials,  there  is  an  increased  anonymity  to  the 
experience.  This  makes  the  dissolution  of  personhood  a  central  theme  of 
the  works  and  grants  a  sense  that  something  extraneous  to  the 
immediate  experience  is  part  of  what  holds  the  individual  piece 
together.32 

One  will  never  have  a  final  experience  of  Smithson's  art, 
since  the  experience  of  the  materials  themselves  gives  no  apparent 
order,  and  they  are  removed  from  the  industrial  circulation  that 
might  build  them  into  a  final  product.  One  must  provide  such  an 
order,  bringing  it  consciously  from  outside  the  locale  where 
Smithson  deposited  his  materials.  The  judgment  of  a  single  Smithson 
piece  that  completes  it  is  never  quite  final — there  are  always  other 
pieces  and  other  matters  to  which  the  work  points.  The  real  site  to 
which    a    consummated    experience    is    deferred     is     the    changed 
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consciousness  of  the  viewer,  relieved  oi  us  initial  attachment  to  a 
bod)  formed  in  the  image  ol  modern  industry. 

4.  Telling  Stories,  Teaching  Lessons,  and  Training  Minds 

The  authority  of  Thoreau's  moral  voice  rests  upon  his 
having  lived  a  life  tree  of  presumed  necessities  and  his  capacity  to 
write  that  life  without  demanding  precise  conformity  to  specified 
virtues.  While  his  words  decry  "lives  of  quiet  desperation,"  the 
nature  of  his  maieusis  torbids  having  those  words  heard  as  one 
man's  simple  accusations.  His  "I,"  then,  is  merely  the  person  who 
accomplished  an  experiment  that  tested  the  virtues  of  what  he  had 
been  told  was  the  only  way  one  could  live — "a  seeming  fate, 
commonly  called  necessity" — and  he  writes  not  to  ask  us  to  submit 
to  his  way  of  living  but  to  occasion  our  undertaking  our  own 
investigation  of  how  best  to  live  and  of  what  is  really  necessary  for 
life  {Walden  5).33 

I  have  so  far  made  a  series  of  related  claims  about  the  social 
and  political  circumstances  conducing  to  the  American  adaptation  of 
Socratic  maieusis,  about  the  idea  of  the  location  of  the  maieutic 
work,  and  about  a  change  in  the  type  of  medium  used  by  maieutic 
artists  since  Thoreau  brought  the  form  to  the  United  States.  I  will 
now  outline  the  relationship  among  these  issues,  particularly  as  it 
bears  on  the  later  artists'  choice  to  adopt  non-print  media  for  their 
maieutic  work.  The  break  between  Thoreau  and  his  descendants  is 
more  than  simply  medial,  and  so  are  the  differences  among  those 
descendents.  The  enormous  proliferation  of  print  and  electronic 
media  since  Thoreau's  day,  conducing  to  more  mechanized  and  less 
intimate  social  interactions,  was  certainly  a  factor  in  the  choice  of  so 
many  postwar  maieutic  artists  to  forego  print  or,  at  most,  to  give  it  a 
subsidiary  role  in  their  productions.  Other  media,  uninfected  by  the 
administered  sociability  of  mainstream  print  and  televised  media, 
could  be  enlisted  in  the  maieutic  project  instead.  The  previous 
investigations  have  outlined  how  each  of  these  artists'  materials  were 
used  to  maieutic  ends  and  how  each  artist  reoriented  the  traditional 
propensities  of  these  materials.  Maieusis  in  the  period  following 
World  War  II,  then,  involved  not  only  replacing  verbal  materials  with 
other  kinds,  but  changing  the  forms  giving  those  new  materials 
meaning.  And  these  changes  in  form  are  changes  in  how  these  works 
site  themselves — of  how  they  constitute  places  in  which  the  artist  may 
reconceive  his  own  agency  and  enable  others  to  reconceive  theirs. 
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This  constitution  of  place  is  both  a  change  in  material  form  and  a 
change  of  the  relation  of  material  to  mind.  And  the  combination  of 
these  changes  works  toward  the  conscientious  reformulation  of  our 
ordinary  modes  of  interactivity,  to  the  extent  that  these  have  been 
shaped  by  technologies  of  expression  that  are  deleterious  to  real 
democratic  interactivity. 

What  was  it  about  writing  that  became  problematic  to  these 
artists?  As  Thoreau  well  knew,  conventional  langauage-use  always 
entails  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  existing  social  orders:  "I  fear 
chiefly  lest  my  expression  may  not  be  extra-vagant  enough,  may  not 
wander  far  enough  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  my  daily  experience, 
so  as  to  be  adequate  to  the  truth  of  which  I  have  been  convinced. 
Extra  vagancel  it  depends  on  how  you  are  yarded"  (324).  Despite  his 
commitment  to  verbal  "extravagance,"  the  threat  of  homogenization 
remains  so  long  as  readers  cannot  read  appropriately.  The  artists 
whose  work  I've  examined  here  sought  to  evade  the  threat  posed  by 
language  to  the  individuality  of  the  receiver.  Though  all  of  the  1960s 
artists'  actions  are  conceivably  repeatable,  or  at  least  are  of  a  type 
with  other  possible  instantiations,  these  artists  set  their 
commonplace  materials  into  orders  that  individualize  them,  and  the 
forms  of  life  they  present  give  no  explicit  indication  of  specific  acts 
to  perform.  Thoreau  at  least  offers  a  list  of  actions  that  are  not 
conducive  to  a  fuller  life,  even  if  he  expects  us  to  discover  for 
ourselves  whichever  positive  acts  would  comprise  such  a  life  for  us. 

A  simple  way  to  describe  the  alternative  offered  by  the 
spatial  media  of  the  later  artists  is  that  they  leave  the  audience  more 
to  do  for  themselves.  Thoreau  arranged  his  words  so  that  his  account 
of  his  experiment  would  not  demand  that  his  audience  repeat  its 
trivial  events  while  missing  its  higher  purpose;  these  later  artists 
made  works  that  avoided  the  semantics  of  verbal  language  altogether. 
Thoreau's  syntax  is  purposely  open;  these  artists  chose  media  in 
which  propositional  definiteness  is  simply  impossible.  This  is  not  the 
kill  story,  however,  since  it  does  not  account  for  the  specific 
historical  reasons  that  induced  artists  to  abandon  the  kind  of 
interactivity  that  words  enable,  even  as  they  maintained  assumptions 
about  interactivity  expressed  by  Thoreau.  These  artists  avoided  I  he- 
potential  of  written  language  to  be  imperative,  but  they  did  not,  as 
did  other  artists  of  their  day,  disconnect  the  meaning  of  the  work 
from  its  realization  in  the  moral  consciences  of  their  audiences.  The 
"materials"  of  their  works  still  cut  across  whatever  differences  there 
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were  in  the  physical  residues  enabling  the  final  consummation  of 

their  maieutdc  purposes  in  the  minds  of  recipients. 

\}o  these  works  not  respresent  the  creation  of  a  "world 
elsewhere,"  only  one  that  is  more  palpably  experienced  as  a  breach 
from  the  present  world  than  writing  affords  (Pokier,  Anfam)?  And 
can  this  not  be  said  to  be  a  more  drastic  response  to  a  more  dire 
circumstance:  the  technologically-debased  verbal  interactions  and  the 
mechanically-regulated  life  of  so  many  postwar  Americans?34  It  is  not 
simply  that  verbal  media  had  been  enlisted  in  the  task  of  producing  a 
docile  consensus,  but  also  that  verbal  media  lend  themselves  to  such 
uses  because  they  can  insinuate  themselves  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  and  political  agents,  producing  the  very  structure  of  that 
consciousness  without  input  from  its  possessors.  These  artists 
refused  that  possibility,  choosing  media  where  the  possibility  of  such 
coercion  would  be  avoided  altogether.  For  these  artists,  it  was  simply 
more  imperative  for  their  "residual  statements"  not  to  produce  the 
sense  of  a  "seeming  fate." 

A  few  things  may  be  gleaned  from  the  previous  discussion: 
that  there  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  maieutic  work's  form 
and  its  subversion  of  sequential  narrative  structure;  that  the  full 
expression  of  a  work  requires  its  realization  not  solely  through  the 
act  of  producing  but  also  through  that  of  interpreting  by  way  of 
actually  living  the  work's  premises;35  and  that  this  kind  of  maieusis  is 
not  contingent  upon  the  whole  set  of  accidents  comprising  any  life's 
sequence.  But  the  idea  that  the  maieutic  work's  completion  should 
require  that  its  readers  live  its  truth  means  that  the  nature  of  its 
medium  is  not  self-complete — it  mediates.  This  mediation  permits  the 
development  of  maieusis  in  a  variety  of  modes;  even  though  the 
maieusis  of  the  United  States  was,  in  its  first  stages,  dependent  on 
print,  the  nature  of  that  dependency  changed  over  the  course  of  the 
method's  history. 

The  history  of  maieusis  in  the  United  States  between 
Thoreau  and  the  postwar  artists  cannot  be  written  here,  but  what  can 
be  said  now  is  that  there  was  a  general  shift  in  the  media  used.  And  it 
may  also  be  said  that  it  is  something  in  the  nature  of  American 
politics,  especially  when  it  leans  left,  that  favors  maieusis  as  a  form  of 
expressive  interactivity.  If  in  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  the  maieutic 
project  became  central  to  a  number  of  extra-literary  artistic  practices, 
it  was  because  these  two  factors  met.  The  democratic  politics  of  the 
"liberal  consensus"  was  increasingly  perceived  as  a  manufactured 
consent  and  even  as  a  manufacturing  of  subjectivity  itself.  If  maieusis 
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was  to  become,  again,  a  first  step  in  the  effecting  of  a  real  mode  of 
democratic  interactivity,  it  needed  to  find  alternative  media  of 
expression. 

The  ideal  of  efficacy  supporting  maieutic  works  may,  to 
many  postmodern  advocates  of  the  later  three  artists,  seem 
"compromised"  by  its  address  to  the  self.  But  this  would  be  the  case 
only  if  one  defines  the  self  as  a  static  entity  and  one  ultimately 
separate  from  other  selves;  above,  I  suggested  that  this  property  is 
not  in  any  definition  of  "self  that  Thoreau  would  accept.  The 
Thoreauvian  project  and,  as  I  have  argued,  the  projects  of  several 
strands  of  major  postwar  art,  are  all  transformative  of  the  self. 
Maieusis  supposes,  rather,  that  the  self  is  a  dynamic  entity,  one  that 
supports  transformation  in  its  recollective  capacity  and  which  can  be 
either  assisted  or  stunted  in  its  development,  depending  on  how  it 
involves  itself  the  expressive  interactions  in  which  it  participates. 

Social  regeneration  is  the  correlate  of  authentic  self- 
production.  These  twin  ideals  of  selfhood  and  of  sociality  are,  in 
actual  fact,  central  to  a  number  of  otherwise  discrepant  modern 
philosophical  projects,  each  of  which  would  treat  the  self  largely  in 
terms  of  the  ways  it  interacts  with  others.  Heidegger  claims  that  the 
self  is  embedded  in  its  projects,  implying  that  any  conception  we 
might  have  of  an  individual  life  would  require  an  account  of  the 
series  of  projects  it  undertook  (136-44).  Whitehead  also  seeks  to 
reframe  philosophy's  notion  of  the  subject,  rechristening  it  a 
"superject"  in  order  to  acknowledge  the  way  it  transforms  itself  as  it 
incorporates  its  realized  ambitions  (Process  and  Reality  84,  222).  And, 
more  directly  related  to  the  American  tradition  I  have  sketched  here, 
in  his  Ethics,  John  Dewey  acknowledges  that  the  selfs  deepest  nature 
can  be  altered  by  the  ideals  it  holds,  insofar  as  these  ideals  are  desired 
outcomes  that  organize  the  selfs  activities  in  the  present.  In  the 
sense  implied  by  all  of  these  philosophers,  American  maieusis  is  a 
"teleological"  project. 

Maieusis  was  originally  developed  to  answer  the  expressive 
circumstances  that  Plato  thought  plagued  his  culture,  especially  the 
problems  of  sophistical  education  and  of  the  cultivation  of  manners 
by  tragedy.  American  maieusis,  while  not  adverse  to  either  rhetoric 
or  to  poetry,  was  invented  in  the  midst  of  another  potentially 
destructive  expressive  circumstance,  the  communications  revolution 
wrought  by  the  telegraph.  Walden  speaks  to  this  directly:  "We  arc  in 
great  haste  to  construct  a  magnetic  telegraph  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
but    Maine    and    Texas,    it    may    be,    have    nothing    important    to 
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communicate"  \\\  aiden  32).  Maieusis  was  revisioned  after  the  second 
World  War  in  opposition  to  the  technological  reorganization  of  labor 

and  leisure  and  the  concomitant  transformation  of  the  public 
sphere.  Bui  it  m\  suggestion  about  ThoreaiTs  attitude  to  the  events 
comprising  a  lite  is  correct,  an  account  of  the  genesis  or  various 
maieutdc  projects  cannot  take  the  form  of  a  sequential  narrative 
detailing  the  changes  in  mass  media.  Rather,  it  seems  that  the 
problem  is  recurrent.  None  of  these  artists  evinced  a  belief  that  the 
forms  of  communicative  action  available  to  their  culture  at  large 
were  commensurate  with  real  democratic  interactivity.  Those  forms 
change,  but  the  mode  of  interconnectivity  underwriting  the 
responses  to  them  seems  relatively  stable.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
contemporary  media  technology  cannot  be  made  compatible  with 
real  democratic  interaction,  simply  that  its  more  detrimental 
capacities  have  thus  far  been  seized.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Thoreau  was  rediscovered  in  the  United  States  in  the  1960s,  nor  is  it 
coincidental  that  artists  began  to  follow  his  lead  down  alternative 
paths.  The  challenge  laid  to  democracy  and  to  unadministrated  self- 
production  by  mass  media  technology  practically  demanded  it. 


FIGURES 

1 .  Cy  Twombly,  Panorama  (1955),  ©  Cy  Twombly  Foundation. 

2.  Allan  Kaprow,  18  Happenings  in  6  Parts,  ©  Fred  W.  McDarrah  -  Getty 
Images. 

3.  Robert  Smithson,  Spiral  Jetty,  1970.  Long-term  installation  in 
Rozel  Point,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah.  Courtesy  Dia  Art 
Foundation.  Photo:  George  Steinmetz. 


NOTES 

1 .  The  Port  Huron  writers  changed  the  phrase  to  "experiment  with 
living,"  but  the  reference  is  clear.  In  personal  conversation,  Tom 
Hayden  confirmed  that  his  longstanding  interest  in  Thoreau 
influenced  the  document  (13  April  2012,  at  The  Port  Huron 
Statement  at  50  conference,  New  York  University;  we  were  co- 
panelists  on  the  "Intergenerational  Dialogue,  SDS  and  OWS" 
panel; . 
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Since  the  publication  of  CavelPs  The  Senses  ofWalden  the  image  of 
Thoreau  as  a  "prig"  (to  quote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
reference  to  him)  has  been  somewhat  dispelled.  Several  scholars 
have  since  argued  that  Thoreau's  status  as  a  political  thinker  has 
been  woefully  unrecognized.  Examples  include  Bingham  and 
Worley. 

Thoreau  does  not  use  this  word,  but  I  am  arguing  that  the 
formal  similarity  of  Socrates'  method  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  to 
his  work — and  to  the  other  artists'  works  I  examine  here — 
makes  its  application  appropriate. 

Thoreau  occasionally  used  the  Socratic  word  "recollect"  when 
demanding  that  his  readers  consider  the  fitness  of  the 
accoutrements  of  their  lives  to  the  form  of  their  true  being;  see 
e.g.  WaldenlX. 

The  rejection  of  the  exclusivist  notion  of  property,  founded  on 
the  idea  that  the  land  is  a  parcellable  phenomenon,  goes  back  at 
least  as  far  as  Washington  Irving's  History  of  New  York,  which 
satirized  the  idea  of  property  as  the  only  sure  sign  of  a  rational 
intelligence.  Both  Emerson  and  Thoreau  took  great  issue  with 
the  notion  as  well. 

Because  one  may  define  the  relation  of  "the  moral"  and  "the 
political"  in  any  number  of  ways,  I  should  make  a  brief 
disclaimer:  my  use  of  both  terms  will  be  defined  only  in  relation 
to  the  works  I  use  them  to  describe,  as  it  is  my  contention  that 
the  nature  of  the  principles  undergirding  the  moral  and  political 
changes  advocated  by  these  artists  are  expressed  by  the  specific 
works. 

One  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  historiography  on  Smithson, 
and  on  site-specific  art  in  general,  is  that  it  makes  the  viewer  an 
inherent  part  of  its  organization;  see  especially  Kwon  and 
Deutsche.  I  agree  with  the  description;  my  only  contention  is 
that  it  reflects  a  sensibility  that  preceded  the  1960s,  and  therefore 
the  historical  claim  that  this  represents  a  novel  invention  of  the 
late  twentieth  century  should  be  modified. 

Were  it  possible,  I  would  like  my  claims  about  maieusis  to  be 
read  outside  the  ongoing  debates  instigated  by  Fried's  antithesis 
between  "modernist"  art  and  "literalness."  1  realize  this  is  almost 
impossible,  and  if  I  must  still  speak  within  the  terms  of  the 
antithesis,  I  will  say  that  maieutic  art  lands  on  the  side  of  the 
literal.  Fried  would  likely  say  this  as  well  (which  can  be 
confirmed  by  his  distaste  both   for  Twomblv  and   Smithson's 
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work).  However,  the  complex  relations  between  Fried,  who 
never  mentions  Thoreau,  and  his  friend  Cavell,  much  of  whose 
work  may  be  read  as  a  response  to  Thoreau,  suggesl  lines  for 
further  research  that  may  Sllbverl  the  tendency,  noted  by  Fried 
himself,  always  to  read  the  art  of  this  period  in  terms  of  the 
antithesis  he  set  up. 

c>.  1  have  read  this  as  a  claim  about  self-consciousness  on  the  basis 
(){'  Matthiessen's  claim  that  Emerson  was  "occupied  with 
consciousness,  not  self-consciousness"  (8).  Thoreau  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  opposite. 

Id.  Maieusis  appears  to  come  close  to  the  class  of  speech  acts  Austin 
called  "perlocutionary,"  but  I  hesitate  to  make  the  ascription. 
There  is  no  concept  of  the  "residual  statement,"  as  Thoreau 
meant  it  in  the  quote  I  placed  as  an  epitaph.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
speech  as  an  act,  as  opposed  to  writing  as  an  act,  to  take  place 
only  presently,  whatever  the  enduring  force  of  the  act  might  be, 
while  the  very  point  of  maieutic  writing  is  to  endure  beyond  the 
instant  of  first  enactment.  This  temporal  disconnection  is 
precisely  the  condition  on  which  the  possible  failure,  but  also  the 
possible  success,  of  the  maieutic  work  depends,  while  a 
performative,  in  order  to  be  such,  requires  the  instantaneous 
acceptance  of  the  terms  by  all  parties  involved.  This  is  not  to 
mention  the  basic  problem  Austin  never  extensively  addressed: 
to  what  extent  his  terms  may  be  applied  to  literature.  See  J.L. 
Austin  "Performative  Utterances"  and  How  To  Do  Things  With 
Words. 

1 1 .  The  sublimity  Rosalind  Krauss  sees  in  Smithson's  earth  works  is 
apparent  in  some  of  Thoreau's  descriptions  of  natural 
phenomena  (especially  the  description  of  the  scorched  earth  in 
The  Maine  Woods  [69-71])  and  attests  to  Thoreau's  real  sensitivity 
to  the  subordination  of  human  experience  to  a  cosmological 
order. 

12.  That  the  mass  media  reported  on  the  significant  and  insignificant 
in  equal  terms  only  furthered  the  antipathy  to  it.  This  seems  to 
be  what  lies  behind  Thoreau's  frequent  complaints  about  "news" 
and  especially  his  argument  against  the  telegraph.  On  Thoreau's 
ambiguous  relationship  to  technology,  see  Howe  (7).  Institutions 
were  not  in  place  for  a  scholarly  evaluation  of  trends  in  the 
newer  media  during  Thoreau's  lifetime;  most  criticism  took  the 
form  of  popular  outcries  or  literary  analyses  (significant 
examples  include  Carlyle,  Kierkegaard,  and  Balzac).  Responses 
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to  postwar  telecommunications  among  artists  and  theorists  from 
the  1960s  have  a  much  larger  literature;  representative  primary 
sources  include  Herbert  Marcuse's  One  Dimensional  Man,  but  also 
less  well-known  scholarly  analyses  of  trends,  especially  of 
electronic  media,  by  Herbert  Schiller  and  Smythe.  More  critical 
analyses  like  these  were  not  mainstream;  most  authors  took  for 
granted  the  virtues  of  televisual  broadcast  media  and  its 
compatibility  with  democratic  interaction  in  a  way  that  critics  of 
radio  in  the  1930s  did  not;  on  this,  compare  the  findings  of 
Fones-Wolf  with  the  findings  on  postwar  media  theory  in 
Glander.  Representative  contemporary  literature  on  the  subject 
from  art  historical  perspectives  includes  Lee  and  Joselit. 

13.  Whatever  private  analyses  they  may  have  performed,  the 
solutions  offered  by  these  artists  took  the  form  of  positive 
expression  of  a  moral  alternative,  rather  than  an  analysis  of  the 
defects  of  the  vicious  expressive  circumstances  (although  the 
compatibility  of  passages  in  Thoreau  and  Melville  with  later 
analyses  by  authors  from  Karl  Kraus  to  the  Frankfurt  school, 
and  Meyer  Schapiro's  analysis  of  abstract  expressionism  to  both 
of  these  groups,  is  telling).  This  is  in  line  with  the  common 
source  found  in  Plato's  Socrates:  in  his  form  of  the  dialectic,  the 
discovery  of  the  positive  principle  ("being,"  in  his  case)  was 
equivalent  to  the  proper  estimation  of  the  negative  departures 
from  it,  since  it  constituted  the  measure  of  the  good  and  the  bad 
alike.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  Thoreau,  as  his  opening 
statements  in  Walden  make  clear:  his  discoveries  when  living  on 
Walden  Pond  and  when  writing  Walden  were  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  "civilized  life."  As  I  explain,  it  also  applies  to  Twombly, 
Kaprow,  and  Smithson. 

14.  He  sometimes  treats  these  as  the  same:  "Some  must  work  in  the 
fields  if  only  for  the  sake  of  tropes  and  expression,  to  serve  as  a 
parable-maker  one  day"  {Walden  162). 

15.  See  Walden  102  on  the  idea  of  the  "more  equable  life." 

16.  Thoreau's  Journal  entry  for  March  3,  1859,  also  speaks  to  this 
(Shepard  206).  See  also  Cavell,  chapter  I. 

17.  The  philosophical  understanding  of  the  principles  lying  behind 
this  ideal  of  expression  is  something  that  was  worked  out  in  a 
variety  of  ways  over  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Friedrich  Schiller's  explanation  in  Letters  on  the  Aesthetic 
Education  of  Man  would  be  chief  among  them.  Another  is  Hegel's 
Aesthetics,  Section  II,  introduction,  and  chapter  ii.l   particularly, 
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though  he  confines  this  model  ot  expression  to  Greek 
civilization.  I  [egePs  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit  247-65  deals 
more  directly  with  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  this  ideal; 
also  Bradley,  esp.  essays  V  and  VI;  Royce,  ch.  VII;  Whitehead, 
Process  and  Reality,  1 1 1.4  and  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  ch.  VII. 
One  may  even  see  Marx's  theories  in  this  light. 
IS.  The  objectionable  nature  of  this  statement  will  be  discussed 
below,  when  I  address  the  role  of  Smithson's  critical  writings  in 
the  organization  of  his  projects.  I  leave  aside  an  account  of 
Kaprow's  critical  writings  because  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a 
similar  controversy  will  arise.  There  is  no  account  of  the 
"literary"  nature  of  Kaprow's  work  comparable  to  Craig  Owens' 
account  of  Smithson,  "Earthwords."  The  closest  such  account 
of  Kaprow's  writings  is  Potts,  "Writing  the  Happening,"  which 
stresses  the  relationship  between  Kaprow's  writing  and  his 
performances  but  makes  no  claims  that  there  is  some 
equivalence  between  his  verbal  language  and  his  Happenings. 

19.  See  also  note  1  for  related  ideas. 

20.  Danto  called  them  "demotic." 

21.  Schapiro  was  referring  more  to  the  dire  situation  of 
communicative  interaction  after  McCarthy,  as  Craven  (35-9)  has 
argued.  However,  I  think  the  two  issues  are  compatible, 
especially  in  light  of  a  Thoreauvian  reading  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  that  makes  no  essential  distinction  between 
expressive  communication  and  physical  labor:  "My  head  is  hands 
and  feet"  {Walden  98). 

22.  Since  the  late  1960s,  art  critics  have  tried  to  distance  Twombly's 
work  from  his  Abstract  Expressionist  forebears'.  One  of  the 
chief  means  of  doing  so  is  to  emphasize  the  superficial 
resemblance  between  his  gestures  and  graffiti  and  to  use  the 
term  graffiti  in  its  modern  sense  (to  deface)  rather  than  in  its 
older  sense  (to  scratch  the  surface).  Reading  his  work  alongside 
that  of  his  Italian  contemporary,  Lucio  Fontana,  scholars  like 
Krauss  {Optical  Unconscious,  ch.  VI)  have  taken  his  work  to  be  a 
defacement  of  the  traditional  ideas  on  which  painting  rested.  I 
believe  this  is  a  specious  analogy  that  can  be  dispelled  by  reading 
his  gestures  in  terms  of  Thoreau,  as  I  do  in  this  paragraph. 

23.  I.ecman's  interpretation  is  on  a  par  with  Jaffee's  similar 
interpretation  of  Jackson  Pollock.  Both  historians  understand 
the  connection  between  the  artists'  gestures  and  larger  methods 
of  training   in    design,   but   both    also   too-closely   conflate   the 
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reference  to  the  method  with  an  instance  of  its  use.  Jaffee  claims 
that  Pollock's  signature  style  was  an  attempt  to  create  in  paint 
what  industrial  designers  had  created  in  their  respective  media — 
a  Tayloristic  understanding  of  the  "one  best  way"  to  work.  But 
this  misses  a  significant  historical  fact:  whether  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  no  one  seems  to  have  imitated  Pollock's  example 
(as  we  have  recently  discovered,  they  have  been  forged,  but  that  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  "imitated").  So  I  think  it  is  better  to  say 
that  Pollock  made  the  reference  to  the  opposite  effect — showing 
that  the  best  way  an  expressionist  painter  could  paint  would  be 
//dmitable. 

24.  I  believe  it  is  to  the  point  that  Twombly  left  open  the  possibility 
that  we  might  see  a  procreative  sexuality  in  these  works;  the 
work  is  not  solely  a  testament  to  his  own  preferences. 

25.  In  "Radical  Prototypes,"  Rodenbeck  has  recently  drawn 
attention  to  the  critical  animus  of  Happenings,  an  aspect  of  the 
works  that  she  thinks  has  been  overlooked  by  scholarly  attention 
only  to  their  "affirmative  ethos." 

26.  By  way  of  an  analogy  to  Rawls's  supposition  that  people  of 
different  philosophical  ideals  can  still  assent  to  similar 
procedures,  I  would  argue  that  the  maieutic  form  of  address  can 
be  shared  by  artists  with  otherwise  divergent  beliefs  about  the 
motives  to  connect  with  others. 

27.  The  central  topic  of  subjectivity  was  noted  by  the  audience. 
When  discussing  his  experience  of  Kaprow's  work,  Delany  called 
it  "a  representation  of  the  subject  in  history"  (116). 

28.  See  notes  12  and  36  for  documentation. 

29.  Goldberg  argued  that  it  was  only  during  the  decade  of  Kaprow's 
earliest  activity  that  "performance"  became  a  genre  of  art  in  its 
own  right. 

30.  See  Smithson,  "Frederick  Law  Olmstead  and  the  dialectical 
landscape"  in  Smithson:  Collected  Writings  158-60. 

31.  Social  theorists  David  Harvey  and  Joel  Magnusson  also  belong 
to  this  tradition. 

32.  Smithson's  antipathy  to  "self-expression"  is  well  documented.  It 
is  proclaimed  in  what  is  probably  his  most  widely-read  essay, 
"Quasi-infinities  and  the  Waning  of  Space,"  but  perhaps  his 
most  forceful  statement  of  this  is  the  final,  unequivocal  sentence 
of  his  originally  unpublished  essay  "The  Pathetic  Fallacy  in 
Esthetics"  of  1966-67,  "Abstract  art  is  not  self-projection;  it  is 
indifferent  to  the  self  {Collected  Writings  337-8). 
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13.  Because  so  many  people  have  misread  Thoreau's  self-confidence 
as  a  form  of  moral  dogmatism,  1  think  a  passage  from  Walden 
should  be  quoted  in  full:  kvI  would  not  have  anyone  adopt  m\ 
mode  of  living  on  any  account;  for,  beside  that  before  he  has 
tank  learned  it  1  may  have  found  another  out  for  myself,  I  desire 
that  there  may  be  as  many  different  persons  in  the  world  as 
possible;  but  I  would  have  each  one  be  very  careful  to  find  out 
arid  pursue  his  own  way,  and  not  his  father's  or  his  mother's  or 
his  neighbor's  instead.  The  youth  mav  build  or  plant  or  sail,  only 
let  him  not  be  hindered  from  doing  that  which  he  tells  me  he 
would  like  to  do.  It  is  by  a  mathematical  point  only  that  we  are 
wise,  as  the  sailor  or  the  fugitive  slave  keeps  the  polestar  in  his 
eve;  but  that  is  sufficient  guidance  for  all  our  life.  We  may  not 
arrive  at  our  port  within  a  calculable  period,  but  we  would 
preserve  the  true  course"  (71). 

34.  The  potential  reduction  of  human  beings  to  automatons  seems 
to  have  been  a  perennial  threat  under  capitalistic  conditions  of 
production,  as  noticed  by  philosophers  of  all  political  stamps, 
from  Adam  Smith  to  J.K.  Galbraith  to  Antonio  Negri.  For  the 
effects  of  mass  media  on  communication,  see  Adatto. 

35.  Here  my  interpretation  meets  certain  points  made  by  Quilligan, 
even  though  she  does  not  focus  on  Thoreau.  It  also  resonates 
with  Fish's  discussion,  especially  as  he  considers  several  writers 
wiao  had  influenced  Thoreau,  including  Thomas  Browne.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  conflation  of  maieusis  with 
the  general  processes  of  literary  reception  described  by  Bakhtin, 
Wolfgang  Iser,  and  Hans  Robert  Jauss;  I  am  not  disputing  their 
conclusions,  merely  suggesting  that,  within  the  generally  dialogic 
structure  of  art,  there  are  varieties  of  dialogue,  and  maieusis  is 
only  genuinely  intelligible  in  contradistinction  to  other  varieties. 

36.  Aglietta's  judgment  of  the  impact  "Fordist"  organization  had  on 
the  lives  of  postwar  laborers  in  the  U.S.  (This  my  be  subject  to 
dispute  from  non-Marxists,  but  few  dispute  the  facts  he  enters  as 
evidence.  It  is  greatly  supported  by  the  researches  of  Noble.  For 
an  analysis  of  television's  effect  on  subjectivity  in  this  period,  see 
Joselit.) 
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Vortex 
Jeffrey  Thomson 


I  remember  the  pinched  light  in  that  small  river  canyon  in  Alaska — 
bright  spruce  above  the  walls  of  flaking  schist  and  shale  cut  in  fractal 
squares — the  way  it  nicked  down  between  chiseled  banks  of  stone. 
In  the  narrowing  valley  of  Six  Mile  Creek,  rocks  kick  up  from 
beneath  the  water  and  the  water  shoves  over  and  past  the  stone.  The 
moment  persists,  motionless  somehow,  the  powerful  light,  Sitka 
alder  and  Devil's  Club  encroaching  on  the  rich  turbulence  of  the 
snow-fed  creek,  even  as  it  comes  close  to  breaking,  fragmenting  like 
deep  currents  breaking  over  new  rock.  The  water,  glossy  and  bright, 
splinters  in  the  sunlight  like  glass,  crashingly  loud  I  know  in  the 
echoing  valley,  but  now  muted  and  silent  in  memory. 

§ 

For  most  of  western  history,  science  and  literature  were  both  at  work 
trying  to  read  the  mind  of  God.  For  science  the  goal  was,  sometimes 
quite  literally,  to  read  the  language  of  God,  to  find  and  reveal  the 
words  spoken  in  the  eternal  tongue  of  truth.  As  Galileo  wrote, 
"Mathematics  is  the  language  with  which  God  has  written  the 
universe." 


The  moment  of  that  perfect  light  shatters  and  we  hit  the  rock  above 
Suck  Hole  badly,  the  raft  lurching  through  the  chute  angled 
perpendicular  to  the  current.  We  slam  against  the  rock  that  rolls  out 
from  beneath  the  froth  like  a  cetacean,  the  left  tube,  my  tube,  riding 
up  the  wave  into  the  air,  our  paddles  rising  up  into  the  air  like  fans.  I 
can  hear  Dave  screaming,  High  side  left!  High  side  left!  We  need  to  shift 
our  weight  to  the  left,  fast.  Everyone  has  to  pile  onto  the  high-riding 
left  tube  before  the  river  accumulates  against  the  trailing  side,  slams 
it  against  the  rock,  and  drags  it  under,  flipping  the  boat. 
Too  late.  The  world  turns  to  water. 
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Renaissance  science  defined  the  world  as  a  machine  made  of  math, 
.\n  instrument  of  divine  will.  The  deists  of  the  industrial  revolution 

took  this  mechanical  metaphor  even  further — finding  in  the  rational 
workings  of  the  universe  the  benevolent  but  distant  hand  of  a 
withdrawn  creator,  a  clockmaker  who  left  his  work  spinning  and 
spinning  in  the  widening  dark. 


The  metaphors  of  scientific  discourse  are,  in  fact,  part  of  science's 
appeal.  They  seem  so  natural  and  obvious  that  they  must  be  true. 
The  universe  runs  like  a  clock  because  it  appears  organized  and 
temporal,  the  inevitable  thrust  of  time  pushing  us  forward  and  the 
circling  stars  and  planets  meshing  like  gears.  As  George  Lakoff  and 
Mark  Johnson  argue,  "The  intuitive  appeal  of  a  scientific  theory  has 
to  do  with  howT  wTell  its  metaphors  fit  one's  experience"  in  the 
physical  world. 


Six  Mile  Creek  drains  a  small  watershed  in  the  northern  Kenai 
Peninsula  of  Alaska.  Snowmelt  fed,  it  is  short  and  fast,  flowing  into 
the  clockwork  tides  of  the  Turnagain  Arm,  down  through  a 
landscape  rich  with  king  salmon  and  fishing  bears,  the  remaining 
moose  population  roaming  above  its  arc  like  dark  sentinels.  Called  a 
creek,  it  is  a  river,  really.  Dropping  by  an  average  gradient  of  43  feet 
per  mile,  the  Six  Mile  runs  2,000  cfs  (cubic  feet  per  second)  when 
runnable.  Today,  in  mid-July,  after  a  year  of  heavy  snowpack,  the 
high,  cold  water  is  closer  to  3,000  cfs.  Much  higher  and  it's  too 
dangerous  to  try.  From  the  put-in  below  Alaska  Highway  1,  which 
heads  away  and  down  the  peninsula  toward  Homer,  the  creek 
funnels  through  three  canyons,  each  progressively  longer  and  tighter. 
The  first  two  are  class  IV  on  a  good  day.  On  a  really  good  day,  the 
third  canyon's  unrunnable.  Today,  with  the  sun  pounding  down  on 
the  surrounding  snowfields,  the  third  canyon  is  class  V  and  taking  no 
shit  from  anyone. 
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Poets  and  artists  play  out  similar  metaphors.  Hamlet  tells  his  players: 
"the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was 
and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  The  metaphor  of 
the  "mirror  held  up"  designates  nature  as  the  primal,  ideal  essence 
and  the  language  of  the  poet  as  a  mere  copy,  an  image  or 
representation  of  the  greater  thing,  the  pure  and  perfect  fact  out 
there  in  the  world. 


It  is  essential  to  know  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in  a  river  because 
the  character  of  the  river  changes  as  more  water  flows  through  it. 
Doubling  the  water  volume  means  more  than  doubling  the  size,  it 
means  doubling  the  speed.  So  mild  rapids  turn  sketchy  in  high  water. 
Water  is  heavy,  too,  weighing  1,000  kilograms  per  cubic  meter,  and 
in  fast  rapids  moving  water  exerts  tremendous  pressure  on 
everything  inside  its  world. 

§ 

If  image  represents,  then  metaphor  connects.  It  operates,  as  we  do, 
in  the  space  between  things,  or  rather,  between  things  and  the  words 
used  to  represent  them.  Metaphor  creates  meaning  by  creating 
tension,  by  establishing  a  field  of  possibility  between  the  physical  and 
the  linguistic.  The  mirror  and  the  clock.  Towering  up  within  itself, 
metaphor  opens  up  a  world  and  keeps  it  abidingly  in  force  the  same 
way  that,  as  Heidegger  says,  "by  means  of  the  temple,  the  god  is 
present  in  the  temple." 


Heather  McHugh:  "The  polarities  or  terminals  do  not  annihilate  each 
other's  meanings;  and  we  live  in  the  charged  field  between,  so 
instead  of  the  vertigo  of  neither  we  can  have  the  electricity  of  both. 
That  is  not,  as  some  theorists  would  have  it,  the  failure  of  language, 
but  its  power." 


The    traditional    metaphors    of   these    disciplines,    art    and    science, 
though  distinct,  share  a  common  conception:  both  define  truth  as 
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existing  outside  the  human  mind.  Nature  is  the  pure  form,  and 
whether  owe  is  reading  it  or  reflecting  it,  the  truth  conies  from 
outside  and  is  brought  into  the  human  mind  whole-cloth  through 
inspiration — a  word  which  once  meant,  literally,  under  the 
"immediate  influence  of  God  or  a  god"  and  comes  from  the  Latin, 
spirarc,  "to  breathe." 

But  that  is  not  the  way  language  functions. 


Language  is  weighted  with  connotation  and  denotation,  and  words, 
words  are  fundamentally  slippery.  Early  in  the  twenty-first  century, 
after  years  of  post-modern  theory  and  deconstruction,  we  know  this. 
Language  is  not  the  Platonic  form  carried  from  the  outer  world  into 
the  cave  of  the  mind  by  experience  and  sensation.  Language  creates 
meaning — in  and  of  itself — out  of  the  tension  between  that  world 
and  the  words  that  represent  it.  Language  is  an  act  of  opposition  that 
connects  the  physical  world  with  the  world  of  ideas — that  is  the 
metaphor  of  language  itself — the  tenor  and  vehicle  of  sign  and 
signified  and,  as  Lakoff  and  Johnson  argue:  "No  metaphor  can  ever 
be  comprehended  or  even  adequately  represented  independently  of 
its  experiential  basis." 


"Inconceivable!"   calls   out  Vizzini,   the   Sicilian   mercenary  in   The 
Princess  Bride.  Again  and  again  he  says  it.  "Inconceivable!" 

"You    keep    using    that    word,"    Inigo    Montoya    finally 
responds.  "I  do  not  think  it  means  what  you  think  it  means." 


The  late  afternoon  light  settles  down  around  them  on  the  bed  and 
my  son  stills — the  first  time  all  day.  He  is  on  his  back  on  the  bed, 
Goodnight  Moon  beside  his  head.  My  wife's  voice,  articulate  as  sapphire 
in  the  air  among  the  swoops  of  dust  and  light: 

And  a  comb  and  a  brush 
And  a  bowl  full  of  mush 
And  a  quiet  old  lady 
Who  was  whispering  hush. 
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Outside  this  room  the  world  is  all  Kosovo.  The  mass  graves  and  the 
arms  of  children  bound  together  in  the  rubble.  In  Lasdca,  the  radio 
correspondent  reports,  Serbian  militia  were  looking  for  one  special 
girl.  The  town  beauty.  Unable  to  get  their  hands  on  her,  "They  took 
a  13-year-old  instead/' remarks  the  voice  of  NPR. 

§ 

There  are  three  basic  states  of  flow,  three  currents,  within  a  river: 
laminar,  turbulent,  and  chaotic.  A  laminar  flow  exists  in  the  currents 
in  an  unobstructed  river.  Smooth  and  even.  Canoe  water.  Even 
laminar  currents  are  complex,  however;  fluid  dynamics  are  never 
simple.  The  water  at  the  surface  level  may  be  slowed  by  wind,  while 
deep  currents  scrape  along  the  riverbed  and  thus  are  slowed  by 
friction.  A  few  feet  below  the  surface,  the  middle  third  often  runs  the 
fastest. 

Often,  rocks  or  an  abrupt  narrowing  of  the  river  channel 
obstruct  the  flow  of  laminar  water,  giving  rise  to  turbulent  currents. 
When  too  much  water  is  forced  into  too  little  space,  laminar  sheets 
break  into  unusual  garlands  of  current.  They  split  and  billow  into 
mass  plumes,  colliding  and  converging  and  splitting  again.  The 
surface  of  the  river  runs  rough  with  all  that  submerged  energy.  The 
very  definition  of  Whitewater. 


It's  that  instead  that  gets  me,  really,  the  invisible  marking  off  of  one 
life  for  another,  that  child  taken  and  torn  into  beneath  the  wound- 
blue  moon  of  her  eye.  There  is  no  Agamemnon  here,  war-proud  and 
god-bound  into  history.  It's  all  a  choice.  The  lucky  girl  (with  her 
"striking  green  eyes  and  black  hair")  is  squirreled  away  from  the 
thick  hands  of  the  soldiers  in  borrowed,  ratty  clothes,  hidden  among 
a  surprising  weight  of  women.  She  survives  to  tell  her  story  across 
the  border  in  Macedonia. 


With  the  rise  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  success  of  the 
mechanical  age — the  success  of  the  machine  that  takes  hold  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  culminates  in  the  present  with  the  internet's 
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hive  mind  the  two  endeavors,  art  and  science,  split  apart.  This  split 
echoes  and  is  reinforced  by  the  linguistic  split  that  happens  to  the 

word  "nature/'  For  years,  nature  meant  both  the  world  in  existence 
outside  the  human  self — rocks  and  stones  and  trees — and  what  it 
meant  to  be  human.  Nature  was  both  biological  and  psychological. 
By  the  mid  nineteenth  century,  the  two  meanings  had  separated  and 
nature  no  longer  meant  human  nature — which  was  a  new  and 
radicall)  separate  idea.  Nature  meant  the  external  world  alone. 

§ 

Then  things  get  complicated.  When  water  runs  into  a  submerged  or 
mid -channel  boulder  or  outcrop,  as  it  almost  always  will  as  the  river 
chews  through  the  new7  mountains  of  Alaska,  a  turbulent  current  is 
created  where  the  water  and  rock  collide.  The  current  moves  faster 
around  the  boulder's  edges,  like  the  differential  on  a  car's  wheels  as  it 
corners,  but  behind  the  rock,  it  forms  an  area  of  backward- flowing 
water  called  an  eddy.  Shear  zones  between  the  eddy  and  the  fast 
water  can  be  strong  enough  to  keep  an  object  circling  far  from  shore. 
When  enough  water  crashes  over  a  submerged  ledge  or 
rock,  the  current  achieves  chaos  and  creates  a  hole.  A  hole  is  a 
horizontal  vortex  underwater  that  actually  rotates  in  an  upstream 
direction.  Suck  Hole  is  just  such  a  spot.  The  walls  of  shale  pinch  in 
tight  and  the  water  heaves  up  over  the  rocks  that  bar  its  way.  Most  of 
the  water  plunges  into  a  basin  the  river  has  carved  in  the  loose  schist 
of  the  riverbed.  The  drop  here,  gravity  working  with  the  potential 
energy  of  the  moving  water,  is  four  or  five  feet  and  the  water  roars 
down  into  the  basin.  The  weight  of  water  pushing  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  creates  a  vacuum  directly  down  stream  as  the 
accumulated  water  flows  out  beneath.  The  river,  moving  against 
gravity  (and  upstream  against  its  own  flow)  pours  into  the  vacuum, 
filling  it.  The  effect  is  a  cyclone  on  its  side,  an  oblique  whirlpool  that 
takes  everything  in  and  holds  it  there,  spinning  the  cycle  again  and 
again.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

§ 

Forces  loyal  to  Yugoslavian  leader  Slobodan  Milosevic  burned  the 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  ethnic  Albanians  in  a  blast  furnace  before 
pulling  out  of  Kosovo  ahead  of  NATO  troops.  Men  involved  in  the 
clandestine  operation,  which  was  intended  to  cover  up  atrocities  that 
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could  lead  to  war  crimes  charges,  said  up  to  1,500  bodies  were 
burned  at  the  Trepca  lead  refinery.  Because  they  were  too  big  to  fit 
in  the  furnace,  the  bodies  were  first  put  in  a  grinder  used  for  ore 
processing  before  being  placed  on  the  furnace  conveyor  belt. 


It  is  often  assumed  that  Charles  Lyell  opened  the  split  between  the 
arts  and  sciences  by  situating  humanity  in  a  tiny  slice  of  geologic  time 
and  that  Charles  Darwin  increased  the  division  by  rejecting  special 
creation  and  articulating  an  organic  model  for  the  development  of 
species,  including  homo  sapiens.  But  Descartes,  with  his  separation  of 
mind  from  the  material  world  and  his  quite  brutal  rationalism,  can 
been  seen  as  the  originator  of  this  line  of  demarcation,  and  Galileo, 
far  earlier,  had  asserted  that  only  those  forces  and  properties  directly 
subject  to  mathematics  were  real;  everything  else — taste,  color, 
beauty,  presence — was  simply  an  illusion.  Plato  likewise  believed  in  a 
world  of  pure  form — available  to  reason  but  not  the  senses — and 
unceremoniously  kicked  the  poets  out  of  his  Republic  for  their  ability 
to  approach  truth  (through  the  use  of  metaphor)  without  the 
laborious,  rational  work  of  philosophy. 

Within  the  rise  of  modernism  and  the  twentieth  century, 
however — through  its  articulation  of  a  depersonalized,  standardized 
methodology  for  science  and  a  corresponding  personalization  of 
experience  and  the  rise  of  the  secular,  literary  self — these  divisions 
and  distinctions  between  the  two  disciplines  became  completely 
articulated.  In  particular  post-modernism,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
mediation  of  truth  through  circumstance  and  language,  and  by 
defining  all  knowledge  as  representational  and  dependent,  draws  out 
the  particular  divergence  between  these  two  systems  of  thought. 
Literary  types  now  consider  scientists  mathematically  rarified  and 
ultimately  detached  from  the  ambiguous  nature  of  language  and 
experience,  while  scientists  see  writers  as  terminally  sloppy  and  soft- 
headed and  in  some  cases  even  dangerous. 


When  the  raft  flips,  it  high  sides  me  and  launches  me  upstream  in 
over  my  head.  Heavily  oxygenated  by  the  dynamic  churn  of  the 
creek,  the  water  is  startlingly  clear,  yet  completely  opaque.  Immersed 
in  bubbles,  foam  and  light,  I  am  drowning  in  Perrier.  The  current 
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hauls  me  through  the  slot  between  the  cliff  side  and  the  Suck  Hole 

rock,  pulls  me  through  like  .1  cloth  in  the  tub  with  an  open  drain.  I 
get  my  head  above  water  and  1  c;in  see  the  flipped  raft  ahead  of  me. 
The  ail  sparkles.  1  can  breathe. 

§ 

Typically,  here,  Martin  Gardner  tries  to  defend  science: 

The  claims  of  science  lie  on  a  continuum  between  a 
probability  of  1  (certainty)  and  a  probability  of  0 
(certainly  false),  but  thousands  of  its  discoveries  have 
been  confirmed  to  a  degree  expressed  by  a  decimal 
point  followed  by  a  string  of  nines.  When  theories 
become  this  strongly  confirmed  they  turn  into  "facts," 
such  as  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  round  and  circles  the 
sun. 

But  there  is  a  problem.  The  first  half  of  this  conclusion  is  a 
tautology,  dependent  on  the  self-fulfilling  and  self-reinforcing 
definitions  of  these  carefully  chosen  words:  facts  and  theories. 
Notice,  too,  how  the  word  "facts"  is  placed  in  unnecessary 
quotations  as  if  the  term  will  not  hold.  But  the  larger  problem  here 
comes  in  the  last  half  of  the  statement:  the  earth  is  round  and  circles 
the  sun.  Dependent  as  it  is  on  metaphor  for  its  function,  his 
statement  equates  the  earth  with  roundness  without  ever  defining  it. 
It  might  be  argued  that  everyone  knows  what  round  means — a  pool 
ball  is  round,  so  is  a  softball,  so  is  the  sun,  so  is  the  earth.  But  what 
does  he  mean  by  round,  really?  Does  he  mean  the  actual, 
mathematical  definition  of  a  sphere?  A  set  of  points  in  three-dimensional 
space  equidistant  from  a  point  called  the  center  of  the  sphere.  If  so,  the  earth 
falls  far  short  of  this  definition,  featuring  variations  of  many  miles 
from  the  heights  of  Everest  to  the  basin  of  Death  Valley,  or  even 
from  Mt.  Whitney  to  Death  Valley  across  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
California.  It  gets  even  more  convoluted  if  the  smoothing  oceans  are 
removed  and  the  abyssal  trenches  of  the  deep  sea  are  considered. 
The  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere;  it  cannot  be,  geographically.  The 
functional  measurement  that  would  make  it  so  (defining  a  set  of 
points  equidistant  from  a  hypothetical  center)  invalidates  our  physical 
experience  on  the  planet,  one  of  plains  and  valleys,  the  Tetons  and  the 
depths  of  the  blue  hole  off  the  coast  of  Belize. 
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Does  he  mean  that  the  earth  approximates  a  geometric  sphere, 
especially  when  seen  from  space?  It  may  be  (and  this  definition  is 
one  many  people  would  likely  choose).  But  approximating  a  sphere  is 
always  a  slippery  gesture.  How  close  is  close  enough?  One  mile  of 
variation,  five,  twenty?  And  who  decides?  In  fact,  the  earth's  shape, 
flexible  and  pliable  as  it  is,  now  wider  and  flatter  than  in  any  time  in 
recorded  history  and  resembling  more  an  "oblate  spheroid,"  has 
changed  many  times  as  well  due  mainly  to  fluctuations  in  the  polar 
ice  sheets.  The  earth  is  round  only  linguistically,  that  is  to  say,  only 
metaphorically. 


The  linguistic  act  of  metaphor — and  thus  language  itself — thrusts  us 
into  a  world  of  continuous  motion  between  the  subject  and  the 
object,  seen  and  unseen,  the  word  and  the  entity  it  represents, 
because  the  only  names  we  can  give  to  the  unknown — exterior 
names,  metaphors:  structures  from  this,  our  world  because  our  world 
is  the  only  world  we  can  know,  however  limitedly — thrust  into  the 
cosmological  experience  of  being  artificial  constructions  that  cannot 
remain  constant. 


My  son  is  seven  months  old  and  as  I  sit  with  him  the  television  is  on: 
CNN  broadcasting  Kosovo.  The  image  is  antiaircraft  above  Pristina. 
Shadowy  crowds  moving  beneath  the  casement  of  the  lens.  Fires 
snapping  in  the  streets. 

Julian  turns  to  the  TV  only  when  the  commercials  break  in 
and,  even  then,  only  when  there's  music.  When  the  Burger  King 
cheeseburger  soundtrack  is  the  William  Tell  Overture  he  will  turn  to 
the  set  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  shake  like  a  dog  with  joy. 


The  raft  drifts  downstream.  Twenty  yards  away  from  me,  Dave  has 
already  climbed  back  aboard  the  flipped  raft  and  stands  on  one  tube, 
hauling  on  the  ropes  fixed  to  the  opposite  side.  He  strains  against  the 
weight  of  the  raft,  trying  to  flip  it  again  before  the  next  set  of  rapids. 
Suddenly  and  surprisingly,  the  space  between  the  raft  and  me 
doubles.  I  am  moving  back  upstream.  I  have  time  to  think,  Oh,  god, 
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Vm  in  .  then  the  water  pulls  me  under.  Back  in  the  clear  froth, 

back  in  the  wash.  The  water  ships  my  breath  away.  I  flail.  1  reach  and 

jerk,  trying  to  swim.  The  water  clinches  at  me,  then  lets  me  go.  M\ 
head  pops  up  above  water  where  two  others  bob  and  struggle  in  the 
<.\\^\\  with  me.  Grab  them,  I  think,  then,  No,  don't.  You'll  pull  them  under! 
The  turbulence  takes  me  upstream  again. 


Mathematician  Benoit  Mandelbrot — one  of  the  original  architects  of 
chaos  theory — once  tried  to  reconcile  a  number  of  disparate 
measurements  defining  the  length  of  the  coastline  of  Britain. 
Looking  closely  at  the  problem,  he  discovered  that  the  exact  length 
of  the  coastline  of  Britain  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
unknowable.  The  final  measurement  depends  of  the  length  of  one's 
ruler — the  smaller  the  tool,  the  larger  the  final  number.  In  James 
Gleick's  words:  "Mandelbrot  found  that  as  the  scale  of  the 
measurement  becomes  smaller,  the  measured  length  of  the  coastline 
rises  wdthout  limit,  bays  and  peninsulas  revealing  ever-smaller 
subbays  and  subpeninsulas — at  least  down  to  atomic  scales,  where 
the  process  does  finally  come  to  an  end.  Perhaps."  An  inverse 
paradox  is  equally  accurate  for  the  roundness  of  the  earth;  the 
smaller  the  deviation  from  the  geometric  sphere  the  closer  to  round 
it  gets,  but  there's  always  another  level  to  go  down,  always  a  smaller 
ruler  to  use.  In  other  words,  the  circumference  of  Britain  approximates 
a  distinct  distance  the  way  the  earth  approximates  round. 


Martin  Gardner  says  later,  "The  language  of  science  distinguishes 
sharply  between  language  and  science."  But  Gardner  doesn't  fully 
account  for  the  difficulties,  for  the  infinite  depths  in  the  structure  of 
written  thought,  the  pits  and  tangles  that  lie  within  words.  Language 
retains  its  own  failure  within  it;  no  word,  no  metaphor,  no  image  can 
finally  make  manifest  the  absolute  presence  of  the  world,  and  what 
we  can  know  about  the  places  we  occupy  is,  finally,  limited  and 
fragmentary  because  our  language  can  only  approximate  meaning.  It 
cannot,  finally,  mean. 

We  are  distant  from  the  world — our  very  language  shows 
this  fact  to  us:  nature  vs.  human  nature — and  our  minds  and  eyes  are 
capable     of"     fooling     us;     our     understanding     of    the     world     is 
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fundamentally  dependent  on  the  words  we  choose  to  use,  as 
Wittgenstein  so  aptly  tells  us.  So  we  use  metaphors  to  articulate  and 
recapitulate  the  world  in  a  means  both  lucid  and  sane.  But  such 
metaphors  are  linguistic  constructions  and  creations,  articulations  of 
meaning  and  form  that  hover — sometimes  solid  as  stone,  sometimes 
ghostly  and  faint — above  the  world  they  represent.  There  is  no  final 
answer,  no  universal  truth,  no  Platonic  form  in  nature;  such  things 
do  not  exist,  even  in  the  rarefied  domains  of  math  and  science, 
languages  abstracted  from  reality,  but  languages  nonetheless.  And 
languages  are  always  slippery. 


Two  more  times  around  the  cycle,  sucking  for  air  each  time  I  surface 
and  I  am  alone.  Where  the  others  are,  I  have  no  idea.  I  am  alone  in 
the  freezing  swirl,  in  the  strangely  silent  river.  Each  time  I  hit  the  air 
there  comes  a  sense  of  freedom,  of  hope.  Then  the  vortex  pulls  me 
back  again.  J  am  going  to  die  here.  More  than  anything,  the  thought  is 
humiliating.  I  feel  embarrassed  and  ashamed,  amazed  I  will  die  so 
easily  and  so  quickly,  for  nothing.  They  will  haul  my  corpse  out  of 
the  river  hours  from  now,  ragged  and  sopping.  Water  will  pour  from 
my  open  mouth,  my  slack  jaw.  In  my  mind  the  scene  unfolds,  vivid 
and  rich  with  detail.  The  rescue  boaters  stand  on  the  stone  banks, 
braced  against  their  ropes.  They  are  solemn  and  resigned.  My  family 
gathers  at  the  shore,  their  faces  tied  down  with  grief.  My  son  clutches 
at  his  mother — they  have  been  suddenly  cast  adrift.  I  will  see  him 
this  way  now  and  forever.  I  am  mortified,  ashamed  to  have  thrown 
away  so  much.  I  cannot  think  of  a  stupider  way  to  die. 

§ 

Between  his  cabin  on  Walden  Pond  and  Concord,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  daily  crossed  a  railroad  cut  where  fine  strata  of  sand  were 
revealed,  and  in  the  spring,  with  water  trellising  down  the  cut,  the 
sand  flowed.  In  his  words,  the  sand  took  on 

the  forms  of  sappy  leaves  or  vines,  making  heaps  of 
pulpy  sprays  a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  resembling, 
as  you  look  down  on  them,  the  laciniated  lobed  and 
imbricated  thalluses  of  some  lichens;  or  you  are 
reminded  of  coral,  of  leopards'  paws  or  birds  feet,  of 
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brains  or  lungs  or  bowels,  and  excrements  of  all  kinds, 
h  is  a  truly  grotesque  vegetation. 

In  the  flowing  sands  of  this  roadside  cut,  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 

railroad  and  the  industrial  revolution,  Thoreau  finds  an  organic 
world,  a  brandling,  forking  pattern,  one  that  finds  its  echo  in  many 

corners  o\  nature. 

§ 

1  am  alone.  Where  the  others  have  gone,  I  have  no  idea.  The  water  is 
painfully  cold.  Casting  shadows  that  seem  ominous  now,  sunlight 
pours  into  the  canyon  and  warms  nothing.  I  drop  lower  and  lower 
into  the  water  with  each  rotation,  the  water's  chill,  distanced  by 
adrenalin,  pushing  at  the  edges  of  the  wetsuit.  Around  and  around,  I 
lose  track  of  how  many  times  I  spin  the  cycle.  I  gasp  and  spit  and 
choke  each  time  I  break  the  surface  and  slap  the  water  uselessly. 
Down  again,  the  water  perforated  with  bubbles,  swirling  and  strong. 
I  am  exhausted — my  legs  are  willows,  passive  and  yielding.  Each 
breath  gets  shorter  and  sharper.  I  am  not  getting  enough  air.  I  grab 
the  shoulder  yokes  of  the  life  vest  and  haul  my  face  into  the  light. 
Breathe,  breathe,  breathe.  No  air,  god  there's  no  air.  I  am  pulling  at  the 
vest,  trying  to  keep  my  mouth  above  the  slapping  waves.  I  am  going 
down  again,  no  air,  no  air. 

§ 

When  my  son,  now  worn  and  scrubbed  and  toweled  dry,  turns  his 
head  against  the  couch,  so  close  to  sleep  that  sleep  seems  suddenly 
easy,  welcome  as  skin,  I  lift  him,  his  generous  body  against  mine,  and 
climb  the  stairs  to  his  dark  room,  the  bed  ready  for  him,  prepared 
like  a  ship  moored  among  the  wreckage  of  the  day's  play — buckets 
and  trucks  and  the  wild  green  eyes  of  Hope  the  dinosaur.  I  lift  him 
from  my  shoulder  and  hold  him  in  the  air  for  one  extended  moment, 
balancing  his  risky  weight  as  he  turns  toward  the  pillows  he  cannot 
see. 

§ 

From  the  feet  of  animals  to  the  veined  leaves  of  wild  flora,  far  from 
being  a  wild,  unruly  multiplicity  of  distinct  structures,  far  from  being 
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complete  disorder,  the  natural  world,  Thoreau  suggests,  is  composed 
of  scalable  versions  of  a  singular  model — the  leaf  or  lobe: 

No  wonder  that  the  earth  expresses  itself  outwardly  in 
leaves,  it  so  labors  with  the  idea  inwardly.  The  atoms 
have  already  learned  this  law,  and  are  pregnant  with  it. 
The  overhanging  leaf  sees  here  its  prototype.  Internally, 
whether  in  the  globe  or  animal  body,  it  is  a  moist  thick 
lobe,  a  word  especially  applicable  to  the  liver  and  lungs 
and  the  leaves  of  fat. ...  The  feathers  and  wings  of  birds 
are  still  drier  and  thinner  leaves.  Thus,  also,  you  pass 
from  the  lumpish  grub  in  the  earth  to  the  airy  and 
fluttering  butterfly.  The  very  globe  continually 
transcends  and  translates  itself,  and  becomes  winged 
in  its  orbit. 

In  the  rebirth  of  Spring,  Thoreau  sees  the  rebirth  of  the  world  as  it 
"transcends  and  translates  itself  from  sand  to  the  myriad  elements 
that  define  it  as  a  world  of  luminous  beauty  and  earthy  grubbing.  But 
this  transcendence  isn't  found  in  the  potency  of  the  human  form 
(unlike  Emerson's  transparent  eyeball);  Thoreau  finds  his  mysticism 
in  shit  and  mud  and  lobes  and  leaves,  in  the  earthy  patterns  and 
forms  that  life  shares  in  common  as  it  fills  up  this  most  plentiful 
world. 


Sunlight  sheets  down  into  the  canyon;  the  wet,  black  stone  flashes  in 
the  light  off  the  water.  The  water  keeps  pouring  through  the  slot  and 
over  the  stone.  The  frothing  edges  of  the  hole  where  the  upwelling 
currents  hit  the  surface  catch  and  glitter  in  the  rich  light.  The  water 
clear  as  acrylic.  There  is  nothing  but  water  and  light  and  stone  and  an 
eternal  recurrence. 

§ 

When  the  sunlight  piles  into  our  bedroom  in  the  late  afternoon,  full 
of  dust,  Julian  reaches  for  it  and  wants,  I  think,  to  taste  it.  And  when 
his  hand  comes  away  empty,  he'll  try  again.  Sitting  cinematically 
among  his  stacking  blocks,  he  reaches  for  the  black  strap  of  the 
camera  I  am  using  to  try  and  hold  this  moment  frozen  in  time.  He 
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pushes  towards  me.  1  put  him  back.  I  [e  pushes  towards  me  again  and 

again  1  put  him  hack,  and  suddenly  my  son  turns  away  from  me,  lus 
voice,  rising  and  assembling  itself  in  the  air  around  him,  fills  the 
small  room  with  the  lunatic  sound  of  his  anger.  That  anger  that  gives 
his  lite  its  lite,  a  sudden  white  urgency  among  the  chattering  colors. 

§ 

The  language  of  chaos  theory  defines  the  world  as  fractal  but  also 
scalable — just  as  Thoreau  did — filled  with  non-repeating  patterns 
and  articulate  inconsistencies.  It  uses  powerful  computer  modeling 
to  iipproxin/nte  natural  systems.  It  evokes  and  tries  to  capture  the  fluid 
dynamics  of  cigarette  smoke  tendriling  through  still  air  or  water 
snaking  over  rock,  the  boom  and  bust  within  a  population  of  rabbits, 
or  the  equivalent  patterns  of  veins  in  a  leaf  and  the  branching 
interstices  of  a  river  delta.  Chaos  theory  is  a  mathematical  language 
that  tries  to  articulate  the  beautiful,  unfriendly  world  of  the  non- 
platonic,  of  non-linearity — the  natural  world. 


In  the  ninth  month  of  my  son's  life  I  began  to  dream  of  him  crushed 
beneath  the  wheels  of  a  fat  panel  van.  In  the  quick  breath  of  terror 
that  follows,  I  know  (somehow,  in  the  donnee  of  dreams)  that  he  is 
not  dead,  is  miraculously  uninjured,  and  the  dream  slips  into  a 
caravan  of  lost  worlds  and  carnival  gestures  as  I  race  (purposelessly 
now)  towards  the  beckoning  emergency  room.  What  is  startling,  as  I 
wake,  is  the  ease  with  which  I  am  pushed  from  the  velvet  edge  of 
this  dream — the  horror  that  is  equaled  only  in  its  perfect  clarity  by 
the  absolute,  gutty  elation  of  his  continuing  breath,  the  warm  pucker 
of  his  soft  mouth  I  find,  slipping  out  of  bed  and  down  the  moon- 
speckled  hall  to  check  again  each  night.  It  is  later  that  week,  an  early 
evening  tinged  with  indigo,  the  perfume  of  a  thousand 
rhododendrons  flashing  against  the  dark,  wide  shine  of  the 
Willamette,  listening  to  an  old  friend  read  from  his  new  book,  that  I 
hear  the  words  beyond  the  words,  the  ragged  blue-black  edge  to  all 
this  easy,  forgiving  grief:  "my  son  is  my  elegy,  waiting  to  be  written." 

§ 
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Larry  Levis:  "Although  they  are  not  tricks,  elegies  are  tricky  things 

Elegies  are  self-reflexive,  and  they  often  point  not  to  the  figure  gone 
but  to  the  person  writing  them,  and  they  are  meant  to  reveal  that 
mind,  that  nature."  The  elegiac  mode,  Levis  argues,  is  a  kind  of 
vortex,  turning  the  emotions  of  loss  and  grief  (and  guilt)  back  on  the 
writer  who  presents  them,  partially  because  the  elegy  points  at  the 
unimaginable  center  of  life,  which  is  death.  That  is,  he  adds,  "as  close 

as  one  can  get  to  a  statement  of  it 'The  meaning  of  life  is  that  it 

stops.'  And  there  it  is:  the  empty,  white,  blank,  unblinking  center  of 
it  all." 

§ 

Suddenly  and  by  surprise  I  am  free  of  the  hole.  I  float  downstream 
into  a  small  eddy  below  Suck  Hole  where  I  grab  a  ledge  spiking  out 
from  the  stone  shore.  The  water  is  still  strong  and  only  by  hooking 
my  fingers  in  a  crevice  can  I  swing  myself  out  of  the  current  and  get 
my  body  behind  the  sheltering  stone.  I  haul  up,  shaking,  the 
adrenalin  washing  through  me  like  shame.  Oh  shit,  oh  shit,  oh  shit. . .  I 
am  standing  knee  deep  in  the  creek,  wetsuit,  helmet  and  lifejacket, 
barehanded  and  one  bare  foot,  as  well.  The  vortex  has  torn  the 
gloves  from  my  hands  and  one  wetshoe  from  my  foot.  My  hands  are 
numb  and  red  with  the  cold,  a  slicing  cut  across  my  foot  smokes 
blood  into  the  water. 

§ 

A  vortex  is  a  form  of  organized  chaos,  controlled  violence,  and  the 
more  compact  the  focus  the  more  powerful  the  pull.  As  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  water  moves  inward,  towards  the  center,  the 
speed  of  the  vortex  increases.  As  the  centripetal  forces  of  pressure 
and  gravity  increase,  the  vortex  grows  stronger.  Spiral  waves  develop 
in  the  walls  of  the  vortex;  these  waves  slide  up  the  sides  as  the  water 
travels  down.  The  water  moves  faster  and  taster  as  it  drives  towards 
the  center,  and  the  steep  walls  at  the  heart  of  the  vortex  mean  that 
the  water  is  moving  in  tighter  and  tighter  curves,  increasing  its 
energy,  its  power. 
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Mandelbrot  defined  a  new  kind  oi  geometry  to  represent  the  tonus 
and  contours  of  the  natural  world — from  clouds  to  lightening  to 
mountains,  from  the  iterations  of  river  deltas  to  the  branching  of 
veins  in  the  human  both  or  leaf.  1  le  coined  the  term  fractal  (from  the 
Latin  verb,  frangere,  to  break)  to  define  a  world  of  ordered  disorder. 
\s  lames  Gleick  sa\  s. 

In  the  end,  the  word  fractal  came  to  stand  for  a  way  of 
describing,  calculating,  and  thinking  about  shapes  that 
are  irregular,  fragmented,  jagged  and  broken-up — 
shapes  from  crystalline  curves  of  snowflakes  to  the 
discontinuous  dust  of  galaxies.  A  fractal  curve  implies 
an  organizing  structure  that  lies  hidden  among  the 
hideous  complications  of  such  shapes. 

Fractal  geometry  approximates  natural  shapes — but  it  also  suggests, 
however,  as  Thoreau  does,  a  self-similarity  or  symmetry  across  scale. 
The  echoes  of  form  and  pattern  that  Thoreau  sees  in  the  flowing 
sandbank  are  far  from  accidental;  chaos  theory  argues  that  such 
shapes  carry  meaning.  "The  pits  and  tangles  are  more  than  blemishes 
distorting  the  classic  shapes  of  Euclidean  geometry,"  Mandelbrot 
says.  "They  are  often  the  keys  to  the  essence  of  a  thing." 


At  the  bottom  of  the  hole — the  vortex — lies  an  open  space,  a  gap, 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane,  the  core  of  the  tornado,  the  black  hole  at 
the  heart  of  a  galaxy,  the  cancer  at  the  heart  of  each  cell.  All  the 
energy  of  the  vortex  focuses  on  that  absence,  that  blank  space  of 
calm  within  the  swirl  and  churn.  We  are  defined  by  that  gap  at  the 
center,  that  empty  space  where  knowledge  fails,  where  the  story 
cannot  go.  The  surprising  truth  of  the  vortex  means  that  objects  are 
drawn  together  towards  the  center  and  then  miss. 


1  stand  shivering  as  the  adrenalin  leaves  me.  I  tremble  under 
translucent  spruce  (the  sun  flashing  through  their  leaves  of  wire),  as  I 
try  to  make  sense  of  what  has  happened.  Sunlight  moves  through  the 
trees  and  the  shelf  of  stone  reaches  out  into  the  river.  Water  pours 
through   the  cut,  continuously,  powerfully,  crashing  down  into  the 
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hole  with  all  possible  chaos.  And  out  of  that  chaos,  a  moment  of 
order.  A  vortex.  I  can  just  make  out  its  figure  from  the  sheer  stone 
bank,  the  small  shelf  between  me  and  the  river,  a  wall  of  Devil's  Club 
rising  up  behind  me.  The  turbulent  current  blooming  into  a  swirl  of 
structure,  the  rough  chatter  of  Whitewater  coalescing  around  an 
unattainable  axis.  Suck  Hole  is  a  ghostly,  hidden  orderliness  below 
the  pulse  and  thrum  of  the  water.  It  exists  without  existing,  form 
without  presence.  Structure  without  form.  In  the  narrow  light,  it 
spins  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  once  tranquil  and 
brimming  with  threat.  I  can  see  it,  almost  physically,  in  the  water. 


The  world  is  rich  with  facts,  overflowing  with  them,  but  only  in  the 
expressions  of  the  human  mind  do  these  facts  take  on  form.  Each 
fact  is  like  a  gem  held  up  for  inspection  and  wonder,  the  thousand 
facets  reflecting  light  and  significance,  and  gathered  together  they 
can  begin  to  resemble  form  and  meaning.  And  each  fact  only  takes 
on  meaning  when  it  is  placed  beside  another.  Only  in  the  form  of 
human  creation  do  facts,  in  fact,  mean. 

The  problem  arises  when  one  believes  the  forms  over  the 
facts,  holding  on  to  one  version  of  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
fluid  magnificence  of  the  natural  world  in  motion.  One  of  the 
primary  revelations  of  post-modernity  is  that  the  creative  mind 
articulates  and  names  the  (natural)  world — the  beautiful,  nonlinear, 
chaotic  world — into  being  again  and  again.  In  his  writing  and  his 
thinking,  Thoreau  recognizes  one  of  the  basic  premises  of  chaos 
theory  as  stated  by  James  Gleick:  "Nonlinearity  means  the  act  of 
playing  the  game  has  a  way  of  changing  the  rules." 

§ 

Suddenly  sound  returns  and  the  canyon  echoes  with  the  thrum  and 
rumble  of  the  water  pounding  down,  as  the  sun  pounds  down  on  the 
snowfields  high  above,  driving  water  out  through  the  eskers  at  then- 
base,  down  into  creek  beds  and  then  into  rivers,  pushing  wildly  to 
the  shore.  In  the  rough,  cold  chaos  of  the  Six  Mile,  a  figure  appears, 
a  form  like  water  exiting  a  tub  through  the  drain,  smoke  rings,  the 
small  whirl  of  leaves  in  the  corner  of  the  school  courtyard,  patterns 
of  waves  hitting  the  breakwater  beyond  the  bay.  In  the  heart  of  an 
impossibly  complex  series  of  interactions  between  the  water,  rock, 
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and  light,  something  stable  materializes,  an  ephemeral  creation  of 
concentration  and  power.  The  vortex  turns  and  turns  on  its  axis. 
Traffic  patterns,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  body.  The  Red  Spot 

that  marks  the  face  oi  fupiter.  Even  the  wings  of  birds  create 
vortices  as  the}  tl\,  the  fast  moving  air  across  the  tops  of  their  wings 
colliding  with  the  slower  air  from  beneath  (this  is  why  migrating 
birds  fly  in  chevrons,  not  straight  lines).  Fish  schooling  in  water 
create  the  same  effect.  So  do  words  on  the  page. 

§ 

1  want  to  explain  what  it  felt  like,  going  under  that  last  time,  the  cold 
obvious  fact  of  the  water  rising  over  my  face,  the  churning  swirl  of 
the  froth.  1  want  to  say  more,  get  closer  to  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
more  to  tell.  A  blank  space  in  my  mind,  in  my  memory.  I  can  only 
approach  that  moment  so  closely  before  it  is  dragged  away  from  me 
again.  I  stand  on  the  bank  watching  the  river  pull  past  and  already 
the  experience  has  left  me,  already  I  am  rewriting  the  story,  and  the 
sunlight  through  the  trees  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it.  The  black 
slap  of  the  stone  stretching  out  into  the  water. 

Out  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  expression,  out  of  the  raw 
lexicon  of  gravity  and  sunlight,  water  and  stone,  cedar  and  spruce 
and  the  tenacious  bristles  of  Devil's  Club,  form  blossoms,  and 
structure  is  made  manifest.  My  experience  inside  the  perfect  cold 
clarity  of  that  water  becomes  something  new  in  the  act  of  narration. 
Through  story  I  can  organize  risk,  categorize  threat  through  fiction, 
because  all  story  is  a  kind  of  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  vortex,  as 
Borges  said.  The  very  structure  of  written  language  demands  distance 
and  the  regulation  of  experience  to  pattern.  Sunlight  grinds  down, 
the  trees  slide  into  background,  water  rushes  past  the  geometric 
stone.  The  End,  I  say,  and  the  curtain  is  closed  again,  the  vortex  spins 
round  on  its  axis.  But  there  is  always  that  hole  at  the  bottom. 

§ 

Thoreau  was  clearly  attuned  to  the  way  playing  the  game,  the  way  the 
act  of  observation — viewing  the  world  in  all  its  Heisenbergian 
uncertainty  for  purposes  of  beauty  or  knowledge  (can  we  say  now, 
like  Keats  did  once,  that  they  are  the  same  thing,  equally  tempting 
and  equally  transient?) — changes  the  rules,  creates  a  new  reality  as 
intent  organizes  itself  into  understanding. 
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The  third  canyon  of  the  Six  Mile  Creek  in  Alaska  is  where  one  story 
begins  and  ends.  Black  slate,  wet  with  spray  that  sparkles  in  the  slice 
of  light  that  carves  deep  into  the  canyon.  The  thrust  of  the  water 
cutting  through,  dropping  into  a  basin  carved  into  the  very  bed  of 
the  river.  The  boil  and  roll  of  the  hole  churning  endlessly  in  the  long 
arctic  summer.  Water  and  sunlight  and  stone.  A  body  thrashing  in 
the  turbulence.  For  several  minutes  that's  all  the  world  was  made  of. 


Now  I  am  reading  to  my  son  with  the  remains  of  a  rain  still  ticking 
off  the  fat  catalpa  leaves.  My  arms  around  him,  the  book  before  him 
on  his  knees. 

Goodnight  comb 
And  goodnight  brush 
Goodnight  nobody 
Goodnight  mush. 
Goodnight  to  the  old  lady 
Whispering  hush. 

Outside  the  window,  beyond  my  son's  quiet  body,  a  road 
sign  flashes  in  the  blond  grass,  the  vacant  lot  clumped  with  the 
rubble  of  old  cars,  a  school  bus  up  on  blocks.  Outside  the  window, 
the  muted  hills  are  torn  with  lines  of  the  fall  wheat-harvest,  dust  and 
fallow,  the  sky  chalked  with  gray.  Outside  the  window,  the  air  is  rich, 
the  color  of  claret.  Outside  the  window,  my  son... hush,  1  think... the 
weight  of  his  life  above  him  like  moons,  like  stones. 
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What  is  the  sea  to  a  fox?"  Why  Would  Thoreau  Ask?: 
Imaging  the  Atlantic  in  Cape  Cod 

Albena  Bakratcheva 


After  following  a  fox's  trail  for  a  long  while,  Thoreau  writes 
in  his  Journal  in  February  of  1854,  "my  thoughts  grew  foxy"  (7:  269). 
In  Cape  Cod,  written  in  the  months  before  and  after  this  same 
February,  "foxy  thoughts"  meander,  too.  Briefly  observing  a  fox  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  Thoreau  asks,  "what  could  a  fox  do,  looking  on 
the  Atlantic...?  What  is  the  sea  to  a  fox?"  and  by  the  mere  raising  of 
such  questions  he  suggests — but,  as  I  will  show,  ultimately  retreats 
from — a  course  of  "foxy"  nonhuman  nature  thinking  (146).  What 
surrounds  the  fox  staring  at  the  Atlantic  is,  to  Thoreau,  "naked 
Nature — inhumanly  sincere,  wasting  no  thought  on  man"  (147).  In 
my  reading  of  this  encounter  a  number  of  questions  arise.  How  does 
the  nonhuman,  here  represented  by  the  fox,  look  on  the  "inhuman 
sincerity"  of  the  sea?  How  transparent  is  Thoreau's  mediating  eyeball? 
Given  the  apparent  indifference  of  "naked  Nature"  to  humanity,  is 
human  thought  inevitably  "wasted"  on  it?  How  is  it  that  the 
wilderness  of  the  ocean  in  Cape  Cod  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
wilderness  of  nonhuman  creatures  but  never  to  the  wildness  of 
Thoreau's  own  thinking?  Finally,  how  do  "wilderness"  and  "wildness" 
correlate  for  Thoreau  when  in  "a  wild,  rank  place,"  where  Nature 
provides  "no  flattery"  and  is  but  a  "vast  morgue"  (147)?  Dealing  with 
these  and  related  issues,  I  will  argue  that  the  Atlantic  images  in  Cape 
Cod  present  us  with  Thoreau's  "other"  waters,  waters  so  different 
from  those  of  rivers  and  ponds,  a  physicality  sensed  so  differently  that 
it  invites  no  blurring  of  the  distinctions  between  author  and  nature 
but  rather  unlocks  all  the  intellectual  vigor  of  a  particularly  refined 
cultural  (human)  thinking. 

"For  hours,  in  fall  days,  I  watched  the  ducks  cunningly  tack 
and  veer  and  hold  the  middle  of  the  pond,"  Thoreau  writes  at  the 
very  end  of  the  "Brute  Neighbors"  chapter  of  Walden.  He  then 
remarks,  "What  beside  safety  they  got  by  sailing  in  the  middle  of 
Walden  I  do  not  know,  unless  they  love  its  water  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  do"  (236-7).  This  passage  is  telling  in  several  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  reminds  one  of  the  Thoreau  of  the  February  5th  Journal 
entry,  who  had  been  following  a  fox  trail  so  long  that  his  thoughts 
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grew  "foxy,"  by  suggesting  a  Thoreau  who,  after  having  watched  a 
flock  of  ducks  for  hours,  has  developed  a  certain  "duckishness"  of 
thinking  that  enables  him  to  approach  the  ducks'  possible  "reason" 
for  returning  to  the  pond  over  and  over  again.  This  reason,  however, 
is  not  explicit  in  the  text;  it  remains  unrevealed.  Thoreau  merely 
speculates  that  it  may  be  "the  same" — the  same  for  Thoreau  and  the 
ducks,  the  human  and  the  nonhuman.  What  gives  significance  to  this 
unnamed  same  reason  is  the  feeling  it  evokes,  and  this  feeling  is 
named:  love.  Love  for  Walden's  water.  This  love  is  a  shared  feeling 
in  Thoreau's  balanced  Walden  world — shared  with  the  ducks,  with 
living  Nature  herself.  Sharing  a  love  like  this,  along  with  a  reason  to 
love,  is  a  way  of  truly  merging  with  Nature,  of  being  "part  and 
parcel"  of  her,  as  Thoreau  says  in  the  opening  of  "Walking" 
{Excursions  185).  By  sharing  both  a  feeling  and  a  reason  for  feeling 
with  the  ducks,  Thoreau  "dehumanizes"  as  much  as  possible  his 
human  affection  for  the  pond  in  the  desire  to  bring  it  closer  to 
Nature. 

"The  division  of  life  into  vegetal  and  relational,  organic  and 
animal,  animal  and  human,"  Giorgio  Agamben  observes, 

passes  first  of  all  as  a  mobile  border  within  living  man, 
and  without  this  intimate  caesura  the  very  decision  of 
what  is  human  and  what  is  not  would  probably  not  be 

possible If  this  caesura  between  the  human  and  the 

animal  passes  first  of  all  within  man,  then  it  is  the  very 
question  of  man — and  of  "humanism" — that  must  be 
posed  in  a  new  way.  In  our  culture,  man  has  always 
been  thought  of  as  the  articulation  and  conjunction  of 
a  body  and  a  soul,  of  a  living  thing  and  a  logos,  of  a 
natural  (or  animal)  element  and  a  supernatural  or 
social  or  divine  element.  We  must  learn  instead  to 
think  of  man  as  what  results  from  the  incongruity  of 
these  two  elements  and  investigate... the  practical  and 
political  mystery  of  separation.   (15-6) 

In  his  foxy  and  duck-like  thinking,  Thoreau  was  already,  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  posing  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
"humanism"  in  a  new  way  by  reaching  after  the  erasure  of  the 
intimate  human/brute  caesura  within  himself.  As  Lawrence  Buell 
puts  it  from  another  perspective,  it  was  Thoreau's  "deeply  felt 
affection  for  the  place"  which  "provided  the  original  incentive  for 
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His  imaginative  repossession  ofWalden  from  hundreds  of  different 
angles"  (208).  The  ducks  episode  otters  a  distinctive  case  of  such  a 
repossession  of  the  pond — through  Thoreau's  imagined  sharing  of 
feelings  (overcoming  the  mystery  of  separation)  with  his  "brute 
neighbors." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Thoreauvian  "I  do  not 
know"  in  the  passage  should  not  be  overlooked.  That  Thoreau  can 
only  guess  and  never  know  for  sure  whether  the  ducks'  feelings  for 
Walden  water  are  the  same  as  his  points  to  both  his  wish  to 
overcome  Nature's  otherness  (the  "mobile  border  within"  himself) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  awareness  of  the  impossibility  of 
overcoming  it.  The  "unless"  is  his  way  out  of  the  situation:  he 
doesn't  know  about  the  ducks'  reasons,  "unless"  they  feel  like  him;  if 
the  ducks  feel  like  he  does  about  Walden,  then  he  can  be  sure  of 
their  reasons.  But  how  could  he  possibly  know  how  the  ducks  feel? 
Of  course,  the  ducks  episode  can  also  be  read  as  a  simple  case  of 
anthropomorphizadon — after  all,  it  is  the  ducks'  reasons  that  may  be 
like  Thoreau's,  and  not  Thoreau's  like  the  ducks'.  Such  a  reading, 
however,  would  deprive  Thoreau — both  his  experience  and  his 
text — of  what  was  essential  to  him  in  all  the  different  stages  of  his 
life  (more  or  less  transcendental,  less  or  more  scientific) — namely, 
his  constant  need  to  "speak  for  Nature,"  to  be  Nature's  own  voice 
and  world  its  cause  by  wording  it,  to  achieve  all  the  nuances  of 
oneness  with  Nature — which  means  both  taking  oneself  to  Nature 
and  bringing  Nature  to  oneself,  or  taking  oneself  to  Walden  and 
bringing  Walden  to  oneself.  Sharing  feelings  with  the  ducks  is 
establishing,  in  Thoreau's  own  words  from  the  late  Journal,  "a  tender 
relation"  both  to  them  and  to  the  pond  (X:  252).  (That  Thoreau 
continued  revising  Walden,  the  "Brute  Neighbors"  chapter  included, 
in  the  years  of  his  increasingly  scientific  approach  towards  nature 
study  was  by  no  means  contradictory  to  his  sense  of  personal 
intimacy  with  nature,  which  only  deepened  with  time.)  The  ducks 
episode  from  Walden  epitomizes  Thoreau's  biocentralized  love  for 
the  pond. 

There  is  yet  one  more  aspect  of  the  human-nonhuman 
closeness  of  disposition  and  behavior  at  which  this  episode  hints: 
safety.  That  the  ducks  sail  in  the  middle  ofWalden  for  safety  is  so 
obvious  for  Thoreau  that  he  does  not  discuss  it,  just  as  he  does  not 
discuss  his  own  reasons  for  withdrawing  to  Walden  in  terms  of 
safety.  Still,  as  Lawrence  Btfell  observes,  "Thoreau  felt  society's 
threat  to  him  more  keenly  than  he  felt  humankind's  threat  to  nature, 
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so  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  process  of  first  immersing  himself  in 
and  then  studying  nature  was  more  absorbing  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  defending  the  environment  against  its  human  attackers"  (136). 
Thoreau's  "immersing  himself  in  nature"  is  exactly  what  the  episode 
from  the  "Brute  Neighbors"  chapter  presents.  The  ducks  are 
neighbors,  but  Thoreau  would  never  want  to  be  "a  mile"  from  them 
(3);  on  the  contrary,  he  would  shift  "the  mobile  border"  within 
himself  as  close  as  possible  to  the  living  nonhuman,  at  times  even 
obscuring  the  border  altogether  in  an  uncertain  but  deeply  felt 
"sameness"  (Agamben  15). 

Significantly  enough,  the  ducks  episode  is  preceded  by  what 
is  perhaps  the  wildest  scene  in  Waldetv.  the  author's  game  with  the 
loon.  The  looning  of  the  loon  is  "perhaps  the  wildest  sound  that  is 
ever  heard"  at  the  pond;  his  laughter  is  "demoniac,"  his  howl 
"unearthly"  (Walden  236).  However,  the  loon  does  not  represent  any 
sense  of  danger.  Chasing  the  loon  and  trying  to  predict  the 
unpredictable  is  both  challenging  and  pleasing,  "a  dance  between 
subject  and  object,"  as  H.  Daniel  Peck  beautifully  puts  it  (121).  "It 
was  a  pretty  game,"  Thoreau  writes,  "played  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  pond,  a  man  against  a  loon"  {Walden  235).  The  "against"  of 
the  final  phrase,  Peck  correcdy  observes,  should  not  be  considered  in 
antagonistic,  but  rather  in  purely  pictorial  terms — "a  man  set  against 
the  background  of  a  loon  and  both  set  against  the  background  of 
Walden,  which  is  the  stage  on  which  their  drama  unfolds"  (121, 
emphasis  in  original).  Peck  notes  that  "objects  do  not,  by  themselves, 
make  a  world;  worlds  are  'made'  by  the  interaction — the  'dance' — of 
the  creative  self  and  the  world"  (123).  What  must  be  emphasized 
here  is  the  necessary  harmony  of  this  interaction,  the  inherent 
harmoniousness  of  the  Thoreauvian  "dancing."  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
"drama"  between  author  and  loon  (Thoreau  does  not  dramatize  even 
his  miscalculations  of  the  directions  the  loon  would  take).  The  two 
play  together  and  their  game  is  "pretty"  because — notwithstanding 
the  wild,  piercing,  satanic  laughter — it  is  a  harmonious  game.  And 
although  the  whole  loon  scene  "emphasizes  the  independence  of 
object  from  subject"  (120),  the  subject  still  attempts  to  get  hold  of 
the  object's  "thoughts":  "While  he  was  thinking  one  thing  in  his 
brain,  I  was  endeavoring  to  divine  his  thought  in  mine"  (Walden  235). 
To  be  engaging  the  loon  in  this  way  is  to  be  growing  "loon 
thoughts" — just  as  fox-tracking  in  the  snow  may  evoke  "foxy 
thoughts"  or  duck-watching  may  allow  the  possibility  of  sharing 
reasons  with  the  ducks.  The  wildness  of  the  loon  does  not  harm  the 
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harmoniousness  of  this  beautiful  human— nonhuman,  thought  and 
chase  dance^not  when  it  takes  place  in  "the  smoothness  of  the 
water"  whose  surface  can  he  only  slightly  rippled  by  the  wind  (236). 
The  ducks  episode  that  follows  the  loon  chase  offers  the  final 
"smoothening"  in  the  "Brute  Neighbors"  chapter;  safely  ensconced 
m  his  Walden  world,  Thoreau  voices  his  (non)human  love  for  the 
pond. 

The  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  affect  him  very 
differently.  The  ocean  attracts  Thoreau  only  when  it  is  "beautiful  as  a 
lake"  {Cape  Cod  14).  But  it  is  usually  "grand  and  sublime"  and  invites 
no  sense  of  closeness  (14).  No  foxy  thoughts  are  possible  when 
looking  upon  the  Atlantic  waters;  not  only  do  such  thoughts  not 
come,  but  they  are  never  sought  after.  "What  is  the  sea  to  a  fox?"  is  a 
different  question  from  what  is  the  pond  to  the  ducks'?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  loon,  or  to  the  trout,  or  to  the  thrush,  or  to  me?  (Cape 
Cod  146).  To  myriad  questions  like  these,  Walden  offers  myriad 
nuances  of  one  simple  answer:  home.  The  peaceful,  harmonious,  and 
safe  Walden  world  invites  only  the  establishment  of  "tender 
relations,"  an  of  experience  of  closeness — even  sameness — in 
attitude  and  disposition  with  Walden's  wild  life,  an  ongoing  process 
of  familiarizing — and,  hopefully,  being  familiarized  by — nature's 
"tender"  otherness.  Asking  what  is  the  sea  to  a  fox  when  viewing 
"the  restless  ocean"  does  not,  in  the  end,  reflect  a  desire  to  achieve 
any  foxy  thoughts;  if  there  is  anything  in  common  between  Thoreau 
and  his  Atlantic  fox  when  in  front  of  the  ocean,  it  is  their 
displacement  there;  neither  of  them  belongs  to  this  vast,  ferocious 
world,  where  everything  is  too  "untamable  to  be  familiar"  (Cape  Cod 
147).  What  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  fox  on  the  high  bank  of  the  ocean 
offers  is,  in  fact,  one  more  nuance  of  his  own  overall  feeling  of 
complete  de familiarization  when  looking  on  the  Atlantic.  The  same 
goes  for  the  dogs  coming  to  the  sea-shore:  they  look  "out  of  place" 
there,  "come  with  design  to  bark  at  a  whale,  perchance!  . . .  Still  less 
could  you  think  of  a  cat  bending  her  steps  that  way,  and  shaking  her 
wet  foot  over  the  Atlantic"  (146).  Author,  fox,  dogs,  and  imagined 
cat  cannot  feel  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  "naked  Nature."  On  the  bleak 
strand  of  Cape  Cod,  Thoreau  feels  utterly  dispossessed  of  the 
landscape  (Peck  24);  what  he  sees  there  he  would  never,  as  he  had 
done  earlier  in  A  Week,  call  "mine"  (350).  Moreover,  being  out  of 
place  there  along  with  the  fox  or  the  dogs  does  not  bring  him  any 
closer  to  them,  does  not  evoke  feelings  that  may  be  "the  same"  as 
theirs  as  in  the  ducks  episode  from    Walden\  on  the  contrary,  they 
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remain  distant,  alien,  an  inherent  part  of  the  whole  alienating 
environment  and  thus  only  sharpen  Thoreau's  awareness  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  situation. 

In  fact,  the  absurdity  of  Thoreau's  own  being  "at  the  cliffy 
shore  where  gulls  wheel  amid  the  spray"  does  not  connect  him  with 
the  absurdity  of  the  fox  or  the  dogs  also  being  there  but  rather 
emphasizes  his  very  human  reasons — or  lack  of  reasons — to  be 
staring  at  the  Atlantic  waters  {Cape  Cod  147).  In  such  a  situation,  he 
cannot  have  "the  same"  reasons  as  either  the  brute  newcomers  to  the 
shore  or  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  the  seaside.  The 
absurdity  of  displacement  here  does  not  unify  human  and 
nonhuman,  it  only  intensifies  Thoreau's  homocentrism.  Only  a 
peacefully  rewarding  place-sense  can  provoke  Thoreau's  biocentrism; 
he  cannot  be  biocentric  when  the  Nature  around  him  is  "inhumanly 
sincere,  wasting  no  thought  on  man"  (147).  "Walden,  is  that  you?"  is 
a  possible  question  only  when  the  surrounding  Nature  is  humanly 
sincere  and  invites  identification.  "Atlantic  Ocean,  is  that  you?"  is  an 
impossible  question;  on  the  Atlantic  bank  Thoreau  simply  cannot 
identify  with  nature  or  adopt  a  biocentric  view.  In  fact,  amidst  naked, 
uninviting,  and  alienating  nature,  he  can  only  be  Man  Thinking, 
fortified  in  his  homocentrism.  The  fox  is  only  figured  in  the  text  to 
suggest  it  is  of  no  help — displacement  can  never  be  helpful;  "foxy" 
thinking  here  would  have  been  one  more  way  of  experiencing 
displacement  and,  therefore,  isn't  sought  after.  The  only  way  for 
Thoreau  to  justify  his  (human)  presence  in  the  "vast  morgue"  of  the 
alienating  Atlantic  wilderness  is  to  invest  it  with  human  life,  with 
humanity  and  human  culture — i.e.,  to  overcome  displacement  by 
replacing  it  with  culture  (147,  emphasis  Thoreau's). 

Regarding  the  February  5,  1854,  Journal  entry  and  what  it 
means  to  think  like  a  fox,  Nancy  Craig  Simmons  observes: 

As  [Thoreau]  tracks  the  fox,  he  comes  to  identify  with 
it  to  the  point  that  distinctions  between  himself  and 
nature  are  blurred.  Led  by  the  fox  rather  than  the 
form,  Thoreau  does  not  obliterate  himself,  even  while 
he  enables  nature  to  reveal  itself;  he  speaks  for  and 
foregrounds  nature.  To  think  like  a  fox  is  to  think 
beyond  conventional  and  societal  limitations  and 
address  more  senses  than  one.  This  kind  of  "extra- 
vagance is  truly  biocentric  writing.  (233-4,  emphasis  in 
original) 
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This  is  not  the  case  in  the  (  ape  Cod  fox  episode;  the  displacement  of 
the  fox  looking  oul  al  the  ocean  is  not  Thoreau's  displacement.  And, 
it  seems,  Thoreau's  difference  from  the  fox  in  this  regard  is  his 

salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  Atlantic  wilderness. 

"Creeping  along  the  endless  beach  amid  the  sun-squawl  and 

the  foam,  it  occurs  to  us  that  we,  too,  are  the  product  of  sea-slime" 
(147).  Thoreau's  disgust  is  evident;  the  feeling  of  oneness  with  the 
hare  elements  is  obviously  unwanted,  repelling.  This  is  the  only 
moment  of  "contact"  between  human  and  nonhuman  "naked 
Nature"  in  Cape  Cod.  Earlier,  when  having  the  similar  experience  of 
confronting  sheer  "matter"  at  Mt.  Ktaadn,  Thoreau  was  led  to 
disorientation:  "Contact!  Contact!  Who  are  we?  where  are  we?"  (The 
Maine  Woods  71).  Further,  he  was  led  to  feel  alienated  from  his  own 
body:  "this  matter  to  which  I  am  bound  has  become  so  strange  to 
me"' (71). 

In  Cape  Cod  however,  Thoreau  would  not  let  himself  be 
disembodied  by  contact  with  the  rough  and  rude  physicality  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  shore.  He  would  feel  himself  to  be  the  "product 
of  sea-slime"  for  just  one  single  moment  and  would  quickly  counter 
this  momentary  identification  with  a  culturally-refined  disgust — a 
feeling  he  would  gladly  share  with  "Thorhall,  the  companion  of 
Thorfinn  during  his  expedition  to  Vinland  in  1007,  [who]  sailed  past 
[these  shores]  in  disgust"  (147).  Elaborating  on  this  history  gleaned 
from  "Copenhagen  antiquaries,"  Thoreau  continues:  "Thorhall,  who 
was  disappointed  at  not  getting  any  wine  to  drink  there,  determined 
to  sail  north  again  in  search  of  Vinland"  (148).  Characteristically,  in 
addition  to  this  summary  Thoreau  provides  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  history  ("Though  the  antiquaries  have  given  us  the  original 
Icelandic,  I  prefer  to  quote  their  translation,  since  theirs  is  the  only 
Latin  which  I  know  to  have  been  aimed  at  Cape  Cod"  [148]), 
followed  by  his  own  translation  into  English.  Having  thus 
documentarily  justified  his  own  reasons  to  feel  repelled  by  the  Cape 
Cod  view,  i.e.  having  proved  his  cultural  and  historical  reasons  for 
feeling  repelled  and  dislocated  there,  Thoreau  continues  thinking 
about  the  Atlantic  wilderness: 

Though  once  there  were  more  whales  cast  up  here,  I 
think  that  it  was  never  more  wild  than  now.  We  do  not 
associate  the  idea  of  antiquity  with  the  ocean,  nor 
wonder  how  it  looked  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  we  do 
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of  the  land,  for  it  was  equally  wild  and  unfathomable 
always.   (148) 

Not  to  associate  the  idea  of  antiquity  with  the  ocean  means  not  to 
associate  the  ocean  with  the  idea  of  culture,  which,  in  turn,  means  to 
consider  and  experience  the  ocean  only  as  hostile,  alienating 
wilderness,  as  unapproachable  otherness — an  otherness  that  requires 
the  safe  shelter  of  culture  as  its  counterpoint. 

Thoreau  was  not  John  Muir,  who  had  "a  tendency  to  seek 
out  encounters  with  extreme  otherness,  discomfort,  and 
disorientation... as  if  such  encounters  somehow  clarify  and  give 
meaning  to  human  life"  (Marcus  and  Sollers  373).  Thoreau  does  not 
seek  out  such  encounters,  and  when  he  does  have  them  (on  Cape 
Cod  and  on  Ktaadn)  they  neither  clarify  nor  give  meaning  to  human 
life  in  his  eyes.  His  Cape  Cod  trip  was  not  made  for  the  sake  of 
encountering  extreme  otherness;  that  the  book  includes  this 
encounter  does  not  mean  this  had  been  the  aim  of  either  the  trip  or 
the  book  that  would  record  it.  Indeed,  the  book  highlights  this 
encounter  with  extreme  otherness  in  order  to  record  Thoreau's 
overcoming  of  "naked  Nature, — inhumanly  sincere,  wasting  no 
thought  on  man"  (Cape  Cod  147).  This  "naked  Nature"  is  not 
posthuman;  it  does  not  suggest  a  new  relation  between  man  and 
animal  or  man  himself  becoming  reconciled  with  his  animal  nature 
(Agamben  3).  Rather,  it  is  prehuman:  nature  neither  knows  nor 
accepts  man.  The  scene  reflects  a  Kantian/Wordsworthian 
apriorism,  rather  than  any  concept  of  posteriority.  Waste  here  stands 
for  a  prehuman  no-need  of  man  and  hence  for  the  human  sense  of 
alienation. 

If  John  Muir  had  left  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  study 
instead  at  what  he  called  "the  University  of  the  Wilderness," 
Thoreau's  choice  was  the  University  of  Wildness  (Marcus  and  Sollers 
371).  "Thoreau  clearly  identifies  'wildness'  not  as  a  distant  place  but 
as  a  quality,"  Laura  Dassow  Walls  rightly  puts  it.  "It  need  not,  then, 
be  housed  in  a  'wilderness' — yet  it  is  hard  to  dissociate  the  two 
concepts,  to  accept  one  without  the  other"  (15).  Although  this  is 
generally  so,  the  Atlantic  clearly  dissociates  the  two  concepts  in 
Thoreau's  vision.  Extreme  otherness  can  only  provoke  his  yearning 
for  true  wildness,  that  is,  for  intellectual  freedom  and  enterprise 
beyond — and  against — alienating  naked  Nature.  "To  go  to  sea!  Why, 
it  is  to  have  the  experience  of  Noah, — to  realize  the  deluge.  Every 
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vessel  is  an  ark"  {Cape  Cod  141)).  Hardly  a  better  cultural  metaphor 
can  be  found  to  express  hostile,  threatening,  howling  otherness. 

Counterbalancing  the  disgust  provoked  by  the  sen  slime, 
what  follows  in  Cape  Cod  is  the  peaceful  scene  of  the  "very  pretty 
mirage"  on  the  shrubby  sand-hill  in  Provincetown.  Thoreau  consults 
"Professor  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen"  and  is  told  that  the  mirage  "had 
something  to  do  with  the  name  'Furdustrandas,'  i.e.  Wonder-Strands, 
given,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  old  Icelandic  account  of  Thorfinn's 
expedition  to  Yinland  in  the  year  1007"  (151).  Here,  Thoreau  returns 
to  the  Icelandic  history  he  had  used  to  culturally  justify  his  sense  of 
loathing  provoked  by  the  Atlantic  waters'  roughness.  Now,  in  a 
typically  Romantic  manner,  he  associates  himself  with  the  hero  of 
the  Icelandic  account  by  playing  with  names:  "But  whether  Thor- 
finn  saw  the  mirage  here  or  not,  Thor-eau,  one  of  the  same  family, 
did."  Further,  "Thor-eau  was  born  to  see  it"  (151).  Confronting  the 
vast,  de familiarizing  wilderness  of  the  ocean,  Thoreau  needs  the 
cultural  support  of  the  Thorfinn  narrative  to  overcome  his  sensual 
disgust. 

Cape  Cod  proceeds  with  Thoreau  leaving  the  sea  through 
scenes  of  calm  waters,  "beautifully  painted"  landscapes,  "most  novel 
and  remarkable"  autumnal  woods,  and  "warmer  colors  than  [he]  had 
associated  with  the  New  England  coast"  (152-3).  The  "blow,  blow, 
blow, — roar,  roar,  roar, — tramp,  tramp,  tramp, — without 
interruption"  of  the  Atlantic  is  left  behind;  tranquility  is  restored — so 
well  restored  that,  had  a  fox  appeared  from  somewhere,  Thoreau 
might  have  grown  foxy  thoughts  (152).  The  chapter  ends,  however, 
with  the  return  of  the  "roaring  sea"  and  with  the  conclusion  of 
Thoreau  and  his  companion  that  "fishing  [t]here  and  in  a  pond  were 
not,  in  all  respects,  the  same"  (166).  Thoreau,  his  face  "weather- 
beaten,"  retreats  to  his  place  at  the  pond  where  one  can  only  get 
mildly  sun-burnt.  It  is  there  where  he  can  dance  with  a  loon,  love  the 
pond  water  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  ducks,  think  like  a  muskrat,  a 
chipmunk,  a  cardinal,  or  a  thrush.  What  would  a  fox  do  after  looking 
on  the  Atlantic?  Simply  go  back  to  the  woods.  Similarly,  Thoreau 
returns  to  the  pond  where  he  belongs,  where  Nature  is  not 
repulsively  naked  but  nicely  clothed,  humanly  sincere  and  ready  to 
devote  thoughts  to  man,  and  where  man  can  "fall  in  love  with  a 
shrub-oak"  and  not  be  confronted  by  a  feeling  of  waste,  but  rather 
comforted  by  one  of  thorough  fulfillment  (Journal  IX:  146). 
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The  Redder  and  the  Classics  in  Thoreau's  Waldcn 
Robert  Klevay 


In  examining  Thoreau's  use  of  classical  allusions  in  Walden, 
critics  have  generally  followed  die  serious  tenor  of  Ethel  Seybold's 
1  c> 3 1  book,  Thoreau:  The  Quest  and  the  Classics.  Seybold  writes  that 
Thoreau's  interest  in  the  classics  led  him  to  celebrate  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  "the  most  pertinent  and  valuable  sources  of  past 
revelation"  (15).  In  his  transcendental  quest  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  reality,  Thoreau  viewed  the  classics — written  by  authors 
who  lived  closer  to  nature  than  the  over-civilized  world  of 
nineteenth-century  America  would  permit  him  to — as  collections  of 
observations  concerning  nature  that  anticipated  his  own.  Later  critics 
have  continued  to  characterize  Thoreau's  return  to  the  classics  for 
inspiration  as  a  straightforwardly  pious  endeavor.  Robert  Richardson 
notes  that  Thoreau  enthusiastically  regarded  the  classics  "as  the  still 
vital  expression  of  the  real  world  in  living  language"  and  that  the 
"world  of  the  I//W  was  as  much  [Thoreau's]  as  Homer's"  (Life  of  the 
Mind  24).  Robert  Sattelmeyer  has  commented  that  Thoreau  likely  was 
attracted  to  Greek  as  "a  'primitive'  language  that  was  closer  than 
modern  tongues  to  the  poetic  and  spiritual  origins  of  language"  (8). 
K.  P.  Van  Anglen  concurs  that  Thoreau  had  a  "primitivist  rather 
than  a  cyclical  or  progressivist  view  of  human  history,"  and  that 
consequently  for  him  "the  earliest  poets  were  primitive  bards  whose 
mythology  represented  a  higher  vision  of  the  truth  than  that 
provided  by  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  later  ages"  (176-7). 

However,  critics  have  paid  less  attention  to  Seybold's 
additional  observation  that  Thoreau  was  willing  to  distort  his 
classical  sources  to  confirm  his  own  evolving  thoughts  on  the  proper 
relationship  between  humanity  and  nature.  She  notes  that  a 
collection  of  Horace's  many  "Carpe  Diem"  lines  in  Thoreau's  college 
commonplace  book  seems  to  show  a  misunderstanding  or 
mistranslation  of  their  basic  idea  at  first  but  is  actually  a  conscious 
rewriting  of  their  original  sentiment.  She  summarizes  that  "Horace's 
carpe  diem  meant  'Life  is  short;  let  us  be  happy';  Thoreau's  meant  'Life 
is  short;  let  us  not  waste  it'"  (36). 1  Seybold  does  not  remark  on  how 
Thoreau's  revised  thoughts  seem  to  carry  a  humorous  rebuke  to 
Horace.  For  Thoreau,  the  happiness  of  having  pleased  one's  patron 
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or  lover  (the  two  most -common  sources  of  joy  in  Horace's  poetry) 
does  not  represent  life's  highest  ambition.  Instead,  one  should  focus 
on  self-reliantly  completing  one's  own  chosen  goals.  The  fact  that 
Thoreau  reads  his  own  meaning  into  Horace's  words  reveals  his 
interest  in  Transcendentalism  as  much  as  it  does  his  intense, 
unapologetic  enthusiasm  for  the  classics.  Thoreau  follows  Emerson's 
call  in  "Nature"  to  see  the  world  "with  new  eyes" — in  this  case, 
applying  the  judgment  of  his  own  eyes  to  the  books  he  has  read 
instead  of  to  nature  (Essays  and  Lectures  48).  Not  every  line  of  classical 
poetry,  however  ancient  it  may  be,  can  be  representative  of  a 
universal  value.  For  Thoreau,  finding  such  universal  value  requires 
careful  sifting  and  reappraisal  on  the  part  of  a  critically  engaged 
reader.  This  essay  will  argue  that  Thoreau's  use  of  the  classics  in 
Walden  is  more  complex  than  has  been  generally  perceived.  Thoreau 
not  only  venerates  the  classics  because  of  their  antiquity  and  their 
more  primitive,  "natural"  qualities,  but  also  encourages  attentive 
readers  to  recognize  the  texts'  shortcomings,  and  occasionally  makes 
them  the  target  of  humorous  exaggeration. 

Thoreau's  willingness  to  view  the  classics  critically  was  not 
unique  among  Transcendentalists.  In  his  essay  "New  England 
Reformers,"  first  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  1844,  Emerson  singled  out 
the  desire  to  remove  Greek  and  Latin  from  their  central  position  in 
college  education  as  a  typical  contemporary  call  for  reform.  He  notes 
that  although  the  classics  have  great  value  for  many  it  is  only  by  a 
"wonderful  drowsiness  of  usage"  that  they  have  become  the 
"exacted  study  of  i?//  men"  (595,  emphasis  in  original).  Since  Latin 
and  Greek  no  longer  have  the  direct  relation  to  "science  and  culture" 
that  they  once  had,  such  studies  are  often  left  like  a  "shell  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach"  after  students  graduate  from  college  (595).  He 
imagines  those  who  do  not  seek  a  college  education  as  humorously 
wondering  to  themselves, 

"Is  that  Greek  or  Latin  some  spell  to  conjure  with, 
and  not  words  of  reason?  If  the  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  divine,  never  use  it  to  come  at  their  ends,  I  need 
never  learn  it  to  come  at  mine.  Conjuring  is  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  I  will  omit  this  conjugating,  and  go 
straight  to  affairs."  (595) 

Emerson  notes  that  such  "self  made  men"  who  have  ignored  the 
classical  languages  are  quickly  indistinguishable  from  the  "college- 
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bred"  even  in  "the  most  conservative  circles  of  Boston  and  New 
York"  (595).  Such  satirical  musings  nn  the  limits  of  a  classical 
education  would  have  been  familiar  to  Thoreau.2 

In  fact,  Thoreau  may  have  seen  Transcendentalism  itself  as 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  "empty  shell"  venerated  only  by  a  select 
few.  Transcendentalism's  origins  encouraged  a  literary  style  inspired 
In  Unitarian  sermons  and  Emerson's  lectures — a  style  that  could 
enthrall  listeners  but  that  Thoreau  suspected  did  not  necessarily 
encourage  critical  thought.  Although  a  sermon  always  seeks  to 
provoke  its  audience  to  act  on  the  message  it  delivers,  it  does  not 
usually  undermine  the  authority  of  the  minister  delivering  the 
message  or  question  the  reasonableness  of  its  recommendations. 
Robert  Richardson  notes  that  Emerson's  early  Unitarian  sermons 
often  included  "objections  raised  only  in  order  to  be  answered"  and 
"repeated  and  ritualized  intimacy"  designed  to  encourage  the  assent 
of  his  listeners  (Mind  on  Fire  80).  In  this,  his  early  sermons  were  no 
different  from  those  of  his  minister  father  (80).  Thoreau  seems  aware 
of  these  rhetorical  shortcomings  in  a  student  essay  on  "the  Methods 
of  gaining  or  exercising  public  Influence,"  in  which  he  expresses  a 
preference  for  the  press,  due  to  its  wider  "field  of  labor,"  over  what 
he  calls  "despotic"  preaching  (Early  Essays  86-7).  Even  as  Emerson's 
style  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  could  hardly  be  said  to 
resemble  the  eighteenth-century  Unitarian  style  that  his  father 
favored,  he  still  relied  on  repeated  rhetorical  questions  in  order  to 
emphasize  his  particularly  characteristic  answers  concerning  the 
proper  relationship  of  man  to  nature  and  the  morality  of  self- 
reliance.  And  although  Emerson's  lectures  were  always  popular,  the 
reactions  of  his  listeners  were  not  always  favorable  to 
Transcendentalism's  ideals.  Herman  Melville  found  he  understood 
Emerson  better  in  his  lectures  than  in  his  books  but  still  criticized  his 
oratory  as  full  of  "transcendentalisms,  myths,  &  oracular  gibberish" 
(qtd.  in  Parker  1.617).3 

Thoreau  himself  was  nowhere  near  as  successful  as 
Emerson  in  finding  sympathetic  listeners  on  the  Lyceum  circuit, 
although  his  difficulties  have  suffered  from  some  exaggeration 
(Clarke  1).  He  did,  however,  express  reservations  about  lecturing  as 
an  inferior  medium  for  transcendental  ideas  both  in  his  Journal  and 
in  Walden.  In  a  Journal  entry  for  19  February,  1855,  he  voices  his 
concerns  about  a  typical  lecture  audience's  expectations:  "Many  will 
complain  of  my  lectures  that  they  are  transcendental.  'Can't 
understand  them.'  'Would  you  have  us  all  return  to  the  savage  state?' 
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etc.,  etc."  He  writes  that  "the  earnest  lecturer  can  speak  only  to  his 
like"  and  declares  to  his  lecture  audience,  "If  you  wish  to  know  how 
I  think,  you  must  endeavor  to  put  yourself  in  my  place.  If  you  wish 
me  to  speak  as  if  I  were  you,  that  is  another  affair"  (VII:  197).  Steven 
Fink  declares,  "in  spite  of  the  repeated  charges  that  Thoreau  merely 
imitated  Emerson,  Emerson  never  lectured  on  any  topic  that  so 
deliberately  affronted  and  challenged  the  expectations  of  lecture 
audiences  as  Thoreau's  Walden  lectures  did,"  suggesting  that  when 
lecturing  he  willingly  challenged  the  limits  of  his  audience  and  did 
not  fear  that  they  would  find  his  views  "eccentric"  (205).  In  the 
completed  version  of  Walden,  Thoreau  concedes  the  "orator's 
occasional  bursts  of  eloquence"  but  is  still  concerned  that  he  "speaks 
to  the  mob  before  him,  to  those  who  can  hear  him"  whereas  the 
writer  "speaks  to  the  intellect  and  health  of  mankind,  to  all  in  any  age 
who  can  understand  him"  (102,  emphasis  Thoreau's).  Thoreau 
ultimately  had  both  philosophical  and  professional  reasons  for 
wishing  Transcendentalism  to  gain  discerning  readers  as  opposed  to 
passive  listeners. 

In  Walden,  Thoreau  seems  to  suggest  that  Transcendentalism 
should  encourage  its  audiences  to  challenge  its  ideas,  even  to  the 
point  of  occasionally  using  sources  ironically.  In  Thoreau's  view  such 
challenges  were  better  issued  and  more  likely  to  be  met  in  print  than 
in  speech,  and  so  he  favored  an  emphasis  on  reading  rather  than 
listening.  The  type  of  American  literature  that  Transcendentalism 
should  seek  to  create  would  ideally  contain  the  seeds  of  arguments 
against  itself,  and  Thoreau  uses  his  own  ironic  treatment  of  earlier 
works  to  show  the  benefits  of  such  a  stance.  When  Thoreau  most 
venerates  the  classics  in  Walden,  he  simultaneously  deflates  them.  In 
doing  so,  he  shows  his  audience  the  advantages  of  attentive 
reading — advantages  that  engaged  listening  did  not,  in  his  view, 
always  offer.  While  Thoreau's  appreciation  for  the  classics  was  real, 
he  also  continually  demonstrated  a  robust  irreverence  toward  them 
and  a  willingness  to  question  their  authority,  thus  modeling  the 
relation  to  the  reader  to  which  he  believed  Transcendental  writers 
should  aspire. 

The  most  famous  moments  in  Walden  that  reuse  classical 
literature  function  in  a  Janus-faced  manner.  They  critique 
Transcendentalism's  own  program  for  creating  a  literary  canon  and 
the  attitude  towards  its  readers  that  this  program  creates.  Waldcn\ 
third  chapter,  "Reading,"  although  often  seen  as  a  defense  of 
classical  literature  against  popular  nineteenth-century  writing,  actually 
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contains  several  back-handed  compliments  that  encourage  the 
engaged  reader  to  question  the  inherent  value  of  any  literary 
authority — Greek,     Roman,     or    Transcendental.     The     Homeric 

description  of  an  ant  battle  in  "Brute  Neighbors,"  the  book's  twelfth 
chapter,  functions  as  a  test  of  the  reading  skills  that  Thoreau  hopes 
such  engaged  readers  will  have  gained  from  the  preceding  chapter. 
\1  though  Thoreau  most  obviously  suggests  to  his  readers  the 
inferiority  and  brutality  of  the  American  Revolution  in  this 
description,  he  also  more  subtly  shows  deficiencies  in  Homer's 
portrayal  of  the  natural  world  and  suggests  that  only  a  reader  who  is 
heroic  in  his  or  her  own  right  will  acknowledge  and  foreground  the 
failings  of  authoritative  literary  texts  like  the  Iliad.  These  two 
portions  of  Waiden,  which  seem  to  offer  the  most  self-serious  praise 
and  straightforward  use  of  classical  literature,  actually  express  a 
puckish  ambivalence  towards  it  and  the  literary  movement  with 
which  Thoreau  is  most  closely  associated.  Thoreau  suggests  that  for 
all  its  devotion  to  individual  interpretations  of  nature  and  literature, 
Transcendentalism  may  not  be  presenting  these  ideas  in  language 
that  encourages  engagement  by  its  readers. 

As  Raymond  Adams  first  noted,  many  of  Thoreau's  classical 
allusions  are  humorous  in  a  mock-heroic  or  Swiftian  fashion  (88,  90). 
They  compare  the  measly  accomplishments  of  Thoreau  himself  to 
the  glorious  feats  of  classical  heroes.  For  example,  in  Walden's 
seventh  chapter,  "The  Beanfield,"  Thoreau  describes  his  care  for  his 
beans  in  terms  of  Homeric  combat,  and  the  nature  of  the  description 
suggests  a  genial  self-mockery: 

A  long  war,  not  with  cranes,  but  with  weeds,  those 
Trojans  who  had  sun  and  rain  and  dews  on  their  side. 
Daily  the  beans  saw  me  come  to  their  rescue  armed 
with  a  hoe,  and  thin  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  filing 
up  the  trenches  with  weedy  dead.  Many  a  lusty  crest- 
waving  Hector,  that  towered  a  whole  foot  above  his 
crowding  comrades,  fell  before  my  weapon  and  rolled 
in  the  dust.  (161-2) 

Thoreau's  speaker  takes  the  place  of  Hector's  eternal  opponent, 
Achilles,  and  exaggerates  the  difficulty  of  weeding  to  emphasize  the 
warrior-gardener's  dogged  persistence.  The  substitution  suggests 
Thoreau's  typical  method  for  empowering  readers  to  take  liberties 
with  classical  literature:  he  does  not  explicitly  identify  its  flaws  but 
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makes  them  evident  by  the  way  he  stretches  and  distorts  allusions  to 
fit  his  own  contemporary  needs.  The  distance  of  the  "stretch,"  when 
evident  to  Thoreau's  readers,  reveals  the  original  texts'  limitations.4 
Forcing  his  readers  to  pay  attention  in  this  way,  Thoreau  calls  on 
them  to  exercise  their  own  ability  to  distort  texts.  By  showing  the 
classics'  limitations,  he  works  towards  encouraging  readers  to  make 
texts  adjuncts  to  the  excitement  of  their  own  lives  and  not  the  other 
way  around. 

By  establishing  a  distance  between  himself  and  Homer  as  he 
introduces  his  allusion,  Thoreau's  speaker  provides  a  further  example 
of  how  readers  should  treat  classical  texts.  The  distance  is  provided 
by  his  insistence  that  his  war  is  with  weeds,  not  cranes.  He  shows 
that  as  a  reader  he  can  change  the  tone  of  Homer's  famous  epic 
simile  in  the  Iliad's  Book  III  and  implies  that  those  reading  his  words 
can  do  the  same.  The  original  simile  describes  the  noise  of  a  Trojan 
offensive  as  it  charges  towards  the  silently  waiting  Greeks.  Thoreau 
had  previously  tried  his  own  translation  in  a  Journal  entry  from  April 
17,1846: 

But  when  they  were  arrayed  each  under  his  leader, 

The  Trojans  rushed  with  a  clang  &  a  shout  like  birds; 

As  when  there  is  a  clangor  of  cranes  in  the  heavens 

Who  avoid  winter  &  unspeakable  rain, 

They  fly  with  clangor  towards  the  streams  of  Ocean 

Bearing  slaughter  &  Fate  to  Pygmaen  men; 

Passing  through  the  air  these  bear  along  disastrous 

strife.  (2:  234) 

The  pygmy  in  Thoreau's  allusion  is  his  own  persona — he  is  the  little 
man  fighting  with  weeds  instead  of  cranes.  The  allusion  does  serve  to 
make  Thoreau's  everyday  gardener  seem  both  Homeric  and  silly.  An 
attentive  reader  drawn  to  the  ridiculous  nature  of  the  revised 
comparison  must  consider  the  ease  with  which  Thoreau  changes  its 
stakes  and  tone  from  tragic  to  comic.  Such  a  reader  may  be 
compelled  by  this  to  see  the  classics  as  more  easily  manipulated  than 
they  might  otherwise  seem.  Thoreau  wants  his  readers  to  think 
critically  about  why  the  works  that  are  considered  canonical  are  so — 
he  criticizes  a  work  that  they  would  be  familiar  with  in  translation  if 
they  were  not  educated  enough  to  have  read  it  in  Greek.  It  is 
important  that  he  uses  a  classical  work  here  that  would  have  been 
broadly  familiar:  it  shows  his  desire  to  gain  as  much  of  a  popular 
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audience  .is  possible  and  to  valorize  the  everyday  struggles  oi  that 
audience. ' 

Even  when  Thoreau  uses  allusions  to  criticize  his  neighbors 
in  Walderiy  he  simultaneously  wields  them  to  expose  the  limitations  of 
his  own  exaggerated  perspective.  Thoreaifs  classical  allusions  are 
gencralh  aimed  at  two  main  targets:  those  who  accept  the  banal 
limitations  o\  the  present  and  those  who  value  classical  learning  too 
highly.  I  le  frequently  includes  himself  as  part  of  the  second  target.  In 
"The  Village,"  Thoreau  ironically  describes  the  passive  townsfolk  as 
"leaning  against  a  barn  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  like 
caryatides,  as  if  to  prop  it  up"  (168).  The  men  may  as  well  be  made 
out  of  stone  for  all  the  difference  there  is  between  them  and  the 
goddess-shaped  columns  or  caryatids  that  support  the  Erechtheum 
on  Athens'  Acropolis.6  Shortly  thereafter,  Thoreau  avoids  the 
commercial  advertisements  and  social  gossip  of  downtown  Concord 
by 

proceeding  at  once  boldly  and  without  deliberation  to 
the  goal... keeping  my  thoughts  on  high  things,  like 
Orpheus,  wTho,  "loudly  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods 
to  his  lyre,  drowned  the  voices  of  the  Sirens,  and  kept 
out  of  danger."  (169)7 

Thoreau  uses  both  classical  allusions  to  emphasize  the  lazy, 
materialistic  nature  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  but  one  could  say 
that  he  also  reduces  classical  literature  itself  by  making  the 
comparisons. 

Thoreau's  view  of  the  classics  can  be  contradictory.  While 
he  values  them,  his  reverence  does  not  preclude  sometimes  treating 
them  irreverently.  The  irreverence  appears  most  clearly  when  he 
connects  classical  allusions  to  the  mundane  aspects  of  his  everyday 
life.  In  Walden,  caryatids  are  not  figures  of  goddesses  supporting  a 
temple — they  simply  become  anyone  who  appears  to  be  holding 
something  up.  Orpheus  may  have  helped  the  Argonauts  avoid  the 
music  of  the  bloodthirsty  sirens,  but  he  is  just  as  useful  for  blocking 
out  contemporary  street  signs  and  unwelcome  social  invitations. 
Thoreau  attempts,  perhaps  not  completely  successfully,  to  take  the 
potential  pomposity  out  of  his  classical  allusions  by  suggesting  their 
everyday  applicability.  Putting  classical  allusions  in  a  mundane  setting 
does  not  mean  that  Thoreau  is  setting  them  up  as  unquestionable 
ideals  even  when  he  uses  them  to  critique  others;  he  is  using  ironic 
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juxtaposition  to  show  that  the  more  fantastic  elements  of  classical 
literature  can  help  with  common,  everyday  goals.  What  could  be 
more  ordinary  than  the  structural  support  of  a  building  or  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  distractions  to  accomplish  a  goal?  Thoreau 
attempts  to  forge  a  closer  relation  between  classical  literature  and 
everyday  life  to  encourage  his  readers  to  use  such  texts  for  their  own 
personal  works  of  the  "Muse"  (Walden  330).  Even  the  most  fantastic 
parts  of  classical  literature  can  be  made  to  fit  comfortably  with  the 
everyday  world,  and  readers  may  have  more  potential  uses  for  such 
literature  than  they  realize.  As  Walt  Whitman  pointed  out  to 
Thoreau,  reciting  Homer  aloud  is  a  fine  way  to  make  a  trip  on  a 
streetcar  more  pleasant  (Letters  139). 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  selection  from  Thoreau's 
works,  the  "Reading"  chapter  of  Walden  shows  that  he  has  serious 
doubts  about  treating  the  classics  as  unquestionable  literary 
authorities  and  even  suggests  that  newer  aspirants  to  literary  fame — 
like  his  fellow  Transcendentalists — are  not  above  reproach.  At  first, 
the  chapter  seems  to  praise  classical  literature  while  expressing 
frustration  with  Americans'  lack  of  curiosity  towards  any  form  of 
education  that  does  not  produce  immediate  financial  results  or 
distractions  from  care.  The  seemingly  unequivocal  praise  of  classical 
literature  is  surprising  at  this  point  in  the  book,  as  earlier  Thoreau 
has  made  his  ambivalence  towards  it  clear  to  the  reader.  In 
"Economy,"  the  book's  opening  chapter,  Thoreau  seems  to  hold 
classical  literature  up  to  the  most  popular  writing  of  his  own  day, 
newspapers,  and  to  find  the  former  lacking  if  one  does  not  have 
sufficient  energy  to  read  attentively.  He  mentions  that  when  baking 
bread  after  the  construction  of  his  cabin,  the  newspaper,  which  also 
served  him  as  a  utensil  and  a  tablecloth,  was  just  as  good  for 
entertainment  as  Homer: 

In  those  days,  when  my  hands  were  much  employed,  I 
read  little,  but  the  least  scraps  of  paper  which  lay  on 
the  ground,  my  holder,  or  tablecloth,  afforded  me  as 
much  entertainment,  in  fact  answered  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Iliad.  (45)8 

Although  Thoreau  often  expressed  disappointment  with 
newspapers — in  his  "Conclusion"  he  declares  himself  no  more 
interested  in  gossip  "than  in  the  contents  of  the  Daily  Times" — he 
read   them   frequently   (329). 9  But  at   the   beginning  of  "Reading," 
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Thoreau's  persona  feels  ii  necessary  to  castigate  himself  tor  any 
shallow  contemporary  reading,  lie  writes  that  although  he  "sustained 
[him] self  In  the  prospect  of  such  [classical]  reading  in  the  future," 
the  physical  Labor  .it  Ins  cabin  only  left  him  time  to  read  "one  or  two 
shallow  hooks  ot  travel,"  a  fact  of  which  he  felt  "ashamed"  (100). 
What  he  finds  disappointing  in  himself  is  something  he  also  finds 
disappointing  in  his  readers — a  desire  to  avoid  strenuous  reading 
rather  than  to  embrace  it.  His  self-castigation  is  intended  to  provoke 
both  his  readers  and  himself  to  the  greater  discipline  of  truly  engaged 
reading. 

When  first  glancing  at  the  chapter's  opening,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  question  the  seriousness  of  Thoreau's  equation  of 
the  study  of  classical  texts  with  religious  revelation.  Since  "Reading" 
is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  Walden,  and  Thoreau  spent 
comparatively  little  time  revising  it,  a  critic  could  assume  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  sententious  and  serious  parts  of  the  book:  a  nearly 
completed  version  was  present  in  Thoreau's  very  first  draft,  as  J. 
Lyndon  Shanley  notes  in  The  Making  ^Walden.1  °  The  first  paragraph 
uses  the  metaphor  of  a  worshipper  unwrapping  a  cult  statue  to 
define  the  classics  as  a  direct  connection  with  divinity: 

The  oldest  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  philosopher  raised  a 
corner  of  the  veil  from  the  statue  of  the  divinity;  and 
still  the  trembling  robe  remains  raised,  and  I  gaze 
upon  as  fresh  a  glory  as  he  did,  since  it  was  I  in  him 
that  was  then  so  bold,  and  it  is  he  in  me  that  now 
reviews  the  vision.  (99) 

The  classics  allow  the  contemporary  reader  direct  access  to  an 
ancient  author's  thoughts — anyone  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort  to 
lift  the  veil  can  find  the  "he  in  me."  The  classics  are  oracles 
themselves  rather  than  written  records  or  interpretations  of 
prophecies. 

Thoreau  notes,  however,  that  most  readers  "must  be  born 
again  in  order  to  speak"  a  classical  "father  tongue"  like  Latin  or 
Greek  in  addition  to  their  native  "mother  tongue"  (101).  He  declares 
that  "the  adventurous  student  will  always  study  classics,  in  whatever 
language  they  ma)'  be  written  and  however  ancient  they  may  be.  For 
what  are  the  classics  but  the  noblest  recorded  thoughts  of  man" 
no')/--  There  has  to  be  a  change  in  the  readers'  attitude  towards  the 
works    in    order    for    this    "oracle"    to    actually    function — the    texts 
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themselves  are  secondary  to  the  "adventurous  student"  or  "heroic 
reader"  who  seeks  them  out.  Later  in  the  chapter,  Thoreau  points 
out  that  a  "solitary  hired  man  on  a  farm... who  has  had  his  second 
birth  and  peculiar  religious  experience"  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
a  similar  experience  in  Zoroaster  if  his  faith  causes  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  conclusions  of  books  rather  than  to  confront  them  (108). 
Thoreau  wants  his  readers  to  emulate  his  own  early  discovery  of  the 
classics:  he  took  books  that  interested  him  out  of  the  library  at 
Harvard  and  found  them  as  engaging  as  tutors  as  those  actually 
teaching  the  classes.11 

Thoreau  builds  on  his  point  that  classical  texts  are  even 
better  oracles  than  the  more  familiar  historical  oracles  that  they 
describe — but  only  so  long  as  their  readers  are  truly  engaged  with 
them:  "They  are  the  only  oracles  which  are  not  decayed,  and  there 
are  such  answers  to  the  most  modern  inquiry  in  them  as  Delphi  and 
Dodona  never  gave"  (100).  Thoreau  suggests  that  the  classics  are  far 
from  the  retrospective  nineteenth-century  "biographies,  histories, 
and  criticism"  that  Emerson  condemned  in  "Nature";  reading  the 
classics  actually  allows  the  student  to  enjoy  the  "original  relation  to 
the  universe"  that  Emerson  recommended,  but  which  his  lectures 
could  never  encourage  as  much  as  he  might  wish  (Essays  and  Lectures 
7).  The  real  interpretation  of  the  classics — including  establishing 
their  connection  to  contemporary  concerns — is  entirely  up  to  the 
readers,  who  have  direct  access  to  knowledge  rather  than  a  series  of 
others'  explanations  that  they  must  compare  and  critically  evaluate. 
Readers  must  extract  from  the  classics  what  is  valuable  for  their  own 
lives  and  engage  in  active  interpretation  rather  than  simply  venerating 
the  words  on  the  page.  Real  oracles,  for  Thoreau,  do  not  provide 
definite  answers  but  provide  the  tools  for  industrious  readers  to  find 
their  own  answers.  By  taking  this  position,  he  is  addressing  a 
question  that  often  plagued  the  Transcendentalists:  should  they  make 
their  ideas  more  easily  understandable  to  the  public  in  order  to  gain  a 
wider  readership,  or  would  this  so  fully  compromise  their  ideas  that 
gaining  a  wider  readership  would  defeat  their  purpose  (Fink  16-7)? 
Such  concerns  produced  an  animated  discussion  amongst  Emerson, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  George  Ripley  in  the  founding  of  The  Dial,  as 
each  wrote  and  rewrote  prefaces  that  tried  to  define  how  a 
Transcendental  periodical  should  relate  to  its  readers  (19-23). 
Ripley's  prospectus,  which  appeared  in  the  first  issue,  offered  the 
most  concessions  to  attracting  a  popular  audience  by  declaring  that 
although       The      Dial      would       discuss       the       "principles"       of 
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Transcendentalism,  ii  would  not  include  the  "promotion  of  [specific] 
measures"  for  reform  and  would  present  readers  with  a  great  variety 

of  texts,  including  verse,  prose  fiction,  and  critical  reviews  (20). 
Emerson's  "The  Editors  to  the  Reader,"  which  followed  in  the  same 
issue,  showed  both  a  stronger  desire  for  "effecting  public  change" 
.\\u\  for  readers  to  embrace  writing  that  was  "fundamentally 
private — inward-looking  and  self-contained"  and  that  they  would 
need  "  to  be  lifted,  to  be  restored,  to  be  purged,  and  to  be  raised"  in 
order  to  appreciate  (21,  Fink's  emphasis).  A  rejected  introduction  by 
Fuller  was  reworked  into  her  contribution,  "A  Short  Essay  on 
Critics,"  where  she  admitted  that  "inspired  utterance  may  need 
'translating'  into  some  kind  of  public  discourse  (the  vernacular)  in 
order  to  affect  the  world,"  although  she  still  defined  the  truly 
"comprehensive"  critic  as  "indifferent"  to  her  work's  effect  on  her 
readers  as  it  should  only  be  a  repetition  of  "the  artist's  own  process 
of  withdrawal  and  submission  to  'spontaneous'  and  intuited 
'impressions'"  (21-2).  Thoreau  splits  the  difference  in  "Reading";  he 
decides  to  prove  that  readers  should  push  themselves  to  find  what 
the  classics  have  to  offer  because  such  an  engaged  approach  will 
allow  them  to  extract  their  own  meanings  from  classical  texts,  rather 
than  simply  to  accept  those  that  he  offers.  In  this  way,  he  avoids 
explaining  the  "meaning"  of  classical  literature,  refusing  to  set  it  up 
as  an  unquestionable  literary  authority. 

Thoreau  goes  on  to  emphasize  how  small  the  true  audience 
for  classical  literature  has  always  been  and  to  further  emphasize  how 
precarious  the  circumstances  are  that  allow  the  classics  to  function  as 
authorities.  In  fact,  it  is  the  lapse  of  time  that  has  made  the  oracular 
knowledge  of  classical  literature  accessible,  and  its  authoritative 
qualities  exist  only  because  of  the  particular  historical  circumstances 
in  which  Thoreau  and  his  readers  find  themselves.  Thoreau  believes 
that  "the  heroic  books,  even  if  printed  in  the  character  of  our  mother 
tongue,  will  always  be  in  a  language  dead  to  degenerate  times,"  and 
he  pointedly  does  not  exclude  the  times  in  which  they  were  first 
written  (100).  According  to  Thoreau,  even  "the  Roman  and  Grecian 
multitude  could  not  hear"  the  spiritual  message  of  such  works,  and  in 
fact,  only  "a  few  scholars"  can  truly  "read"  this  message  in  their  own 
time  (101,  emphasis  Thoreau's).  Thoreau  asserts  that  no  one  actually 
read  these  important  spiritual  texts  for  centuries,  especially  during 
the  Medieval  period,  which  he  singles  out  for  caricature  and  abuse  by 
claiming  that  the  understanding  of  specialized,  literary  Greek  and 
Latin  degenerated  during  that  time: 
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The  crowds  of  men  who  merely  spoke  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  in  the  middle  ages  were  not  entitled  by 
the  accident  of  birth  to  read  the  works  of  genius 
written  in  those  languages;  for  these  were  not  written 
in  that  Greek  or  Latin  which  they  knew,  but  in  the 
select  language  of  literature.  (101,  emphasis  Thoreau's) 

Thoreau's  preference  for  the  written  over  the  spoken  relates  to 
Transcendentalism's  attempt  to  separate  itself  from  the  spoken 
tradition  of  the  pulpit  and  to  make  its  way  in  the  print  periodicals  of 
the  day. 

Describing  the  way  that  palimpsest  texts  from  the  medieval 
period  recorded  mundane,  everyday  details  over  earlier  classical 
writings,  Thoreau  observes  that  "the  very  materials  on  which  [these 
texts]  were  written  were  waste  paper"  to  the  later  generations  (101). 
Paradoxically,  only  the  rise  of  vernacular  languages  allowed  the 
classics  to  be  properly  appreciated:  "But  when  the  several  nations  of 
Europe  had  acquired  distinct  though  rude  written  languages  of  their 
own,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  their  rising  literatures,  then  first 
learning  revived,  and  scholars  were  enabled  to  discern  from  that 
remoteness  the  treasures  of  antiquity"  (101).  Distance  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  the  appreciation  of  classical  literature,  and  Thoreau  urges 
his  readers  to  recognize  that  the  contemporary  circumstances 
surrounding  texts  matter  as  much  as  the  texts  themselves.12  The 
books  would  not  be  oracles  if  they  did  not  require  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  their  readers  to  engage  with  them.  The  books'  survival,  even 
if  only  among  a  small  coterie  of  appreciative  readers,  is  more  heroic 
than  any  of  the  deeds  performed  by  their  protagonists.  They  have 
survived  because  of  heroic  readers'  desire  to  learn  from  them,  and 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  those  readers  are  forced  to  learn  an 
entirely  new  literary  language  contributes  to  the  classics'  literary 
authority  as  much  as  the  revelatory  content  that  readers  are  so  eager 
to  gain.  Thoreau  suggests  the  fine  line  that  Transcendentalism  in  a 
printed  form  walks:  its  language  must  make  it  somewhat  aloof  from 
its  readers  even  as  it  abandons  the  authority  of  the  pulpit;  it  must 
retain  enough  mystery  to  make  readers  willing  to  struggle  for  a 
spiritual  revelation.  In  the  "Conclusion"  of  Walden,  Thoreau 
wonderingly  notes  the  limited  capacity  of  language  to  contain 
transcendent  truth: 
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The  volatile  truth  of  our  words  should  continually 
betraj  the  inadequacy  of  the  residual  statement.  Their 
truth  is  instantly  translated;  its  literal  monument  alone 
remains.  The  words  which  express  our  faith  and  piety 
are  not  definite;  yet  they  are  significant  and  fragrant 
like  frankincense  to  superior  natures  (325,  emphasis 
Thoreau's). 

If  the  mystery  in  Transcendentalism  comes  in  part  from  the 
vagueness  of  its  terminology  and  definitions,  the  mystery  of  the 
classics  comes  from  the  effort  required  to  translate  their  words  from 
their  ancient  languages,  an  effort  that  makes  the  reader  more  open  to 
their  revelatory  content. 

Later  in  "Reading,"  Thoreau  alludes  to  Plutarch  as  he 
supports  his  reverence  for  the  classics  and,  in  doing  so,  tips  his  hand 
to  suggest  that  readers  make  literary  authorities;  the  texts  themselves 
are  not  authoritative.  Turning  to  Plutarch's  Parallel  Lives,  Thoreau's 
own  reading  transforms  Alexander  the  Great's  zeal  for  conquest  into 
a  love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake.  Given  that  Thoreau's  only  other 
reference  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  Walden  is  clearly  mock-heroic, 
readers  can  assume  that  something  similar  is  happening  with  the 
distorted  allusion  in  "Reading."  At  the  end  of  "The  Pond  in  Winter," 
Thoreau  writes  that  ice  transported  from  Walden  Pond  not  only  is 
"mingled  with  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges,"  but  also  "melts  in 
the  tropic  gales  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  landed  in  ports  of  which 
Alexander  only  heard  the  names"  (298).  Ice  travels  beyond  the  exotic 
ports  that  Alexander  discovered  during  his  conquests,  suggesting 
nature's  superiority  over  him  and  his  quest  for  fame. 

And  it  is  Alexander's  interest  in  promoting  his  own  fame  as 
a  warrior  that  Thoreau's  allusion  in  the  chapter  purposefully 
conceals.  The  reader  is  right  to  be  suspicious  when  Thoreau  declares 
in  "Reading"  that  it  is  "no  wonder  that  Alexander  carried  the  Iliad 
with  him  on  his  expeditions  in  a  precious  casket.  A  written  word  is 
the  choicest  of  relics.  It  is  something  at  once  more  intimate  with  us 
and  more  universal  than  any  other  work  of  art"(102).  In  Plutarch's 
Parallel  Lives,  Alexander  values  Homer  for  his  emphasis  on  winning 
battles  rather  than  for  any  kind  of  connection  with  "universal"  art 
(102).  Alexander  saw  the  poem  as  a  primer  for  achieving  glory:  "He 
regarded  and  referred  to  the  Iliad  as  a  handbook  on  warfare,  and 
earried  about  with  him  Aristotle's  recension  of  the  text,  which  he 
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called  'the  Iliad  of  the  casket'  and  always  kept  under  his  pillow  along 
with  his  dagger"  (318).  Plutarch  also  notes 

When  he  was  brought  a  casket  which  was,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  had  appropriated  [the  Persian 
King]  Darius'  property  and  baggage,  the  most  valuable 
item  there,  he  asked  his  friends  what  they  thought  was 
important  enough  to  be  kept  in  it.  Various  suggestions 
were  made,  but  he  himself  said  that  he  would  put  the 
Iliad  there  for  safe  keeping.  (335) 13 

Alexander  put  the  instructions  he  used  to  conquer  Darius  into  the 
most  valuable  war  prize  he  had  taken  from  him.14  Alexander  thinks 
of  Homer's  written  words  as  the  very  opposite  of  what  Thoreau 
suggests.  Homer  is  not  intimate — his  book  is  placed  in  the  most 
public  treasure  gained  through  Alexander's  conquests.  He  is  not 
universal — his  book  only  serves  the  purpose  of  propping  up 
Alexander's  personal  desire  for  power.  The  poem  is  a  "relic"  used 
almost  superstitiously  to  attract  military  prowess  and  future  memory, 
rather  than  appreciated  for  its  own  literary  artistry. 

Reading  further  into  Plutarch  only  enhances  the  idea  that 
Alexander  was  never  interested  in  Homer's  works  as  literature,  but 
only  as  a  means  towards  his  own  martial  glory.  Thoreau  chooses  to 
transmit  only  his  own  intentions  through  the  allusion  to  his  readers, 
revealing  how  easily  they  themselves  could  manipulate  classical 
literature  for  their  own  purposes.  In  Plutarch's  essay,  "How  a  Man 
May  Become  Aware  of  his  Progress  in  Virtue,"  he  reports  that 
Alexander  once  greeted  an  enthusiastic  messenger  with  the  words, 
"What  are  you  going  to  report  to  me,  my  good  friend?  That  Homer 
has  come  alive  again?"  (85).  In  Alexander's  view,  "his  exploits  lacked 
nothing  save  commemoration  for  posterity"  (85).  Thoreau 
transforms  an  anecdote  entirely  concerned  with  personal  fame  into  a 
parable  about  the  fame  of  the  text  itself.  Instead  of  a  story  about 
Alexander's  selfish  desire  to  perpetuate  the  stories  of  his  own 
military  conquests,  Thoreau's  readers  are  treated  to  a  defense  of 
reading  for  its  own  sake. 

In  addition  to  changing  Alexander's  motivations  in  regards 
to  Homer,  Thoreau  expands  the  definition  of  what  counts  as  a 
"classic,"  diluting  the  special,  providential,  nature  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  even  as  he  praises  it.  Again,  he  does  so  to  encourage  his 
readers  to  see  that  they  can  actively  engage  with  a  wider  variety  of 
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texts  than  the)  might  suspect.  But  as  usual  he  has  a  secondary 
agenda:  b)  placing  classical  literature  among  a  larger  body  of 
respected  texts,  Thoreau  uses  it  to  argue  tor  breadth  in  reading  and 
against  the  idea  that  a  single  elite  body  of  texts  can  form  the  basis  for 
an  education: 

That  age  will  be  rich  indeed  when  those  relics  which 
we  call  Classics,  and  the  still  older  and  more  than 
classic  but  even  less  known  Scriptures  of  the  nations, 
shall  have  still  further  accumulated,  when  the  Vaticans 
shall  be  filled  with  Yedas  and  Zendavestas  and  Bibles, 
with  Homers  and  Dantes  and  Shakspeares  [sic],  and  all 
the  centuries  to  come  shall  have  successively  deposited 
their  trophies  in  the  forum  of  the  world.  By  such  a  pile 
we  may  hope  to  scale  heaven  at  last.  (103-4) 

Given  Thoreau's  repurposing  of  Alexander's  "relic,"  it  seems 
important  to  note  how  the  "relics  which  we  call  Classics"  represent 
only  a  portion  of  a  continuum  of  sacred  texts  rather  than  a  source  of 
special  wisdom  in  themselves.  The  reference  to  the  book  pile 
allowing  the  reader  to  scale  to  the  heavens  only  works  because  the 
number  of  works  that  can  be  considered  have  increased  to  an  infinite 
number.  The  image  echoes  an  1853  letter  to  H.  G.  O.  Blake  in  which 
Thoreau  recalls  the  giants  who  piled  the  Mountains  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  top  of  each  other  in  order  to  attack  Olympus — an  attack  that 
ultimately  failed  (Letters  92).  The  books  encourage  the  "hope"  of 
such  knowledge  but  by  no  means  guarantee  it.  The  effort  put  in  by 
their  readers  will  make  all  the  difference.  Books  are  only  one  tool 
that  Thoreau  and  his  readers  can  rely  on  to  further  their  educations, 
and  their  ability  to  use  this  tool  well  depends  on  how  actively  they 
can  engage  with  it. 

Thoreau  also  uses  classical  literature  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  arrack  contemporary  popular  fiction  as  he  tries  to  push  his  readers 
towards  works  that  will  challenge  them.  According  to  Thoreau,  such 
popular  works  cannot  even  teach  the  kinds  of  basic  knowledge 
routinely  covered  in  the  courses  that  he  endured  at  Harvard.  Some  of 
what  he  learned  at  Harvard  about  the  classics  seemed  useless  to  him, 
but,  in  Thoreau's  view,  even  this  kind  of  useless  knowledge  is 
beyond  the  grasp  of  popular 'literature.  He  recalls  the  apotheosis 
motif  of  the  classical  hero  and  mocks  the  love-struck  heroes  of 
popular  literature,  including  historical   novels   that  seem  more  like 
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medieval  romances.  Such  characters  do  not  deserve  to  be  placed  in 
the  stars;  in  fact,  they  barely  merit  the  roof  of  a  local  barn: 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  they  had  better 
metamorphose  all  such  aspiring  heroes  of  universal 
noveldom  into  man  weathercocks,  as  they  used  to  put 
heroes  among  the  constellations,  and  let  them  swing 
round  there  till  they  are  rusty,  and  not  come  down  at 
all  to  bother  honest  men  with  their  pranks.  (105) 

The  popular  novelist  simply  turns  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  of 
popularity  does.  Such  texts  do  not  even  offer  "improvement"  in  the 
way  of  the  traditional  classroom  skills  of  "pronunciation,  or  accent, 
or  emphasis,  or  any  more  skill  in  extracting  or  inserting  the  moral" 
(105).  Even  though  Thoreau  did  not  value  these  skills  as  they  were 
taught  at  Harvard,  he  at  least  admires  that  there  was  a  goal  behind 
the  work,  which  in  his  opinion  cannot  be  said  of  the  type  of  popular 
literature  that  he  abhors. 

Finally,  Thoreau  uses  classical  allusions  to  attack  the  laziness 
of  contemporary  readers — among  whom  he  includes  himself. 
Thoreau  evokes  the  crane  and  pygmy  simile  (before  reusing  it  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Beantleld,")  when  he  notes,  "our  reading,  our 
conversation  and  thinking,  are  all  on  a  very  low  level,  worthy  only  of 
pygmies  and  manikins"  (107).  Immediately  following  this 
sentence,  Thoreau  modifies  the  imagery,  combining  the  diminutive 
quality  of  the  pygmy  with  the  avian  nature  of  the  crane  in  his 
comparison  of  the  average  reader  to  a  small  bird,  the  titmouse:  "We 
are  a  race  of  tit-men,  and  soar  but  little  higher  in  our  intellectual 
flights  than  the  columns  of  the  daily  paper"  (107). 15  Readers  should 
be  larger,  more  adventurous  birds  flying  towards  something  always 
just  out  of  reach — as  classical  texts  always  are.  Thoreau  finds  it 
pitiable  that  the  majority  of  readers  do  not  challenge  themselves  by 
reading  the  classics.  Instead,  they  seek  out  romances  or  digests  like 
those  he  caricatures  and  read  in  a  foreign  language  only  to  keep  "in 
practice"  but  not  to  learn  anything  that  is  spiritually  revelatory  (106). 
In  the  conclusion  of  Walden,  Thoreau  returns  to  the  image  of  the 
pygmy  as  he  calls  on  his  readers  to  live  up  to  their  own  potential: 
"Shall  a  man  go  and  hang  himself  because  he  belongs  to  the  race  of 
pygmies,  and  not  be  the  biggest  pygmy  that  he  can?"  (326).  The 
sense  recalls  Emerson's  words  in  "Nature":  "Man  is  the  dwarf  of 
himself  when  out  of  touch  with  the  natural  world  and  his  own  full 
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potential  (46).16  Thoreau  wants  his  readers  to  be  energetic  and 
willingly  challenged;  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  writer  to  promote 
these  traits  in  his  readers. 

But  even  as  he  preaches,  Thoreau's  speaker  also  admits  that 
he  has  read  fewer  classical  works  than  he  should  have,  which  dulls 
the  edge  of  his  criticisms.  As  the  speaker  closes  an  attack  on  his 
fellow  Concordians  tor  not  reading  Plato,  his  disgust  turns  back  on 
himself: 

Or  shall  I  hear  the  name  of  Plato  and  never  read  his 
book?  As  if  Plato  were  my  townsman  and  I  never  saw 
him, — my  next  neighbor  and  I  never  heard  him  speak 
or  attended  to  the  wisdom  of  his  words.  But  how 
actually  is  it?  His  Dialogues,  which  contain  what  was 
immortal  in  him,  lie  on  the  next  shelf,  yet  I  never  read 
them.  (107) 

Although  Plato  is  closer  to  him  than  any  of  his  neighbors,  the 
philosopher's  thoughts  still  remain  closed  to  him  because  of  his  own 
choice  not  to  open  Plato's  books.  Thoreau  identifies  himself  with  his 
own  backsliding  readers. 

Again,  however,  Thoreau's  attitude  toward  both  the  classics 
and  the  kind  of  discipline  required  to  read  them  proves  complex.  He 
dilutes  the  consequences  of  lazy  reading  for  himself  and  others  by 
highlighting  the  importance  of  the  contemporary  natural  world. 
Transitioning  to  a  new  subject  in  "Sounds,"  the  chapter  that 
immediately  follows  "Reading,"  Thoreau's  speaker  excuses  himself: 

While  we  are  confined  to  books... we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  language  which  all  things  and  events 
speak  without  metaphor,  which  alone  is  copious  and 
standard.  Much  is  published,  but  little  printed.  (1 1 1) 

I  lis  defense  of  classical  literature  is  swallowed  up  in  that  sentence:  its 
importance  should  not  lead  us  to  forget  the  literal  and  natural  world 
that  surrounds  us  daily.  The  natural  world  of  the  present  is  simply 
more  important  than  any  literature  of  the  past,  since  it  does  not  use 
any  type  of  "metaphor"  and  as  a  "standard"  can  appeal  to  all  readers 
equall\.  To  read  the  classics  in  their  own  languages,  to  extract  their 
knowledge,  and  to  reuse  the  tradition  in  one's  writing  is  a  worthy 
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goal;  however,  finding  a  way  to  absorb  the  laws  made  manifest  in  the 
contemporary  natural  world  is  a  superior  one. 

In  Waldens  twelfth  chapter,  "Brute  Neighbors,"  Thoreau 
provides  his  readers  with  an  extended  example  of  how  to  stretch 
classical  allusions  to  fit  a  present  experience.  His  explanation  of  the 
complex  interaction  between  texts  and  readers  in  "Reading"  has 
prepared  his  readers  for  this  chapter's  overtly  ironic  reading  of 
Homeric  concepts  of  warfare.  The  chapter  highlights  the 
independence  of  nature  by  emphasizing  classical  literature's  inability 
to  explain  it.  Thoreau  critiques  The  Iliad  and  other  classical  works 
that  justify  a  warrior  code  based  on  being  remembered  after  death  by 
comparing  classical  depictions  of  battles  to  a  battle  between  ants  on 
his  own  woodpile  (228).  Though  Thoreau  clearly  admires  the 
classics,  he  does  not  want  his  readers  to  accept  any  classical  allusions 
(including  his  own)  without  an  objective  consideration  of  their 
implications.  He  leaves  the  door  open  to  the  suggestion  that  other 
writers  about  nature,  including  his  Transcendentalist  colleagues,  may 
prefer  an  authoritative  sound  to  a  closely  observed  substance. 
Thoreau  values  readers  who  will  remain  skeptical  of  literary 
authorities  and  encourages  such  readers  to  notice  the  difference  that 
a  writer's  perspective  makes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  and 
long  before  he  describes  the  ant  battle,  Thoreau  raises  the  issue  of 
how  a  writer's  own  perspective  can  transform  his  or  her  depiction  of 
nature.  He  declares  that  those  writing  animal  fables,  such  as  the 
pseudonymous  Sanskrit  writer  "Pilpay,"  actually  "have  put  animals  to 
their  best  use,  for  they  are  all  beasts  of  burden,  in  a  sense,  made  to 
carry  some  portion  of  our  thoughts"  (225).  Both  Homer  and 
Thoreau  shape  the  natural  world  into  fables  for  their  own  purposes: 
Homer  uses  similes  featuring  natural  scenes  to  make  war  seem  more 
natural  and  familiar  to  his  readers,  whereas  Thoreau  applies  Homer's 
descriptions  of  warfare  to  nature  in  order  to  show  the  classical  poet's 
inability  to  explain  violence  even  as  he  glorifies  it. 

It  is  significant  that  Thoreau's  first  consideration  in 
depicting  the  ant  battle  was  that  it  should  be  grounded  in  his  own 
observations  and  those  of  other  naturalists;  the  idea  of  critiquing 
classical  literature  by  comparing  it  with  his  realistic  descriptions  was  a 
secondary  goal.  When  Thoreau  first  described  the  ant  battle  in  a 
Journal  entry  for  Jan.  21,  1852,  he  did  not  include  any  classical 
comparisons  (4:  270-73). r  His  inspiration  to  compare  the  ants' 
warfare  to  classical  warfare  did  not  come  from  a  classical  source.  It 
was,  rather,  his  reading  of  a  contemporary  scientific  text — William 
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kirln  and  William  Spence's  \n  Introduction  to  Entomology — thai  gave 
him  the  idea.  In  the  hook,  two  hauling  species  of  ants  arc  compared 
to  "populous  and  rival  cities,  like  Rome  and  Carthage,  as  if  they  had 
vowed  each  other's  destruction"  (327). 18  Kirby  and  Spence  even  coin 
a  new  pseudo  classical  word  to  describe  their  subject,  based  on  the 
chomyomachia,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  a  mock-heroic 
Creek  text  that  was  once  attributed  to  Homer  and  parodies  the 
honor  code  found  in  the  Iliad'. 

As  the  exploits  of  frogs  and  mice  were  the  theme  of 
Homer's  muse,  so,  were  I  gifted  like  him,  might  I 
celebrate  this  occasion  of  Myrmidionian  valor;  but, 
alas!  I  am  Davus,  not  Oedipus;  you  must,  therefore, 
rest  contented,  if  I  do  my  best  in  plain  prose;  and  I 
trust  you  will  not  complain  if,  being  unable  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  any  one  of  my  heroes,  my 
Myrmidonomachia  be  perfectiy  anonymous.  (327, 
emphasis  in  original)19 

Thoreau  no  doubt  admired  Kerby  and  Spence's  intention  to  use 
"plain  prose"  but  noted  that  they  invented  a  new,  pretentious- 
sounding  word  and  included  classical  references  throughout  their 
description.  When  Thoreau  introduces  his  own  battle,  he  sticks  to 
actual  Latin  words:  "Looking  farther,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
[wood]  chips  were  covered  with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a 
due/htm,  but  a  bellum,  a  war  between  two  races  of  ants,  the  red  always 
pitted  against  the  black,  and  frequently  two  red  ones  to  one  black" 
(228,  emphasis  Thoreau's).  The  Latin  words  for  "duel"  and  "war"  lift 
the  battle  into  a  mock-heroic  context  similar  to  that  found  in  Kirby 
and  Spence,  although  Thoreau  avoids  creating  neologisms. 

Thoreau  continues  to  draw  inspiration  from  Kirby  and 
Spence  when  he  refers  to  the  ant  soldiers  on  both  sides  as 
"Myrmidons,"  but  he  also  recalls  the  classical  myth  from  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  where  the  war-like  ancestors  of  Achilles  were  created 
from  ants.2"  Thoreau  writes,  "The  legions  of  these  Myrmidons 
covered  all  the  hills  and  vales  in  my  wood-yard,  and  the  ground  was 
already  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and  black"  (228-9). 
( )\  id  explains  the  association  between  ants  and  men  when  telling  the 
story  of  "King  Aeacus  of  Aegina,"  who  "after  losing  all  this  subjects 
to  a  pestilence... prayed  to  his'  father  Jupiter,  who  responded  by 
transforming  a  colon}'  of  ants  into  men  and  thus  repopulated  the 
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island  kingdom"  (O'Connell  9,  10).  Patrick  O'Connell  points  out 
Thoreau's  fascination  with  the  origin  story  in  the  1845  Journal  entry 
that  he  later  included  as  part  of  "Sunday"  in  A.  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers  (9,  A  Week  58). 21  The  attentive  reader  of  Walden 
might  recall  Thoreau's  earlier  comparison  of  overly  industrious  men 
to  ants  in  the  book's  second  chapter,  "Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I 
Lived  For":  "Still  we  live  meanly,  like  ants;  though  the  fable  tells  us 
that  we  were  long  ago  changed  into  men;  like  pygmies  we  fight  with 
cranes;  it  is  error  upon  error,  and  clout  upon  clout,  and  our  best 
virtue  has  for  its  occasion  a  superfluous  and  evitable  wretchedness" 
(91).  Here  the  overly  industrious  individual  is  reduced  twice:  once  to 
a  pygmy  and  then  to  an  ant.  His  potential  is  never  allowed  to  develop 
because  of  his  mindless  devotion  to  a  single  task.  Recalling  the  earlier 
reference  should  cause  the  reader  suspicion  when  Thoreau  mentions 
Myrmidons  again.  When  Thoreau  praises  the  valor  of  the  ants,  as 
Kirby  and  Spence  do,  does  he  mean  that  nature's  unreasoning 
devotion  to  destruction  should  be  admired?  Although  he  goes  on  to 
express  excitement  over  "the  only  battle  [he  has]  ever  witnessed,"  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  ants'  devotion  to  their  bloody  work  is  just 
as  fiendish  as  the  overworked  man's  devotion  to  his  business  (229). 

Looking  more  closely  at  Thoreau's  use  of  classical  allusions 
in  the  section,  readers  will  discover  that  his  actual  target  is  the 
classical  idealization  of  warfare  along  with  the  great  personal  cost  of 
war.22  One  ant  waiting  to  join  the  fight  merits  two  classical 
comparisons,  as  Thoreau  shows  the  inability  of  classical  authorities 
to  explain  the  ants'  actions.  The  first  reference  comes  from 
Plutarch's  "Sayings  of  the  Spartan  Women"  and  the  second  from  the 
Iliad. 

In  the  mean  while  there  came  along  a  single  red  ant  on 
the  hill-side  of  this  valley,  evidently  full  of  excitement, 
who  either  had  despatched  [sic]  his  foe,  or  had  not  yet 
taken  part  in  the  battle;  probably  the  latter,  for  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  limbs;  whose  mother  had  charged  him 
to  return  with  his  shield  or  upon  it.  Or  perchance  he- 
was  some  Achilles,  who  had  nourished  his  wrath  apart, 
and  had  now  come  to  avenge  or  rescue  his  Patroclus. 
(229)23 

Maybe  the  ant  is  following  a  call  to  honor  like  the  Spartan  son,  or 
maybe    he    is    honing    his    anger   like    Achilles.    Both    are    possible 
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explanations,  bul  Thoreau's  speaker  will  not  decide  between  them, 
leaving  it  a  mystery  why  the  ant  is  simply  standing  and  watching.  By 
putting  the  two  possible  classical  explanations  next  to  one  another 
but  not  choosing  between  them,  Thoreau's  speaker  might  be 
suggesting  that  neither  is  a  particularly  compelling  reading  of  the 
scene  before  him.  At  the  very  least,  he  reveals  that  his  readers  will 
have  to  decide  for  themselves  if  either  of  the  two  allusions  is 
appropriate.  Even  when  filtered  through  classical  references,  the  ant's 
inaction  remains  open  to  interpretation. 

Throughout  the  short  episode,  Thoreau's  speaker  seems  to 
revel  in  the  gory  battle  between  the  ants,  which  suggests  not  only  the 
inferiority  of  the  American  Revolution  to  this  much  smaller  conflict 
but  also  puts  into  question  the  morality  of  Homeric  warfare.  For 
good  reason,  literary  critics  have  concentrated  on  Thoreau's  critical 
attitude  towards  the  Battle  of  Concord,  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  this  section.  Thoreau  declares  the 
ants'  battle  is  far  bloodier  than  the  one  in  Concord,  in  which  the 
American  troops  only  lost  two  men:  "Why  here  every  ant  was  a 
Buttrick — 'Fire!  for  God's  sake  fire!' — and  thousands  shared  the  fate 
of  Davis  and  Hosmer"  (230). 24  When  Thoreau  mentions  that  the 
ants'  "battle-cry  was  Conquer  or  die,"  he  is  most  likely  making  an 
ironic  reference  to  the  Latin  Motto  "Vince  aut  Morire"  on  the  flag  of 
the  Bedford  minutemen,  "the  only  colonial  flag  at  the  Battle  of 
Concord  Bridge"  (Walden  229,  O'Connell  ll).25  Thoreau  has  greater 
faith  in  the  ants'  principles  than  in  those  of  the  Revolution,  which  he 
caricatures:  "I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  principle  they  fought  for, 
as  much  as  our  ancestors,  and  not  to  avoid  a  three-penny  tax  on  their 
tea;  and  the  results  of  this  battle  will  be  as  important  and  memorable 
to  those  whom  it  concerns  as  those  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  at 
least"  (230). 

Minimizing  the  scale  of  the  entire  Revolution  by  focusing  on 
its  stumbling  first  battle,  the  speaker  delights  in  the  ants'  carnage. 
Thoreau  intends  his  narrator's  misplaced  enthusiasm  for  this  reduced 
Revolution  to  critique  Homer's  valorization  of  combat  between 
heroic  individuals.  The  paradoxical  expression  of  excitement  shows 
the  immediacy  of  nature  to  be  superior  to  any  discussion  of 
American  military  history:  "I  was  myself  excited  somewhat  even  as  if 
they  had  been  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  the  difference" 
(230).  Thoreau  plays  up  this  parallel  by  mimicking  Homer's 
descriptive  style.  Homer  frequently  anatomizes  duels  between  his 
characters,  noting  not  only  the  tactics  each  combatant  uses  but  also 
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the  characters'  respective  bodily  targets  and  the  extent  of  the  damage 
inflicted.  A  typical  encounter  in  the  Iliad  between  Hector  and  a 
Greek  opponent  named  Teukros  illustrates  these  characteristics: 

...Now  Teukros 

had  drawn  a  bitter  arrow  out  of  his  quiver,  and  laid  it 

along  the  bowstring,  but  as  he  drew  the  shaft  by  his  shoulder, 

there  where  between  the  neck  and  chest  the  collar-bone  interposes, 

and  this  is  a  spot  most  mortal;  in  this  place  shining-helmed  Hektor 

struck  him  in  all  his  fury  with  the  jagged  boulder,  smashing 

the  sinew,  and  all  his  arm  at  the  wrist  was  deadened.  (190-1)26 

The  reader  encounters  the  exact  locadon  on  the  body  where 
Teukros'  bowstring  touches  only  to  experience  the  destruction  of 
this  "spot  most  mortal"  before  the  bowman  can  release  the  string. 
That  the  physicality  of  the  motion  of  the  weapon  and  the  destruction 
of  Teukros'  body  are  directly  linked  here  is  somewhat  unusual,  but 
Homer  often  does  both  separately:  the  physicality  of  the  attack  and 
the  physicality  of  the  damage  are  always  diligently  described. 

The  morality  of  such  scenes,  which  occur  so  continually  in 
Homer  that  the  standard  joke  about  the  poem  is  how  easily  new 
readers  of  Greek  can  learn  the  words  for  different  parts  of  the 
anatomy,  is  called  into  question  by  Thoreau's  equally  gory  depiction 
of  combat  between  a  group  of  ants  that  he  places  on  his  window 
sill.27  The  description  is  no  less  terrifying  for  not  including  actual 
human  beings: 

I  saw  that,  though  [the  red  ant]  was  assiduously 
gnawing  at  the  near  fore-leg  of  his  enemy,  having 
severed  his  remaining  feeler,  his  own  breast  was  all 
torn  away,  exposing  what  vitals  he  had  there  to  the 
jaws  of  the  black  warrior,  whose  breastplate  was 
apparently  too  thick  for  him  to  pierce;  and  the  dark 
carbuncles  of  the  sufferer's  eyes  shown  with  ferocity 
such  as  war  only  could  excite.  They  struggled  half  an 
hour  longer  under  the  tumbler,  and  when  I  looked 
again  the  black  soldier  had  severed  the  heads  of  his 
foes  from  their  bodies,  and  the  still  living  heads  were 
hanging  on  either  side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at 
his  saddle-bow,  still  apparently  as  firmly  fastened  as 
ever,  and  he  was  endeavoring  with  feeble  struggles, 
being  without  feelers  and  with  only  the  remnant  of  a 
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leg,  and  I  know  not  how  mam  other  wounds,  to  divest 
himself  of  them;  which  at  length,  after  half  an  hour 
more,  he  accomplished.  (230-1) 

The  microscope,  which  assists  Thoreau  in  his  observations  of  the 
carnage,  parodies  \  lomer's  bloody  confrontations:  both  give  equally 
good  anatomy  lessons.  As  Charles  Anderson  noted,  instead  of 
treating  his  microscope  as  a  scientific  instrument,  Thoreau  treats  it  as 
a  vehicle  for  "magnifying]  the  combatants  to  human  size"  to 
emphasize  the  "merely  grotesque  in  their  violence"  (189).28 
Thoreau's  persona  is  lucky  to  be  able  to  view  the  combat  from  a  safe 
distance  like  the  gods  looking  down  on  Homer's  warriors,  who  in 
their  safety  are  able  to  consider  the  losses  of  each  side  abstractly. 
Thoreau  wants  readers  to  step  back  and  consider  Homer's  bloody 
combats  at  a  distance  as  well:  is  the  battle  actually  being  fought  for 
worthy  principles?  Is  the  classical  quest  for  individual  fame  enough 
to  merit  so  much  carnage? 

Thoreau  concludes  the  scene  with  a  final  section  inspired 
and  adapted  from  An  Introduction  to  Entomology.  Thoreau  writes, 
"Kirby  and  Spence  tell  us  that  the  battles  of  ants  have  long  been 
celebrated  and  the  date  of  them  recorded,  though  they  say  that 
[Pierre]  Huber  is  the  only  modern  author  who  appears  to  have 
witnessed  them"  (231).  He  lists  two  exotic  locations  where  such 
battles  were  recorded  and  the  obscure  names  of  their  observers: 
Aeneas  Sylvius  reports  a  battle  "in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  the 
Fourth,  in  the  presence  of  Nicholas  Pistoriensis,  an  eminent  lawyer," 
and  Olaus  Magnus  noted  one  "previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  Christiern  the  Second  from  Sweden"  (231-2).  Very  similar 
phrases  are  present  in  Kirby  and  Spence — although  they  appear 
before  their  own  extended  description  of  a  battle  and  not  afterwards 
(326-7).  Thoreau  chooses  to  close  by  mocking  the  entomologists' 
historical  formulae  for  recording  their  subjects.  He  connects  the 
battle  that  he  witnessed  to  a  recent  historical  event:  "The  battle 
which  I  witnessed  took  place  in  the  Presidency  of  Polk,  five  years 
before  the  passage  of  Webster's  Fugitive-Slave  Bill"  (232).  Charles 
Anderson  notes  that  although  Thoreau  first  saw  and  described  the 
ant  battle  in  1852,  he  changed  the  date  of  the  action  to  1845  because 
it  was  both  his  first  year  at  the  pond  and  the  first  year  of  the  Mexican 
War  (193).29  The  documentary  ending  seems  to  undercut  the 
enthusiasm  Thoreau  displayed  for  classical  carnage:  the  detached 
historical  and  scientific  perspective  of  the  present  wins  out  over  the 
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classical  bloodthirstiness  of  the  past.  Thoreau  hopes  that  his  readers 
will  take  a  similarly  detached  and  critical  view  towards  literary 
authority,  whether  supported  by  classical  references  or  not. 

The  irreverent  humor  towards  the  classics  present  in  both 
"Reading"  and  "Brute  Neighbors"  deserves  recognition  because  it 
shows  Thoreau's  ambivalence  about  literary  authority  and  about 
Transcendentalism's  relation  to  its  readers.  Recognizing  the 
humorous  condescension  towards  the  classics  in  these  two  sections 
of  Walden  ultimately  reveals  a  similar  attitude  towards  literary 
authority7  in  general,  and  helps  us  to  read  it  less  as  a  scolding 
pamphlet  written  by  an  isolated  idealist  and  more  as  a  work  that 
humorously  invites  readers  to  share  in  the  playful  construction  of  its 
own  transcendental  ideas.  By  leading  his  readers  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  classics  on  the  page — while  also  encouraging  them 
to  incorporate  classical  literature  into  their  everyday  lives — Thoreau 
hopes  to  create  an  audience  capable  of  critically  evaluating  other 
forms  of  literary  authority,  including  the  writings  of  his  fellow 
Transcendentalists. 


NOTES 

1 .  Seybold  notes  "the  clue  comes  in  two  notes  of  Thoreau's  which 
show  very  plainly  that  he  was  simply  reading  his  own  meaning 
into  Horace's  words.  After  the  quotation,  Culpam  Poena  premit 
comes,  Thoreau  wrote,  'Truer  than  was  meant,'  and  after  the  last 
quotation,  'Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertiae/  Celata  virtus,'  he 
added  his  own  comment,  alio  sensu.  While  Horace  was  simply 
urging  Lollius  to  permit  himself  to  be  eulogized,  Thoreau's 
interpretation  of  the  lines,  that  the  brave,  the  virtuous  man  must 
take  his  public  stand,  is  written  at  length  in  the  journal 
comments  on  bravery  and  in  'The  Service"'  (35-6).  She  declares 
that  when  Thoreau  found  Horace's  tale  "too  frivolous,"  he 
found  a  way  to  concentrate  on  a  more  serious  moral  that  he 
discovered  for  himself  (36).  Seybold  includes  a  list  of  all 
Thoreau's  allusions  to  Horace  throughout  his  works  in  her  book 
(112-4). 

2.  Even  two  of  Thoreau's  professors  at  Harvard,  Charles  Beck  and 
C.C.  Felton,  felt  uncomfortable  with  the  way  the  classical 
curriculum  at  the  school  was  structured,  since  it  often  focused 
more  on  rote  memorization  and  recitation  than  critical  reading 
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and  understanding  oi  the  texts  themselves.  In  1831,  only  two 
years  before  Thoreau  entered  Harvard,  Beck  and  Felton  wrote 
several  letters  to  the  Harvard  Corporation  criticizing  the 
curriculum,  especially  the  outdated  editions  and  contextual 
works  that  were  required  by  the  college  (Winterer  58).  Felton 
would  sarcastically  remark  that  one  such  text,  Alexander  Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities,  made  his  teaching  more  difficult  than 
Hannibal's  repeated  attempts  to  defeat  the  Romans  on  their  own 
turf:  "Well  do  we  remember  being  more  thoroughly  beaten  in 
attempting  to  cope  with  the  Roman  legion  in  the  pages  of 
Adams  [sic],  then  ever  was  a  Carthaginian  army  on  the  fields  of 
Italy  or  Spain"  (qtd.  in  Winterer  60).  Beck  and  Felton  respected 
the  humanistic  value  of  the  classics  enough  to  critique  such 
weaknesses,  revealing  to  Thoreau  that  even  these  valuable  texts 
of  the  past  had  to  be  carefully  taught  and  digested  for  their 
meaning  to  be  extracted. 

3.  Melville  did  remain  critical  of  Emerson  after  reading  his  works, 
as  far  as  both  message  and  medium  were  concerned,  but  here 
Melville  seems  most  put  off  by  the  manner  of  the  delivery  rather 
than  the  message  itself.  When  he  read  Essays:  First  Series  and 
Essays:  Second  Series  in  1862,  Melville  was  mainly  concerned  that 
Emerson  did  not  take  evil  seriously  enough  (Parker  2:501). 
However,  Hershel  Parker  notes  that  Melville  "could  write  'True' 
at  one  point  and  'False'  at  another  on  the  same  page  of 
Emerson"  (2:501).  Parker  also  notes  that  Emerson's  debts  to 
Unitarian  thought  would  have  made  Melville  particularly 
unsympathetic  to  him  at  this  point  in  his  life,  when  his  wife  was 
attending  regular  Unitarian  sermons  that  were  not  to  Melville's 
taste:  "Melville  could  rage  in  his  marginalia  as  he  could  not  safely 
rage  against  anything  Lizzie  reported  from  Henry  W.  Bellows' 
latest  sermon"  (2:501). 

4.  Raymond  Adams,  a  contemporary  of  Ethel  Seybold,  asserts  that 
the  formally  educated  members  of  Thoreau's  audience  could 
easily  understand  his  allusions  and  that  his  analogies  frequently 
make  small  natural  details  as  important  as  common  elements  of 
human  life,  a  practice  so  successful  that  many  natural  history 
writers  pursued  a  similar  practice  afterwards  (88). 

5.  Provocatively,  Sharlene  Roeder  has  suggested  the  possibility  that 
Thoreau  chose  his  allusions  in  Walden  to  antagonize  his  readers, 
who  would  not  always  understand  them.  Roeder  argues  that  by 
equating  his  own  persona  with  classical  heroes  and  everyone  else 
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in  Walden  with  classical  monsters,  she  believes  that  Thoreau 
wanted  his  readers  to  rise  up  against  him  as  the  Titans  rose  up 
against  Zeus  (186-7).  I  agree  with  Adams  that  the  allusions  could 
have  been  easily  understood  by  the  educated  in  his  audience,  but 
I  also  believe  that  in  most  cases  Thoreau  alludes  to  classical  texts 
that  were  so  commonly  read  and  discussed  that  even  the  less 
formally  educated  would  have  understood  them.  I  think  Thoreau 
always  means  to  assist  his  readers  in  understanding  his  allusions 
instead  of  using  them  to  intimidate  them  into  challenging  him. 

6.  The  Caryatid  Porch  is  described  in  Ian  Jenkins'  Greek  Architecture 
and  its  Sculpture  (125-29). 

7.  Cramer  suggests  a  possible  allusion  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes's 
Argonautica  in  note  9,  page  164. 

8.  Cramer  notes  that  holder  and  tablecloth  are  the  same  newspaper, 
note  234,  page  44. 

9.  Thoreau  mentions  he  read  "the  scraps  of  newspapers"  on  an 
earlier  trip  to  the  top  of  "Saddle-back  Mountain"  in  the  Tuesday 
chapter  of  A  Week  (180,185).  He  also  mentions  in  the  Thursday 
chapter  that  when  he  and  his  brother  left  the  river  for  a  time  that 
they  both  "read  old  newspapers"  (307).  The  two  also  eagerly 
examine  the  newspaper  wrappings  in  which  they  receive  a  pie  in 
the  Friday  chapter  (360).  Thoreau's  first  publication  was  also  an 
obituary  of  Anna  Jones  that  appeared  on  Nov.  25,  1837  in 
Concord's  Yeoman's  Gazette  {Early  Essays  121). 

10.  In  Shanley's  edition  of  Thoreau's  first  draft,  the  section  that 
would  eventually  become  "Reading"  covers  pages  145-51. 
Shanley  thinks  it  is  the  one  chapter  that  does  not  really  fit  in  the 
book:  "It  is  the  one  part  of  the  book,  however,  that  may  be 
criticized  for  not  being  completely  of  a  piece  with  the  rest.  Not 
because  it  is  not  fitted  properly,  for  it  is,  but  because  its  material 
seems  to  have  a  slightly  different  flavor  from  that  of  the  other 
parts;  it  does  not  appear  to  depend  directly  on  his  days  and 
nights  at  the  pond;  it  does  not  smell  of  the  woods,  as  does 
everything  else  in  his  story"  (78).  Shanley  notes  that  Thoreau 
organizes  his  first  draft  by  topics,  and  "Reading"  is  one  that  he 
picks  after  "Economy"  and  "Where  I  Lived"  (77).  Stephen 
Adams  and  Donald  Ross  Jr.'s  chart  tracking  the  percentage  of 
each  chapter  of  Walden  completed  in  each  of  its  six  drafts  shows 
that  almost  all  of  "Reading"  was  finished  in  the  first  draft  (58). 

11.  Robert  Sattelmeyer  notes  that  Thoreau  took  out  classical  texts 
from    the    Harvard    library    beyond    what    his    classes    strictly 
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required  (7).  He  also  notes:  "As  a  student  himself,  Thoreau 
devoted  time  to  the  classics  beyond  required  hours,  for  in  his 
senior  year  when  he  was  no  longer  enrolled  in  Latin  and  Greek 
he  wrote  reviews,  probably  for  the  Institute  of  1770,  of  II.  N. 

Coleridge's  Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Creek  Classic  Poets  and 
Adam  Ferguson's  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman 
KcfnhUr  (8). 

12.  In  my  opinion,  Thoreau  does  not  appear  to  be  discussing  rising 
literacy  rates  here,  something  that  certainly  occurred  with  the  rise 
of  vernacular  languages.  Thoreau's  emphasis  on  "remoteness" 
seems  to  indicate  both  linguistic  and  historical  distance  between 
the  new  vernacular  scholars  and  the  classical  texts  that  they  must 
learn  a  new  "father"  language  to  understand  (101).  The  new 
literary  language  provides  a  type  of  distancing  that  recalls  the  cult 
statue  metaphor  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (99). 

13.  Plutarch  translated  by  Robin  Waterfield. 

14.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  also  cites  Plutarch's  anecdote  in  his  Defence  of 
Poesy,  a  work  with  which  Thoreau  was  familiar,  not  merely  to 
defend  poetry  against  philosophy  ("This  Alexander  left  his 
schoolmaster,  living  Aristode,  behind  him,  but  took  dead  Homer 
with  him"),  but  also  to  show  that  poetry  is  "the  companion  of 
the  [military]  camps"  (237-8).  According  to  Sidney,  Alexander 
"received  more  bravery  of  mind  by  the  pattern  of  Achilles  than 
by  hearing  the  definition  of  fortitude";  in  effect,  poetry 
encouraged  his  successful  military  conquests  (238).  Sattelmeyer 
notes  that  Thoreau  would  have  encountered  Sidney  in  the  three- 
volume  Works  of  the  honourable  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Kt,  in  prose  and  verse, 
published  in  London  in  1724-25,  which  he  would  have  found  in 
the  Harvard  College  Library  (296).  Sattelmeyer  also  notes  that 
Thoreau  copied  out  extracts  from  the  "Defense  of  Poesy"  (269). 

15.  Cramer  notes  that  Thoreau's  use  of  the  neologism  "tit-men"  to 
mean  "intellectually  small"  here  picks  up  on  the  earlier  reference 
to  Homer's  "pygmies"  and  that  Thoreau  follows  "the  usage  of 
the  combining  form  to  mean  something  small,  as  in  titmouse, 
titlark,  tomtit."  He  also  notes  "The  word  appears  to  be  unique  to 
Thoreau,  who  used  it  elsewhere,"  note  47,  page  105. 

1  6.   Cramer  notes  the  possible  allusion  in  note  64,  page  317. 

17.  Unlike  "Reading,"  which  was  present  from  the  book's  inception, 
the  ant  battle  did  not  appear  in  Walden  until  Thoreau's  fourth 
draft  (Shanley  64).  Both  Charles  Anderson  and  J.  Lyndon 
Shanley  point  out  that  the  classical  allusions  do  not  appear  in  the 
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original  Journal  entry  and  were  added  as  Thoreau  brought  his 
real-life  observations  into  Walden  (31,  190). 

18.  I  quote  from  the  1856  one-volume  edition  published  in  London, 
the  edition  that  Thoreau  eventually  owned  (Sattelmeyer  215-6). 
While  he  was  working  on  Walden,  he  would  have  looked  at  the 
earlier  four-volume  edition  also  published  in  London,  which  he 
obtained  via  the  Society  of  Natural  History  Library  in  Boston 
(216). 

19.  Michael  Tritt  points  out  that  "Kirby  and  Spence  work  through  a 
method  of  inflation,  building  upon  the  importance  of  the  battle 
and  the  courage  of  its  participants,"  and  also  that  Thoreau 
deflates  their  technique  through  a  further  exaggerated 
comparison  of  the  ant  warriors  to  American  Revolutionary 
soldiers  (260). 

20.  The  story  appears  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Book  VII,  lines  630-60. 

21.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell  also  notes  that  the  connection  between  the 
myth  from  Ovid  and  the  "Myrmidons"  of  the  ant  battle  does  not 
occur  until  the  fourth  draft  of  Walden,  where  the  ant  battle  first 
appears  (10). 

22.  Francis  Ross  points  out  that  Thoreau  suggests  "war  is  grotesque 
and  horrible"  and  it  "is  the  individual  man  who  suffers  and 
loses"  in  any  such  contest  (16). 

23.  Cramer  identifies  the  allusion  to  Plutarch's  "Apothegms  of  the 
Laconian  Women,"  page  220,  note  29. 

24.  Cramer  notes  that  Major  John  Buttrick  commanded  the 
Concord  Minutemen  and  ordered  them  to  fire  on  the  British  in 
note  33,  page  221.  The  following  note  identifies  Captain  John 
Isaac  Davis  and  David  Hosmer  as  the  two  Americans  killed  in 
the  exchange  (221). 

25.  O'Connell  points  out  that  Walter  Harding  believes  it  is  a 
reference  to  the  motto  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  (11).  Harding  notes 
this  in  his  The  Variorum  Walden  in  note  15  on  "Brute  Neighbors" 
(305).  Jeffrey  Cramer,  in  the  most  recent  annotated  version  of 
Walden,  joins  both  interpretations  by  noting  the  minutemen  were 
reproducing  the  Earl  of  Kent's  motto.  He  also  notes  an 
additional  possible  source  in  Felicia  Hemans'  poem,  "The 
Spartan  Mother  and  Her  Son,"  which  includes  the  lines  "I'll 
bravely  fall  in  battle's  rushing  tide;/  Conquer  or  die — 'as  my 
father  died!'"  (220). 

26.  The  lines  are  from  Richard  Lattimore's  translation  in  Book  VIII, 
lines  322-8. 
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27.  Concern  about  the  vengeful  goriness  of  Homer's  characters  was 

not  original  to  Thoreau  but  a  long-standing  criticism  of  Homer 
that  had  been  in  and  out  of  favor  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
Alexander  Pope,  whose  translation  of  the  Iliad  Thoreau  took  to 
Walden  Pond,  asked  in  his  introduction,  "Who  can  be  so 
prejudiced... as  to  magnify  the  Felicity  of  those  Ages,  when  a 
Spirit  of  Revenge  and  Cruelty  reign'd  thro'  the  World,  when  no 
Mercy  was  shown  but  for  the  sake  of  Lucre,  when  great  Princes 
were  put  the  Sword,  and  their  Wives  and  Daughters  made  Slaves 
a\u\  Concubines?"  (qtd.  in  Mack  352). 

28.  Like  Raymond  Adams,  Anderson  finds  an  echo  of  Jonathan 
Swift  in  the  episode — the  violence  takes  on  "Swiftian  overtones" 
(189). 

29.  Charles  Anderson  believes  the  use  of  this  passage  from  Kirby 
and  Spence  is  only  a  "pretended  appeal  to  science  for  validation" 
(192).  Michael  Tritt  finds  the  "flat  statement  of  the  locale  of  the 
battie  near  Walden  pond"  satirical  and  writes  that  "the 
juxtaposition  of  the  historically  esoteric  with  Polk  and  Webster 
caps  the  irony  with  which  Thoreau  has  viewed  the  inflation  of 
Kirby  and  Spence"  (261). 
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Embodiment,  Spirituality,  and  the  Tactile  Perception  of  Air  in 
Thoreau' s  Walden 

Margy  Thomas  Horton 


In  "Economy,"  Thoreau  recalls  his  bean-farming 
experiment  at  Walden  and  reflects  that  he  would  have  hoed  his  beans 
with  fewer  mistakes  if  he  had  remembered,  while  he  was  hoeing,  that 
the  same  light  in  which  he  hoed  his  beans  was  also  at  that  moment 
illuminating  other  worlds.  The  sudden  imaginative  vision  of  himself 
situated  within  a  galactic  context  makes  him  yearn  for  a  radical, 
embodied  form  of  empathy  with  his  fellow  beings:  "Could  a  greater 
miracle  take  place,"  he  asks,  "than  for  us  to  look  through  each 
other's  eyes  for  an  instant?"  In  this  passage  Thoreau  imagines  what  it 
would  be  like  if  sentient  beings  could  physically  trade  perspectives — 
that  is,  trade  bodies — with  each  other.  And  he  is  not  only  thinking  of 
humans  and  other  terrestrial  beings;  earlier  in  this  passage  he 
mentions  "distant  and  different  beings  in  the  various  mansions  of 
the  universe"  (10).  Pondering  the  effects  of  the  embodied  empathy 
he  imagines,  Thoreau  exclaims,  "We  [would]  live  in  all  the  ages  of 
the  world  in  an  hour;  ay,  in  all  the  worlds  of  the  ages.  History, 
Poetry,  Mythology!"  Spatial  and  temporal  strictures  would  dissolve, 
and  humans  would  be  flooded  with  the  sensory  perceptions 
experienced  by  other  life  forms,  including  extra-terrestrials.  Thoreau 
concludes  the  description  of  his  ecstatic  fantasy  with  the  remark  that 
he  "know[s]  of  no  reading  of  another's  experience  so  startling  and 
informing  as  this  [trading  of  bodies]  would  be"  (10).1  Thoreau 
suggests  that  the  universe's  basic  ontological  constructs — space, 
time,  individual  identities  tied  to  physical  bodies — deny  living  beings 
the  possibility  of  the  most  "startling  and  informing"  insight.  Only  the 
miracle  of  embodied  empathy  could  correct  the  problem.  For 
Thoreau,  the  fact  that  we  can  "read"  each  other's  "experiences"  in 
books  is  only  partial  compensation  for  the  limitations  of  our 
embodiment.  By  contrast,  living  within  someone  else's  body  and 
sensing  what  that  other  being  senses  would  be  the  greatest  of 
miracles  precisely  because  sensations  make  possible  spiritual  insights. 
The  body  is  an  epistemological  site. 

Critics  have  recognized  the  importance  of  sensuousness  to 
Thoreau  at  least  since  Victor  Carl  Friesen's   1984  study,  wherein 
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!  •  esen  recovered  Thoreau  from  the  misconception  that  he  was  a 
"stoic  and  ascetic"  by  unpacking  all  of  the  indications  in  Thoreau's 

writings  that  he  lived  a  richly  sensory  lite  immersed  in  nature  (xii).2 
Friesen  characterizes  Thoreau's  attitude  toward  his  sensing  body  by 
explicating  related  passages  in  Thoreau's  Journal  and  A  Week  on  the 
I  rd  and  Mem //nick.  RiverSj  in  which  Thoreau  describes  himself 
immersed  in  a  swamp  up  to  his  chin,  perfectly  contented,  with  his 
body  feeling  the  cool  mud  encasing  it  and  his  eyes  and  ears  attuned 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  in  the  woods  around  him.  Friesen  explains 
that  the  immersion  of  all  but  Thoreau's  head  is  significant  because  "it 
is  not  complete  immersion  (in  nature)  that  he  desires,  at  least  not 
continuously,  but  only  to  that  extent  that  his  thinking  self,  the 
protruding  head,  is  free  to  have  a  conscious  appreciation  of  the 
surrounding  scene"  (8,  emphasis  in  original).  Friesen  explains  that 
Thoreau's  sense  of  at-homeness  in  and  connection  to  nature  derived 
from  his  vivid  sensations  of  natural  phenomena.  To  Thoreau,  senses 
carefully  attuned  to  the  physical  world  gave  all  the  answers  his 
questioning  spirit  needed.  Indeed,  one  recalls  the  passage  at  the 
beginning  of  "The  Pond  in  Winter"  in  which  Thoreau  describes 
himself  awakening  from  sleep,  a  state  of  suspended  sensation,  and 
feeling  that  simply  returning  to  his  senses  has  dissolved  so  many  of 
his  inarticulable  questions  and  absolved  Nature  from  having  to 
answTer  them  (Walden  282). 

Typically  readers  distinguish  Thoreau  from  Emerson  on  the 
grounds  that  Thoreau  is  more  concerned  with  sensation  and  the 
material  world,  desiring  to  transcend  the  gap  between  the  self  and 
the  non-self  rather  than  aspiring,  as  Emerson  did,  to  transcend  an 
imagined  gap  between  the  self  and  the  spiritual  realm.  In  The 
Environmental  Imagination,  the  1995  volume  that  would  become  a 
touchstone  for  environmental  criticism,  Lawrence  Buell  corrects  this 
view: 

Thoreau  is  often  thought  of  as  Emerson's  earthy  opposite. 
But  it  would  be  truer  to  imagine  him  as  moving  gradually, 
partially,  and  self-conflictedly  beyond  the  program  Emerson 
outlined  in  "Nature,"  which  sacralized  nature  as 
humankind's  mystic  counterpart.  (117) 

Emerson  subordinated  nature  to  man  by  seeing  it  as  a  text 
encoding  spiritual   truths.   Buell   continues,   "The  idea   that  natural 
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phenomena  had  spiritual  as  well  as  material  significance  appealed 
strongly  to  Thoreau  throughout  his  life,"  but  he  adds  that  Thoreau 

took  a  more  empirical  and  "scientific"  approach  to 

nature     after     1850 Thoreau    became    increasingly 

interested  in  defining  nature's  structure,  both  spiritual 
and  material,  for  its  own  sake,  as  against  how  nature 
might  subserve  humanity,  which  was  Emerson's 
primary  consideration.  (1 1 7) 

Buell  argues  that  Walden,  taking  shape  over  the  most  crucial  decade 
of  Thoreau's  life,  reflects  his  lifelong  struggle  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  man's  place  in  nature  (118).  Laura  Dassow  Walls 
offers  a  similarly  nuanced  view  of  Thoreau's  changing  sense  of 
nature.  According  to  Walls,  Thoreau  ultimately  rejected  the  view  that 
nature  is  the  product  of  divine  design  and  instead  fused 
Humboldtian  science  and  romantic  natural  theology  into  a  view  of 
nature  "as  a  self-generating,  creative  agent"  (17).  To  Thoreau,  says 
Walls,  Nature's  "order  was  not  dictated  rationally  from  above  but 
emerged  cooperatively  from  below,  from  the  collective  interactions 
of  constituent  individuals."  She  interprets  Thoreau's  Journal  as  "a 
massive  gloss  on  this  basic  concept"  (18).3  The  work  of  Buell,  Walls, 
and  others  points  to  the  difficulty  of  characterizing  Thoreau's  view 
of  nature,  particularly  in  Walden,  which  was  composed  over  ten  years 
in  which  that  view  was  in  flux. 

Many  readers  simply  elide  Thoreau's  ambiguous  spirituality 
and  read  him  as  merely  a  highly  sensitive  body.  Grounding  him 
firmly  in  the  physical  world,  they  miss  his  expressions  of  yearning  for 
spiritual  insight.  For  example,  reading  Thoreau  within  the  context  of 
environmental  history  and  through  the  lens  of  body  theory, 
Christopher  Sellers  assumes  that  Thoreau's  quest  is  "corporeal"  and 
suggests  that  Walden — or  more  precisely,  Thoreau's  body  as 
apprehended  by  reading  Walden — can  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for 
a  re-examination  of  the  relationship  between  nature  and  culture, 
which  find  their  "middle  ground"  in  the  human  body  (486-7).  Sellers 
believes  that  Thoreau  can  help  environmental  historians  to 
interrogate  the  fluid  boundaries  between  the  body  and  its 
environment  and  between  the  human  and  nonhuman  (487). 

Another  example  of  a  materialist  reading  of  Thoreau  is 
Philip  F.  Gura's  "Henry  Thoreau  and  the  Wisdom  of  Words."  If  for 
Sellers,  the  conflict  Thoreau  mediates  is  between  nature  and  culture 
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as  ilu\  meei  on  the  middle  ground  oi  the  both,  for  Gura,  the  gap  to 

be  transcended  is  that  between  the  self  and  the  world,  as  labeled  in 
language.  Gura  argues  that  Thoreau's  extensive  study  of  seventeenth- 
a\\(\  eighteenth-century  philological  theories  led  him  to  a  view  of 
nature  that  was  more  materialistic  than  that  of  Kmerson  and  the 
other  Transcendent alists.  According  to  Gura,  Thoreau  rejected 
Emerson's  "tripartite  correspondence  among  words  /  things  / 
Spirit"  in  favor  of  the  view  that  language  "stem|s|  organically  from 
empirical  objects"  (203).  Ultimately  Gura  claims  that  Walden  teaches 
readers  "that  man  does  not  need  to  go  get  anywhere:  he  is  there 
already,  surrounded  by  the  literal  ground  of  being  from  which  he 
springs  and  to  which  he  will  return."  Gura  says  that  Thoreau's 
interest  in  philology  and  natural  history  "taught  Thoreau  that  man 
did  not  need  to  use  the  world  for  instruction  toward  a  higher  order 
of  things"  (212).  Certainly,  Gura,  Sellers,  and  Friesen  are  correct  that 
Thoreau  is  highly  attuned  to  his  body's  sensations  and  orients  his  life 
around  seeking,  processing,  and  recording  these  sensations.  And  yet, 
the  knowledge  Thoreau  seeks  through  his  body  is  at  least  as 
noumenal  as  it  is  phenomenal.  Stanley  Cavell  reads  Thoreau  as  a  sort 
of  mystical  philosopher,  and  his  insights  will  be  drawn  on  in  the 
argument  to  follow. 

In  the  bean-hoeing  passage  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  Thoreau  does  not  want  to  trade  bodies  with  his  fellow  beings 
merely  for  the  novelty  of  having  new  sensations,  but  rather  because 
of  the  "informing,"  the  formation  of  his  spirit,  that  such  an  exchange 
would  make  possible.  Thus  Thoreau's  writings  present  a  paradox:  a 
person's  discovery  of  the  noumenal  depends  upon  his  body's  sensing 
of  phenomena;  knowledge  of  spiritual  facts  comes  via  knowledge  of 
natural  facts;  the  truth  discovered  through  the  body  is  not  wholly 
material.  Thoreau  never  explicitly  resolves  this  spirit-body  paradox  in 
Walden,  but  certain  passages  help  readers  to  understand  the  nature  of 
that  paradox. 

This  paper  will  examine  Thoreau's  treatment  of  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  material  phenomena,  namely,  the  air.  Passages  in 
which  Thoreau  describes  and  ponders  the  air  reveal  that,  for 
Thoreau,  the  air  is  not  merely  a  natural  phenomenon  that  absorbs 
spiritual  symbolism;  rather,  it  always  symbolizes  and  signifies  the 
spiritual.  The  air  is  for  Thoreau  at  least  as  spiritual  as  it  is  material. 
Transcribing  and  reflecting  upon  his  sensory  experiences  of  the  air  at 
Walden  Pond  becomes  a  way  for  Thoreau  to  work  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  spirit-body  paradox  with  which  so  much  of  his 
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writings  and  so  many  of  his  readers  are  preoccupied.  Note  that  this  is 
not  a  "mind-body"  paradox — in  the  tradition  of,  say,  Enlightenment 
philosophy  or  even  Emerson,  because  Thoreau  persistently  uses  the 
image  of  spirit,  not  intellect,  in  conceptualizing  the  immaterial  part  of 
himself. 

My  claim  to  the  spiritual  dimension  of  Thoreau's 
understanding  of  the  senses  is  one  intervention  this  essay  seeks  to 
make  in  the  current  understanding  of  Thoreau's  sensuousness;  the 
other  intervention  is  to  suggest  how  readers  might  take  into  account 
Thoreau's  non-visual  senses.  Many  critics  who  focus  primarily  on 
Thoreau's  sense  of  sight  offer  readings  intriguing  and  illuminating  in 
themselves,  but  they  miss  the  fact  that  for  Thoreau,  the  tactile  sense 
is  crucial.  He  depicts  tactile  perceptions  as  the  most  immediate 
(unmediated)  and  therefore  the  most  real  sensory  experiences.4 
Paying  attention  to  Thoreau's  sense  of  the  tactile  enables  readers  to 
experience  a  vital  natural  phenomenon  that  can  be  perceived  in  no 
other  way  and  thus  whose  spiritual  "lesson"  otherwise  would  go 
unlearned.  Recent  scholarship  exposing  how  the  study  of  history  has 
long  been  dominated  by  the  "hegemony  of  vision"  makes  apparent 
the  need  to  correct  this  over-emphasis  on  Thoreau's  visual  sense.5  In 
Mark  M.  Smith's  primer  on  the  burgeoning  field  of  sensory  history, 
he  debunks  the  long-held  but  over-simplified  theory  that  pre-modern 
societies  were  aural  and  tactile  whereas  modern  societies  are  visual; 
instead,  Smith  argues,  the  history  of  how  the  five  senses  have  been 
conceptualized  in  different  societies  over  time  is  far  more  complex. 
Smith  notes  that,  however  the  masses  of  people  have  ranked  the 
senses  in  importance  over  the  centuries,  the  elites  and  intellectuals 
who  have  written  official  history  have  consistently  ranked  the  visual 
sense  as  the  highest,  for  it  is  associated  with  rational,  reflective 
detachment;  the  tactile  sense  has  consistently  been  ranked  the  lowest, 
for  it  has  been  pejoratively  considered  everything  the  visual  sense  is 
not.  To  fully  understand  how  Thoreau  is  departing  from  intellectual 
tradition,  then,  we  must  recognize  that  many  of  the  thinkers  from 
whom  he  drew  inspiration — including  Emerson  and  Kant — clearly 
privileged  the  visual  sense.  Compellingly,  the  very  grounds  on  which 
other  thinkers  have  long  denigrated  touch  are  the  grounds  on  which 
Thoreau  elevates  it:  it  is  primitive,  direct,  unreflective,  and  therefore 
emotional  and  non-intellectual.  Thoreau  reverses  the  traditional 
hierarchy  of  senses,  overturning  the  negative  characterization  of 
hapticity  by  valuing  precisely  its  immediate,  primordial,  emotional 
qualities. 
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\  philological  fact  otters  a  point  of  departure  for  an 
examination  of  how  Thoreau's  tactile  experience  of  air  illuminates 
his  spirit-body  paradox.  Gura,  in  his  study  of  Thoreau's  philological 
influences,  notes  that  "breath  and  /r/W  both  derive  from  the  root  for 
spirit"  and  takes  this  to  mean  that  the  human  who  desires  to 
experience  the  spiritual  nucd  do  no  more  than  simply  perceive  the 
air — in  Gura's  words,  "plunge  himself  into  "that  spiritual  ether" — 
because  the  physical  experience  of  air  is  the  only  form  of  the  spiritual 
that  is  available  to  human  beings.  However,  a  closer  look  at 
Thoreau's  passages  about  air  suggest  that  Thoreau  regarded  the 
tactile  sense  as  a  vital  source  of  knowledge  precisely  because  he 
considered  tactile  perceptions  to  be  a  physical  analog  for  spiritual 
intuitions.  The  material  world  was  not  enough  for  Thoreau.  This 
essay  will  first  examine  the  passages  in  Walden  wherein  Thoreau 
attributes  epistemological  importance  to  the  tactile  sense;  then,  it  will 
explicate  Thoreau's  transcriptions  of  his  tactile  experiences  of  the  air 
at  Walden  Pond.  His  references  to  moving  air  (wind)  and  motionless 
air  (atmosphere)  will  be  treated  separately,  as  each  trope  yields 
distinct  insights  into  Thoreau's  spirit-body  paradox.  Some  attention 
will  be  paid  to  his  non-tactile  sensation  of  the  air  (seeing  and 
hearing),  although  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  visual  and  aural 
perceptions  are  made  possible  by  Thoreau's  being  in  contact  with  the 
air,  for  light  and  sound  waves  use  air  as  a  medium. 

For  Thoreau,  the  tactile  sense  is  crucial  for  several  reasons 
that  can  be  inferred  from  the  text  of  Walden.  First,  it  is  the  sense  that 
is  in  use  most  constantly  and  is  nearly  coextensive  with  life  itself;  a 
fully  alive  body  is  one  that  can  feel,  whereas,  say,  a  dead  limb  is  one 
that  cannot  feel.  Second,  it  is  the  only  sense  that  requires  no 
mediation  from  a  substance  or  from  another  sense  (sight,  sound,  and 
smell  are  all  mediated  by  the  air,  and  taste  is  mediated  by  touch). 
Third,  it  is  practiced  by  the  body  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  a  single 
organ.  Finally,  it  is  the  sense  through  which  we  can  constantiy 
perceive  the  universe  around  us  because  it  enables  us  to  sense  the 
very  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  move.  The  sense  of  touch 
enables  us  to  be  always  in  contact  with  reality  and  aware  of  our 
embodiment;  we  can  touch  the  universe  and  feel  its  touch  and 
thereby  know  that  we  are  in  the  universe. 

in  Walden,  Thoreau  uses  metaphors  drawn  from  the  sense  of 
touch  more  than  from  any  other  sense  to  describe  his  search  for 
what  is  true  and  necessary.  Thoreau  says  that  he  instinctively  feels 
that  his  "head  is  an  organ  for  burrowing,  as  some  creatures  use  their 
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snout  and  fore-paws."  With  his  head,  he  "would  mine  and  burrow" 
his  way  into  the  earth;  "I  think  that  the  richest  vein  is  somewhere 
hereabouts;  so  by  the  divining  rod  and  thin  rising  vapors  I  judge;  and 
here  I  will  begin  to  mine"  (98).  His  efforts  are  bound  to  repay  him, 
and  so  will  ours,  he  implies,  because  the  earth  is  replete  with  precious 
raw  materials.  Thoreau's  sense  of  sight  shows  him  where  to  dig,  but 
his  sense  of  touch  is  most  important  in  the  actual  mining  process. 
Buried  truths  cannot  be  discovered  by  looking  or  listening  but  by 
burrowing  and  feeling  around  in  the  earth.  The  sense  of  touch 
enables  one  to  perceive  what  cannot  be  seen  or  heard,  what  is 
concealed  from  eyes  and  ears. 

For  Thoreau,  tactile  perceptions  are  the  most  reliable 
indicator  of  what  is  real.  Like  Emerson,  Thoreau  often  seems 
discouraged  by  the  distractions,  accretions,  and  hollow  ornaments 
that  clutter  up  human  life  and  distract  people  from  what  is  true  and 
real;  but  while  Emerson  despairs  of  human  beings  ever  being  able  to 
delve  beneath  the  surfaces  of  things  and  discover  the  hard  bottom  of 
reality,  Thoreau  affirms  that  such  a  discovery  is  entirely  possible.  In 
one  of  his  most  vivid  metaphors  for  what  it  is  to  live  deliberately,  he 
tells  us  that  we  all  are  like  men  slogging  in  swampy  ground.  In  a 
passage  recalling  his  swamp-immersion  image  from  the  Journal  and 
A  Week,  Thoreau  exhorts  us  to  "settle  ourselves,  and  work  and 
wedge  our  feet  downward  through  the  mud  and  slush  of  opinion, 
and  prejudice,  and  tradition,  and  delusion,  and  appearance,  that 
alluvion  which  covers  the  globe."  We  are  to  dig  deep  "till  we  come 
to  a  hard  bottom  and  rocks  in  place,  which  we  can  call  reality. "  Then 
we  are  to  "say,  This  is,  and  no  mistake;  and  then  begin,  having  a  point 
d'appui,  below  freshet  and  frost  and  fire,  a  place  where  you  might 
found  a  wall  or  a  state,  or  set  a  lamp-post  safely,  or  perhaps  a  gauge." 
The  gauge  Thoreau  plants  is  "not  a  Nilometer,  but  a  Realometer, 
that  future  ages  might  know  how  deep  a  freshet  of  shams  and 
appearances  had  gathered  from  time  to  time"  (97-8).  The  crucial 
point  here  is  that  the  Realometer  is  "read"  not  with  the  eyes,  or  the 
ears,  or  the  nose  or  tongue,  but  with  the  skin.  The  hard  bottom  of 
reality  cannot  be  seen,  heard,  smelled,  or  tasted — only  felt.  We  know 
it  only  by  coming  into  contact  with  it;  that  contact  is  true  experience. 
In  The  Maine  Woods,  Thoreau  describes  his  exultant  feelings  when 
hiking  over  a  tract  of  land  the  very  surface  of  which  is  "unscarred" 
by  any  sign  of  human  civilization.  The  sentence  is  interspersed  with 
five  exclamation  points  before  the  final  punctuation:  "rocks,  trees, 
wind  on  our  cheeks!  the  solid  earth!  the  actual  world!  the  common  sense! 
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(  ontact!  ContactF  (71).  It  was  a  joy  and  a  relief  to  Thoreau  whenever 
he  made  contact  with  nature.  Alan  Richardson  reads  such  moments 
in  Thoreau  as  peculiarly  materialist  phenomena  that  he  dubs  the 
"neural  sublime,"  characterized  by  "material  (rather  than  spiritual) 
Fusions  with  the  environmental  surround"  (35).  Richardson  explains 
that  the  neural  sublime  gives  "an  intuition  of  what  is  ordinarily 
subsensible"  but  material  and  physiological.  He  cites  Christopher 
1  litt  in  support  of  his  claim  that  Thoreau's  sublimity  in  this  moment 
does  not  reject  transcendence  but  rather  conceives  of  it  in  a  new 
way,  transcending  the  space  between  self  and  other  rather  than 
transcending  the  material  world  (34-5).  What  Richardson  and  Hitt's 
interpretations  miss,  though,  is  that  Thoreau  does  not  seek 
communion  with  nature  as  an  end  in  itself.  Transcending  the  gap 
between  self  and  nature  makes  possible  transcendence  of  the  gap 
between  self  and  spiritual  reality. 

Here  Thoreau  builds  on  Emerson's  view  of  nature  as 
intermediary  between  self  and  spirit,  but  he  also  departs  from 
Emerson's  claim  that  contact  between  two  different  bodies — and 
souls — is  always  impossible.  Where  Thoreau  employs  images  of 
digging,  diving,  and  delving  into  the  other,  Emerson  speaks  of 
skating  and  sliding  over  surfaces.  In  the  essay  "Experience," 
Emerson  asks,  "Was  it  Boscovich  who  found  out  that  bodies  never 
come  in  contact?  Well,  souls  never  touch  their  objects.  An 
innavigable  sea  washes  with  silent  waves  between  us  and  the  things 
we  aim  at  and  converse  with."  Emerson  then  refers  to  an  old  legend 
about  an  Indian  who  was  cursed  so  that  "the  wind  should  not  blow 
on  him,  nor  water  flow  to  him."  That  Indian,  says  Emerson,  "is  a 
type  of  us  all"  (309).  Emerson  claims  that  we  are  all  cursed  to  live  a 
sort  of  life  of  the  mind,  disconnected  from  our  bodies  and  from 
other  bodies  in  the  material  world.  Emerson  adds  that  "we  live  amid 
surfaces,  and  the  true  art  of  life  is  to  skate  well  on  them"  (314). 
Thoreau  takes  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  potential  for  spiritual 
contact  between  two  souls  than  does  his  onetime  mentor  because  he 
is  more  conscious  of  how  bodies  come  into  physical  contact. 
Compare  Thoreau's  vividly  concrete  prose — his  chapter  titles,  for 
example,  include  "The  Bean-Field,"  "Baker  Farm,"  and  Winter 
Animals" — to  this  description  by  Emerson  of  his  cognitive 
processes,  which  in  contrast  with  Thoreau's  writing  seems  positively 
disembodied:  "Sleep  lingers  all  our  lifetimes  about  our  eyes,  as  night 
hovers  all  day  in  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree.  All  things  swim  and 
flitter.    Our    life    is    not    so    much    threatened    as    our   perception. 
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Ghostlike  we  glide  through  nature,  and  should  not  know  our  place 
again"  (307).  Thoreau's  one  complaint  about  the  smallness  of  his 
house  is  that  it  prevents  him  from  standing  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  guests.  He  needs  distance  not  because  he  wants  to  avoid  contact 
with  his  guests  but  rather  because  his  guests'  souls  and  thoughts  are 
so  much  larger  than  their  bodies  that,  even  when  Thoreau  stands 
across  a  large  room  from  them,  he  and  they  are  crowded  together 
with  their  souls  touching.6 

Because  spiritual  impulses  are  felt  rather  than  seen,  their 
analogue  in  nature  is  that  which  humans  know  only  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  Over  and  over  Thoreau  speaks  of  spiritual  awakening  as  being 
precipitated  by  tactile  perceptions.  At  one  point,  he  watches  a  snake 
lie  within  Walden  Pond,  motionless  and  content  in  its  torpid  state, 
having  not  yet  fully  awakened  from  winter  hibernation.  The  snake 
inspires  Thoreau  with  an  insight  about  humans:  "It  appeared  to  me 
that. .  .men  remain  in  their  present  low  and  primitive  condition;  but  if 
they  should  feel  the  influence  of  the  spring  of  springs  arousing  them, 
they  would  of  necessity  rise  to  a  higher  and  more  ethereal  life"  (41). 
The  people  who  rise  to  a  "higher  and  more  ethereal  life"  are  those 
who  can  "feel  the  influence" — note  the  tactile  metaphor — of  the 
"spring  of  springs."  The  deliberate  life  begins  when  one  feels  the 
space  one  inhabits,  whether  that  space  is  watery  or  ethereal.  As 
Thoreau  declares  later,  the  purest  intoxicating  spirit  is  one's  natural 
environment:  "Of  all  ebriosity,  who  does  not  prefer  to  be  intoxicated 
by  the  air  he  breathes?"  (217).  The  air  around  us,  both  motionless 
atmosphere  and  moving  wind,  is  the  purest  and  most  powerful 
intoxicant  in  nature. 

Granting  that  Thoreau  elevates  the  tactile  sense  to  be  equal 
to,  if  not  above,  the  other  senses  compels  the  reader  to  pay  close 
attention  to  Thoreau's  transcriptions  of  his  tactile  experiences  at 
Walden  Pond.  Of  these  tactile  experiences — the  moments  in  which 
Thoreau  makes  contact  with  nature — perhaps  the  most  profound  are 
those  during  which  Thoreau  experiences  the  air.  These  experiences 
are  fundamentally  tactile  because  Thoreau  is  always  in  contact  with 
air.  Air  is  the  invisible,  scentless,  and  soundless  phenomenon  in  the 
physical  universe;  therefore,  it  can  only  be  perceived  tactilely  except 
when  interacting  with  other  natural  phenomena.  Yet  it  is  also,  as 
mentioned  before,  the  medium  for  the  senses  of  sight,  sound,  and 
smell.  The  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and  the  wind  that  moves 
around  the  visible  objects  in  the  sensible  world  are  phenomena  to 
which  people  tend  to  pay  little  attention.  Yet  according  to  the  text  of 
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Walden,  these  invisible  phenomena  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  "read'1 
(to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  that  old  hegemonic  sense  ot  sight)  just 
.is  all  other  texts  and  experiences  are  read,  to  discover  the  spiritual 
facts  they  signify.  The  atmosphere  both  is  and  represents  the  medium 
in  which  we  act,  and  the  wind  both  is  and  represents  an  agent  to  help 
us  ascertain  what  is  genuine,  real,  and  true.  Walden  suggests  that,  in 
order  to  live  a  life  that  is  fully  embodied  yet  also  fully  attuned  to 
spiritual  reality,  a  person  must  take  care  to  perceive  both  the 
atmosphere  and  the  wind. 

The  atmosphere  is  both  literally  and  figuratively  the  medium 
in  which  each  of  us  lives  and  acts.  Its  existence  keeps  us  always  in 
contact  with  the  universe;  otherwise  a  vacuum  would  separate  each 
of  us  from  the  "not-self."  The  atmosphere  is  also  the  medium  within 
which  we  make  contact  with  other  bodies  in  the  universe.  The 
distinction  between  two  different  Enlightenment-era  ontologies  of 
space  may  be  instructive  here.  Locke  proposed  that  space  is  a 
vacuum,  whereas  Hume  believed  that  it  is  a  plenum,  a  space 
populated  by  bodies.7  Thoreau's  ontology  of  space  aligns  more 
closely  with  Hume's.  Thoreau  believes  people  should  be  conscious 
of  the  atmosphere  around  them;  only  people  who  are  "living 
deliberately"  are  able  to  be  conscious  of  the  atmosphere  and  not 
merely  of  other  bodies  encountered  in  the  atmosphere.  In  Walden, 
Thoreau  uses  the  literal  atmosphere  as  a  symbol  for  our 
environment,  both  natural  and  cultural,  and  draws  out  a  four-part 
instruction  as  to  how  people  ought  to  perceive  the  atmosphere  and 
what  they  should  do  as  a  result  of  that  perception.  First,  people 
ought  to  choose  carefully  the  physical  spaces  they  will  occupy; 
second,  they  need  to  change  spaces  from  time  to  time  to  avoid 
breathing  the  same  stale  air  again  and  again;  third,  they  should  act 
upon  the  atmosphere  to  "carve"  (90)  and  change  it,  or  build  "castles 
in  the  air"  (324);  and  finally,  having  done  that,  they  should  build 
foundations  under  the  castles  they  have  built  in  the  air. 

Thoreau  chooses  very  carefully  the  physical  spaces  in  which 
he  situates  himself,  and  he  urges  readers  to  do  the  same.  Space 
affects  one's  spirit  for  good  or  ill.  He  says  that  the  open  view  from 
his  front  door  provides  "pasture  enough  for  [his]  imagination"  (87), 
and  he  picks  the  site  of  his  cabin  precisely  for  the  view  he  would 
have  from  sitting  in  that  spot:  "Wherever  I  sat,  there  I  might  live, 
and  the  landscape  radiated  from  me  accordingly.  What  is  a  house  but 
a  sedes,  a  seat?"  (81).  In  explaining  why  a  furnished  house  that  needs 
regular  dusting  does  not  suit  him,  he  says,  "1  would  rather  sit  in  the 
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open  air,  for  no  dust  gathers  on  the  grass,  unless  where  man  has 
broken  ground"  (36).  For  his  whole  first  summer  at  the  pond,  he 
leaves  his  house  as  a  sort  of  open  frame.  It  was  "a  sort  of 
crystallization  around  [him] ...  suggestive  somewhat  as  a  picture  in 
outlines"  (85).  Thoreau  craves  fresh  air  in  his  lungs,  expansive  views 
before  his  eyes,  and  an  open  sky  over  his  head.  These  needs 
correspond  to  his  desire  to  get  at  an  original,  authentic  existence 
unencumbered  by  distractions  and  dissipations.  Thoreau  emphasizes 
the  salutary  effects  of  expansive  surroundings.  "I  did  not  need  to  go 
out  doors  to  take  the  air,  for  the  atmosphere  within  had  lost  none  of 
its  freshness.  It  was  not  so  much  within  doors  as  behind  a  door 
where  I  sat,  even  in  the  rainiest  weather"  (85).  One  should  situate 
oneself  within  physical  spaces  that  will  inspire  and  invigorate  one, 
providing  "pasture  for  one's  imagination."  One  recalls  the  passages 
in  The  Maine  Woods  in  which  Thoreau's  state  of  mind  corresponds  to 
the  shape  of  the  landscape  around  him.  Describing  his  ascent  up 
Ktaadn,  Thoreau  recalls  the  effect  of  the  increasing  altitude  as 
follows: 

Some  part  of  the  beholder,  even  some  vital  part,  seems 
to  escape  through  the  loose  grating  of  his  ribs  as  he 

ascends There  is  less  of  substantial  thought  and  fair 

understanding  in  him,  than  in  the  plains  where  men 
inhabit.  His  reason  is  dispersed  and  shadowy,  more 
thin  and  subtile  like  the  air.  (64) 

Later,  in  "The  Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  Thoreau  again  connects 
physical  space  to  spiritual  state  when  he  compares  an  open  view  to  a 
contracted  one: 

To  look  down... over  eighteen  miles  of  water,  was 
liberating  and  civilizing  even.  No  doubt,  the  short 
distance  to  which  you  can  see  in  the  woods,  and  the 
general  twilight,  would  at  length  react  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  make  them  salvages.  The  lakes  also 
reveal  the  mountains,  and  give  ample  scope  and  range 
to  our  thought.  (198) 

Thoreau's  preoccupation  with  the  connection  between  physical  and 
spiritual  situation  is  evident  throughout  his  writings. 
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\s  important  as  choosing  one's  space  wisely  is  not  staying  in 

that  space,  however  inspiring,  indefinitely.  Thoreau  urges  readers  to 
seek  new  atmospheres  now  and  then,  to  seek  new  air  to  breathe. 
Thoreau  reflects  that  most  people  live  as  it  on  a  treadmill,  going 
home  and  to  work  and  hack  again,  over  and  over,  all  their  lives: 
"Men  come  tamely  home  at  night  only  from  the  next  field  or  street, 
where  their  household  echoes  haunt,  and  their  life  pines  because  it 
breathes  its  own  breath  over  again;  their  shadows  morning  and 
evening  reach  farther  than  their  daily  steps"  (208).  Such  people's 
lives  encompass  such  a  narrow  sphere  that  they  never  escape  the 
echoes  from  their  own  households  or  move  beyond  their  own 
shadows.  Thoreau  says  that  we  ought  to  move  deliberately  to  a  new 
atmosphere  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  a  deliberate  life:  "We  should 
come  home  from  far,  from  adventures,  and  perils,  and  discoveries 
every  day,  with  new  experience  and  character"  (208).  Only  then  will 
our  living  be  deliberate  and  our  deliberations  living. 

Thoreau's  third  instruction  goes  beyond  merely  perceiving 
or  noticing  the  atmosphere  to  actually  acting  upon  it,  carving  it.  We 
should  act  upon  the  air  and  re-shape  it.  Thoreau  says,  "It  is 
something  to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular  picture,  or  to  carve  a 
statue,  and  so  to  make  a  few  objects  beautiful;  but  it  is  far  more 
glorious  to  carve  and  paint  the  very  atmosphere  and  medium 
through  which  we  look,  which  morally  we  can  do"  (90).  People 
ought  not  merely  to  breathe  and  move  within  the  atmosphere,  taking 
on  the  cultural  assumptions  and  conventions  surrounding  them,  but 
rather  ought  to  notice  the  atmosphere  and  its  various  components  and 
then  change  it  however  necessary.  As  Thoreau  puts  it,  "To  affect  the 
quality  of  the  day,  that  is  the  highest  of  arts.  Every  man  is  tasked  to 
make  his  life,  even  in  its  details,  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  his 
most  elevated  and  critical  hour"  (90).  One  can  carve  the  air  only  by 
first  noticing  and  studying  what  is  hardest  to  notice  and  study,  the 
very  atmosphere  of  assumptions  and  conventions — the  Zeitgeist — in 
which  we  live.8  In  this  passage,  Thoreau  obliquely  addresses 
questions  about  social  reform  then  prevalent  among 
Transcendentalists  and  others  in  mid-nineteenth-century  America. 
Thoreau  echoes  his  argument  in  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government" 
that  the  means  to  betterment  of  the  social  world  lie  within  the 
individual. 

( )nce  they  have  made  .the  effort  to  perceive  the  atmosphere, 
contemplate  what  comprises  it,  and  carve  out  of  that  atmosphere 
castles     in     the    air,    Thoreau    believes    people    must    then    build 
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foundations  under  their  castles.  In  his  famous  conclusion  to  Walden, 
Thoreau  sums  up  his  advice  to  readers  based  on  his  experience  at 
Walden  Pond.  The  advice  makes  use  once  again  of  the  atmosphere 
metaphor,  but  this  time  Thoreau  focuses  not  on  the  air  all  around  us 
(conventions,  assumptions,  etc.),  but  rather  on  the  air  above  us  (the 
more  rarefied  air  of  ideals).  Thoreau  says,  "If  you  have  built  castles  in 
the  air,  your  work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where  they  should  be. 
Now  put  the  foundations  under  them"  (324).  In  Thoreau's 
metaphor,  the  lofty  reaches  of  the  upper  atmosphere  are  a  place  in 
the  imagination  where  dreams  and  aspirations  take  shape,  as  distinct 
from  the  ideas  that  are  passively  received  and  adopted  from  the 
lower  atmosphere.  Thoreau  assures  readers  that  these  lofty 
aspirations  can  be  reached,  but  only  by  being  supported  with  the  solid 
ground  of  action.  The  castle  in  the  air  built  on  a  foundation  of  solid 
stuff  is  an  image  of  what  the  deliberately-lived,  Thoreauvian  life  can 
produce;  this  metaphor  shows  the  inextricability  of  idea  and  action. 
It  recalls  Emerson's  aphorism  in  "Nature"  that  "an  action  is  the 
perfection  and  publication  of  thought"  (23).  The  building  of  a  castle 
with  a  solid  foundation  is  the  publication  of  one's  ideals. 

To  understand  Thoreau's  "carve  the  atmosphere"  image 
another  way,  let  us  recall  that  Thoreau  thought  of  human  speech  as 
constituted  of  air.  To  speak,  then,  is  to  shape  one's  breath  into  words 
that  communicate  directly  with  other  human  beings.  If  the  words  we 
speak  are  air  we  have  shaped,  then  the  very  act  of  speaking  is  an  act 
of  carving  the  atmosphere.  To  hear  others'  speech  is  to  attend  to  the 
re-shaping  of  the  atmosphere.  Air,  in  its  material  nature,  is  a  medium 
of  sound  waves;  it  is  also,  literally  and  metaphorically,  the  space 
between  two  people.  That  space  is  traversed  by  both  phenomena 
(the  sound  waves)  and  noumena  (the  ideas  that  the  speech  signifies). 
In  the  chapter  "Reading,"  Thoreau  equates  speech,  which  is  breath, 
to  the  written  word  that  represents  that  breath.  A  written  word  is  a 
"relic"  of  a  person's  speech;  it  is  in  fact  "the  choicest  of  relics" 
because  "it  is  the  work  of  art  nearest  to  life  itself  (102).  A  word,  or  a 
text  comprised  of  words 

may  be  translated  into  every  language,  and  not  only  be 
read  but  actually  breathed  from  all  human  lips; — not 
be  represented  on  canvas  or  in  marble  only,  but  be 
carved  out  of  the  breath  of  life  itself.  The  symbol  of 
an  ancient  man's  thought  becomes  a  modern  man's 
speech.  (102) 
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I  [ere  the  reader  begins  to  sec  the  text  of  Walden  as  a  stand-in  for 
Thoreau's     own     breath,     the     breath     with     which     he     carves     his 

atmosphere.11  One  wax,  then,  to  understand  Thoreau's  injunction  to 
his  readers  to  "carve  the  atmosphere"  is  that  he  is  telling  us  to  speak 
both  our  own  fresh,  living  words  and  the  "choice  relics"  that  are 
ancient  peoples'  words,  as  preserved  in  "holy  books."  Our  reading 
and  writing  carve  the  air  by  giving  the  atmosphere  (the  thoughts  and 
behaviors  conditioned  by  our  environment  and  codified  in  social 
conventions)  the  shape  of  the  ideas  in  heroic  books.  Thoreau  may  or 
max  not  intend  for  us  literally  to  read  aloud  from  these  books;  the 
kex  point  here  is  that  the  pages  of  books  are  not  dry,  dead  leaves  but 
rather  a  medium  of  living  voices,  voices  that  need  to  be  heard  today. 
Body  and  spirit  should  be  in  perfect  concert  as  each  engages  in  its 
respective  task,  action  and  ideation.  Our  ideas-in-speech  materially 
affect  the  physical  atmosphere  as  they  spiritually  affect  the 
atmosphere  of  thought. 

A  writer's  writings  are  more  than  merely  a  transcript  of 
experience  as  denoted  in  the  sentences;  the  life-transcript  also  stands 
in  for  the  writer's  spoken  words  and  thus  signifies  "the  breath  of  life 
itself  {Walden  102).  Thoreau  closely  links  words  and  breath  in  such  a 
wax-  that  the  air  of  the  breath  means  both  the  sensible  speech  act  and 
the  immaterial  idea  expressed.  Stanley  Cavell  illuminates  Thoreau's 
linkage  of  words  and  breath  in  his  argument  that  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Thoreau's  prose  is  its  simultaneously  oral  and 
written  quality.  On  the  level  of  literal  meaning,  it  has  the  immediacy 
and  sensory  richness  of  spoken  language,  what  Thoreau  calls  the 
"mother  tongue,"  but  on  another  level  it  has  the  refinement  and 
maturity  of  written  language,  the  "father  tongue"  (15-6).  Cavell 
interprets  Walden  as  a  scripture,  or  heroic  book,  for  the  then-new 
nation  of  America.  He  explains  the  role  of  such  a  book  as  rescuing 
and  preserving  the  language  for  the  people  "until  the  nation  is 
capable  of  serious  speech  again"  (33).  Thoreau's  prose,  being  a  holy 
text  on  the  order  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Bible,  unites  the  two  tongues 
and  thus  must  be  read  on  (at  least)  two  levels.  Cavell  explains, 
"Walden's  puns  and  paradoxes,  its  fracturing  of  idiom  and  twisting  of 
quotation,  its  drones  of  fact  and  flights  of  impersonation — all  are  to 
keep  faith  at  once  with  the  mother  and  the  father,  to  unite  them,  and 
to  have  the  word  born  in  us"  (16).  According  to  Cavell,  Thoreau 
takes  language  from  two  oral  forms,  the  political  oration  and  the 
religious  sermon,  and  creates  a  written  form  to  preserve  the  integrity 
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of  the  language  (34).  In  Thoreau's  hands  language  remains  concrete 
rather  than  collapsing  into  abstraction,  even  though  written  language 
is  experienced  (read)  in  a  state  of  abstraction.  Thoreau  performs  "the 
task  of  literature,"  which  is  "to  rescue  the  word  from  both  politics 
and  religion"  (31).  Cavell's  argument  recalls  an  entry  Thoreau  wrote 
in  his  Journal  in  August  1851.  Thoreau  offered  praise  for 

sentences  which  suggest  far  more  than  they  say,  which 
have  an  atmosphere  about  them,  which  do  not  merely 
report  an  old,  but  make  a  new,  impression;  sentences 
which  are...  expensive,  towards  which  so  many 
volumes,  so  much  life  went;  which  lie  like  boulders  on 
the  page,  up  and  down  or  across;  which  contain  the 
seed  of  other  sentences,  not  mere  repetition,  but 
creation;  which  a  man  might  sell  his  grounds  and 
castles  to  build.... kinked  and  knotted  up  into 
something  hard  and  significant,  which  you  could 
swallow  like  a  diamond,  without  digesting.  (8) 

The  prose  Thoreau  admired  (and  wrote)  may  be  as  concrete  as 
diamonds,  but  the  words  have  "atmosphere"  about  them.  To  digest 
such  words  is  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  around  them  and  thereby  to 
intuit  their  spiritual  truth. 

If  the  atmosphere  is  one  airy  metaphor  with  which  Thoreau 
contemplates  our  experience  of  embodiment,  the  other  is  the  wind. 
As  with  the  atmosphere,  Thoreau  instructs  his  readers  to  literally 
perceive  and  figuratively  "read"  the  wind.  The  wind,  being  air  in 
motion,  is  more  readily  sensible  than  the  atmosphere  proper;  its 
effects  can  be  felt  on  the  skin  and  seen  and  heard  in  the  rustling  of 
leaves.  For  Thoreau,  the  perception  of  wind  leads  to  an  awareness  of 
three  spiritual  truths.  First,  the  wind  is  a  representation  of  how  truth 
reaches  out  to  us,  presents  itself  to  the  receptive  and  perceptive 
human,  and  offers  to  inspire  whoever  will  feel  and  hear  it.  Feeling 
the  wind  is  one  way  to  achieve  "contact"  with  reality  and  truth, 
which  is  itself  a  good,  even  if  every  encounter  is  not  entirely  pleasant. 
(Recall  Thoreau's  feeling  of  exultation  in  The  Maine  Woods  when  he 
makes  contact  with  "the  solid  earth,  the  actual  world"  by  going  deep 
into  the  wilderness  away  from  ever}'  comfort  of  civilization.)  Second, 
wind  is  the  immanent  transcendent,  the  material  spirit.  Finally,  wind 
is  playfully  personified  as  a  figure  who  cleans  up  our  lives  by 
sweeping  away  whatever  is  inauthentic  and  unnecessary.  The  wind  is, 
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to  Thoreau,  a  son  of  laboratory  assistant  in  his  experiment  of 
stripping  life  to  us  essentials. 

Thoreau  urges  readers  to  put  themselves  where  the  wind  can 
be  heard  because  the  wind  makes  truth  audible  by  giving  voice  to 
nature.  In  Thoreaifs  first  mention  of  wind  in  Wci/den,  it  is  already 
evident  that  he  associates  the  actual  wind  with  his  desire  for  a 
wisdom  signified  by  it.  Early  in  the  first  chapter,  "Economy,"  he 
characterizes  his  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  nature  as  learning  to 
"anticipate,  not  the  sunrise  and  the  dawn  merely,  but,  if  possible, 
Nature  herself!"  He  immerses  himself  in  nature  by  standing  face-first 
in  the  wind:  he  recalls  spending  "so  many  autumn,  ay,  and  winter 
days... outside  the  town,  trying  to  hear  what  was  in  the  wind,  to  hear 
and  carry  it  express!"  (17).  So  desperately  did  he  want  to  hear  what 
the  wind  was  saying;  "I  well-nigh  sunk  all  my  capital  in  it,  and  lost 
my  own  breath  into  the  bargain,  running  in  the  face  of  it"  (17). 
Another  clear  instance  of  the  wind's  association  with  truth  in 
"Economy"  occurs  in  Thoreau's  description  of  his  preparations  for 
building  his  house.  He  must  first  spend  several  days  cutting  and 
hewing  logs.  As  he  works  at  this  intensely  physical  labor,  he  claims 
not  to  have  "many  communicable  or  scholar-like  thoughts"  (42).  Yet 
he  relates  a  song  that  he  composed  and  sang  to  himself  as  he 
worked: 

Men  say  they  know  many  things; 

But  lo!  they  have  taken  wings, — 

The  arts  and  sciences, 

And  a  thousand  appliances; 

The  wind  that  blows 

Is  all  that  anybody  knows."  (42) 

We  can  take  Thoreau  at  his  word  that  something  in  this  song  is  both 
incommunicable  and  unscholarly:  incommunicable  because  he  is 
intuiting  a  truth  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  rational  language, 
unscholarly  because  he  privileges  the  irrational,  playful  wind  over  the 
rational,  productive  "arts  and  sciences."  The  poem  implies  that  the 
"thousand  appliances"  of  modern  technology  have  "taken  wings" 
because  the  wind  has  swept  them  up  and  now  twirls  them  about  in 
the  air.  Man's  attempt  to  solidify  his  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences 
into  ingenious  appliances  is  undercut  by  the  action  of  nature  in 
sweeping  them  from  his  grasp.  Thoreau,  who  was  fascinated  by 
etymologies,  would   have  been  conscious  of  the  word  "appliance" 
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having  roots  in  the  verb  "apply"  and  in  its  sense  of  one  object 
"applied"  toward  an  end  beyond  itself,  a  piece  of  equipment  to 
perform  a  specific  task.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  "appliance"  was 
coming  to  mean  an  object  used  for  household  convenience.  For 
Thoreau,  what  people  can  know  most  fully  and  deeply  is  not  what 
they  contrive  and  contort  themselves  to  learn  with  the  detached  and 
rational  intellect  nor  what  they  can  use  to  build  ingenious 
instruments  for  the  control  of  nature  but  rather  what  flows  to  them 
naturally  when  the  spirit  of  the  universe  reaches  out  to  touch  them. 
The  wind  blows  on  those  who  will  step  outside  into  the  open  air. 
The  idea  may  seem  at  first  to  contradict  Thoreau's  suggestions 
elsewhere  that  understanding  nature  and  experience  requires  active, 
constructive  effort.  However,  a  conscious  effort  is  still  required  to 
"hear  what  [is]  in  the  wind,"  to  interpret  truthfully  what  has  been 
perceived.  Thoreau's  view  here  resonates  with  Romanticism's 
rejection  of  Enlightenment  rationalism  and  human  control  of  nature. 

The  second  insight  Thoreau  gains  from  the  wind  involves 
the  use  of  sight.  Although  wind  cannot  itself  be  seen,  its  visible 
effects  on  the  material  world  represent  the  manifesting  of 
transcendent  truth  within  the  physical  realm.  In  "The  Ponds," 
Thoreau  describes  the  way  the  wind  acts  on  the  surface  of  Walden 
Pond  as  "a  field  of  water  betrayfing]  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  air."  The 
water  "is  continually  receiving  new  life  and  motion  from  above,"  that 
is,  from  the  wind,  and  "is  intermediate  in  its  nature  between  land  and 
sky.  On  land  only  the  grass  and  trees  wave,  but  the  water  itself  is 
rippled  by  the  wind. ...It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  look  down  on  its 
surface"  (188-9).  For  Thoreau,  the  sight  of  the  wind's  effect  on  the 
surface  of  Walden  Pond  evokes  the  fanciful  idea  that  one  day  "we 
shall,  perhaps,  look  down  thus  on  the  surface  of  air  at  length,  and 
mark  where  a  still  subtler  spirit  sweeps  over  it"  (189).  In  this  passage, 
wind  is  "the  spirit  that  is  in  the  air."  The  spirit  brings  a  new  way  of 
seeing  the  material  world  while  also  hinting  at  the  existence  of  a 
transcendent  realm. 

Wind  is,  mysteriously,  both  material  and  immaterial,  both 
visible  and  invisible;  it  is  "spirit,"  yet  exists  in  time.  For  Thoreau,  the 
presence  of  wind  in  the  temporal  realm  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
existence  of  the  eternal  spiritual  realm.  Thoreau  writes  that  while 
living  at  Walden  Pond  he  would  often  sit  looking  down  on  the  pond 
and  "study  the  dimpling  circles  which  are  incessantly  inscribed  on  its 
otherwise  invisible  surface  amid  the  reflected  skies  and  trees"  (187- 
8).    The    wind    has    the    unique    power    to    make    other    invisible 
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phenomena  \  isible,  despite  us  own  invisibility ,  \ ret  none  of  the  wind's 
inscriptions  endure  beyond  a  moment.  Another  way  that  Thoreau 
links  the  wind  to  the  intersection  of  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds 
is  In  characterizing  the  wind's  movement  ot  his  boat  as  the  role 
played  In  the  fates  in  directing  his  life.  In  "The  Ponds,"  Thoreau 
recalls  thai  in  younger  days  he  would  float  on  Walden  Pond  "as  the 
zephyr  wiUed...drearning  awake,  until  |he|  was  aroused  by  the  boat 
touching  the  sand."  Then  he  would  arise  "to  see  what  shore  [his] 
tates  had  impelled  |him]  to"  (191).  That  he  conflates  the  wind  and 
the  hues  indicates  that  he  sees  the  wind  as  a  means  by  which  the 
transcendent  becomes  immanent.1"  The  wind's  sensible  qualities, 
ephemeral  as  they  are,  point  toward  the  eternal  spiritual  realm  even 
as  the  air  sustains  physical  life. 

In  addition  to  being  a  speaker  of  truth  and  a  visible 
manifestation  of  the  transcendent  within  the  temporal  realm,  the 
wind  is  also  a  force  that  sweeps  away  the  inessential  and  inauthentic 
and  leaves  behind  only  the  real.  In  a  passage  where  Thoreau  ponders 
which  elements  of  a  house  are  really  necessary,  he  says  that  "a  great 
propordon  of  architectural  ornaments  are  literally  hollow,  and  a 
September  gale  would  strip  them  off,  like  borrowed  plumes,  without 
injury  to  the  substantial"  (47).  Thoreau  seems  to  delight  in  the 
thought  of  a  gale  sweeping  away  the  artificial  Victorian  pediments 
and  moldings  that  surely  exasperated  him.  The  wind  frees  people 
from  having  to  root  out  every  artificiality  themselves.  Similarly,  in  the 
later  chapter  "Visitors,"  Thoreau  calls  the  wind  his  "priceless 
domestic,"  the  assistant  who  "swept  the  floor  and  dusted  the 
furniture  and  kept  the  things  in  order"  (141-2).  The  real  value  to 
Thoreau  of  the  wind's  service  can  be  fully  recognized  only  when  one 
recollects  how  "terrified"  Thoreau  felt  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  book, 
when  he  realized  that  three  pieces  of  limestone  he  had  accumulated 
required  daily  dusting,  "when  the  furniture  of  my  mind  was  all 
undusted  still"  (36).  He  threw  out  the  pieces  of  limestone  in  disgust, 
for  Thoreau,  the  wind  is  a  welcome  aid  in  his  project  of  living  a 
simple  and  deliberate  life  founded  firmly  on  what  is  real  and 
authentic." 

In  the  bean-farming  passage  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this 
essay,  Thoreau  suggests  that  the  next  best  thing  to  bodily  empathy 
^switching  bodies  with  another  person)  is  imaginative  empathy, 
which  is  achieved  most  readily  by  reading  another  person's  direct 
transcript  of  his  or  her  experience.  Thoreau's  view  recalls  Emerson's 
instructions  to  the  American  author  to  approach  the  act  of  writing  as 
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just  such  an  act  of  transcription.  Emerson  conceived  of  book-writing 
as  a  means  by  which  the  author  could  signify  himself  on  paper  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  signifier's  relation  to  the  signified.  In  "Self- 
Reliance,"  Emerson  puts  it  this  way:  "Let  me  record  day  by  day  my 
honest  thought  without  prospect  or  retrospect.... My  book  should 
smell  of  pines  and  resound  with  the  hum  of  insects.  The  swallow 
over  my  window  should  interweave  that  thread  or  straw  he  carries  in 
his  bill  into  my  web  also"  (138-9).  In  Emerson's  organic  conception 
of  literary  transactions,  reading  in  a  book  what  someone  else  has 
transcribed  of  her  experiences  is  like  sitting  down  with  the  author  in 
her  own  house  and  listening  to  her  speak  about  that  which  is  most 
important  to  her.  The  reader  develops  empathy  by  entering 
imaginatively  into  her  experience.  Reading  books  is  the  closest 
approximation  to  vicarious  sensory  experience  and  therefore  is  an 
activity  uniquely  suited  to  the  development  of  empathy  in  the  reader. 
For  reading  books  to  have  this  salutary  effect,  though,  the  reader 
must  read  with  all  her  senses,  not  only  her  visual  sense,  imaginatively 
engaged. 

At  least  a  few  of  Walderfs  original  readers  read  the  book  in 
this  vital  way.  Mid-nineteenth-century  reviewers  of  Walden  regularly 
described  reading  the  book  as  a  rich  sensory  experience.  An 
anonymous  reviewer  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  example, 
called  the  book  "a  delightful  companion  for  a  loll  under  the  rustling 
leaves  of  some  oak,  far  in  the  country."  A  reviewer  for  the  Concord 
Monitor  evokes  an  even  more  detailed  scene: 

Walden  is  the  book  to  take  by  one's  hand  for  a 
companion  for  your  whole  summer  rambling.  When 
you  are  snugly  ensumed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  at  the 
mountains,  or  a  rock  at  the  sea-shore,  open  at  the 
chapter  on  Sounds  or  Solitude,  and  read  until  the 
delight.. .has  carried  you  into  dreamland.... Doze  awhile, 
then  read  again.  (51) 

A  third  anonymous  review,  which  appeared  in  the  Circular  ten  years 
after  Walden 's  initial  publication,  is  the  most  vivid  of  all.  The  reviewer 
is  seeking  to  rescue  the  book  from  some  of  the  negative  perceptions 
that  had  formed  around  it,  and  in  so  doing,  he  describes  the 
experience  of  reading  the  book  not  as  a  dry  and  tedious  slogging 
through  the  dead  leaves  of  a  volume  but  rather  as  an  invigorating 
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\\  e  stand  in  need  of  such  formative  hooks  when  we 
are  under  so  much  temptation  to  go  to  libraries  to  tell 
us  what  to  find  on  the  earth  and  under  the  water.  It  is 
a  hook  not  only  full  of  nature,  but  it  is  nature  itself.  It 
is  woody,  resinous,  and  strong  with  ground  smells: 
there  are  none  of  the  conventional  scents  of  rose, 
pinks,  and  violets  about  it,  but  rather  odors  of  birch, 
ginseng,  and  skunk-cabbage.  (52) 

The  sentence  bursts  with  life.  It  is  as  densely  packed  with 
transcriptions  of  sensory  perceptions  as  the  text  of  Walden  is.  Clearly 
this  reviewer,  whoever  he  or  she  was,  received  Thoreau's  message 
about  what  constitutes  genuine  reading.  The  reader  who  can  smell, 
hear,  taste,  see,  and  feel  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  what  he  or  she 
reads,  and  then  "read"  his  or  her  sensory  perceptions  more  fluently 
for  having  read  books,  knows  what  it  is  to  read  well  and  to  live  well. 
The  reader  who  inhales  the  "atmosphere"  around  the  sentences  gains 
spiritual  insight.  Such  readers  are  well  equipped  to  undergird  their 
castles  in  the  air  with  solid  foundations  and  to  scale  those  castles  to 
the  upper  air.  A  deliberate  life  is  like  a  well-grounded  castle  in  the  air, 
like  a  book  that  is  so  alive  with  sensations  that  it  "is  nature  itself," 
and  like  a  man  immersed  in  a  swamp  up  to  his  chin  with  his  head 
free  so  his  eyes  can  gaze  at  the  sky.  In  the  absence  of  bodily 
empathy,  reading  well  is  the  most  "startling  and  informing" 
experience  people  can  have. 


NOTES 

1.  Thoreau  remarks  elsewhere  in  "Economy"  that  he  doubts 
whether  one  person  can  really  teach  another  very  much:  "Age  is 
no  better,  hardly  so  well,  qualified  for  an  instructor  as  youth,  for 
it  has  not  profited  so  much  as  it  has  lost.  One  may  almost  doubt 
if  the  wisest  man  has  learned  anything  of  absolute  value  by 

living I  have  lived  some  thirty  years  on  this  planet,  and  I  have 

yet  to  hear  the  first  syllable  of  valuable  or  even  earnest  advice 
from  my  seniors"  (9).  Perhaps  this  frustration  arises  from  the 
fact  that  one's  elders  can  only  communicate  their  experiences  in 
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words,  providing  their  listeners  with  only  vicarious  versions  of 
any  experience.  Accordingly,  Thoreau  urges  each  writer  to  write 
only  "a  simple  and  sincere  account  of  his  own  life,  and  not 
merely  what  he  has  heard  of  other  men's  lives;  some  such 
account  as  he  would  send  to  his  kindred  from  a  distant  land;  for 
if  he  has  lived  sincerely,  it  must  have  been  in  a  distant  land  to 
me"  (3-4).  Thoreau  wishes  that  we  could  be  taken  by  our  reading 
beyond  our  own  limited  perspective  and  set  of  experiences.  If 
this  ideal  is  impossible  to  achieve,  though,  it  is  still  worth  striving 
for;  we  still  must  read  with  empathy  others'  direct  transcriptions 
of  their  experiences  and  try  to  see  the  world  through  their  eyes. 
In  The  Spirit  of  the  Huckleberry:  Sensuousness  in  Henry  Thoreau, 
Friesen  traces  the  sensuousness  pervading  Thoreau's  ideas  on 
economics,  his  writing  style,  and  his  philosophical  view  of  the 
relationship  between  man  and  nature. 

In  "Believing  in  Nature:  Wilderness  and  Wildness  in 
Thoreauvian  Science,"  Laura  Dassow  Walls  describes  how 
Thoreau,  by  his  final  decade,  became  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
material  world.  She  characterizes  his  late  view  of  nature  as 
follows:  "The  act  of  perception  draws  us  ever  deeper  into  the 
absorbing  complexities  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  self,  now 
fully  embodied,  acts  not  as  agent  of  transcendence  but  as  the 
independent  site  for  experience  in  the  world.  Such  a  self 
mediates  not  between  God  and  humanity  as  a  priest,  but 
between  earth  and  humanity  as  a  guide  and  companion  who 
models  the  good  way  of  life  in  this  place,  at  this  time."  Humans 
"cooperate  in  a  democratic  project,  wherein  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  constructed  and  exchanged  not  in  the  province  of  the 
few  but  in  the  community  of  the  many"  (23-4).  In  Seeing  New 
Worlds:  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century  Natural  Science, 
Walls  more  fully  articulates  her  view  of  Thoreau  as  scientist 
deeply  influenced  by  scientific  texts  of  his  day.  She  shows  how 
Thoreau  attempted  to  heal  the  then-new  rift  between  literature 
and  science. 

In  Friesen's  study  cited  above,  he  declares  that  Thoreau 
"attach [es]  some  primacy  to  one  of  the  senses — the  sense  of 
sight"  and  cites  Thoreau's  interest  in  color  and  form,  among 
other  visual  characteristics,  to  support  this  judgment  (15). 
Friesen  addresses  a  variety  of  sensory  perceptions,  though, 
whereas  many  other  critics  focus  exclusively  on  vision.  Richard 
Colyer,   for   example,   argues    that  Thoreau   sought   to   present 
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natural  phenomena  to  the  reader  as  the)  actually  occurred  in 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  construct  imaginatively  the  closest 
possible  approximation  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
phenomena,  but  his  article  focuses  entirely  on  Thoreau's  color 
symbolism;  he  explores  Thoreau's  consistent  use  of  color 
imagery  both  in  descriptions  of  sensible  phenomena  and  as 
symbols  of  transcendent  truth.  Another  critic,  Richard 
Schneider,  analyzes  Thoreau's  visual  imagery  in  terms  of  the 
author's  fascination  with  the  science  of  optics.  For  Thoreau,  as 
for  many  nineteenth-century  Romantics,  the  science  of  optics 
was  linked  to  the  epistemological  problem  "of  whether  the 
subject  (perceiver)  or  the  object  was  more  important  to  man's 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  recognition  of  truth";  Thoreau 
ultimately  concluded  that  the  truth  lay  somewhere  in  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object  (110).  Colyer  and  Schneider's 
readings,  while  illuminating,  examine  only  Thoreau's  engagement 
with  vision  and  imply  that  this  is  the  most  important  sense  to 
him. 

5.  See,  for  example,  the  1993  study  Modernity  and  the  Hegemony  of 
Vision. 

6.  Stanley  Cavell  articulates  a  paradox  about  reading  the  text  of 
Walden  that  can  also  help  us  to  reconcile  the  depth-surface 
distinction  between  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  Cavell  explains  that 
"a  deep  reading  is  not  one  in  which  you  sink  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  words.  Words  already  engulf  us.  It  is  one  in  which 
you  depart  from  a  given  word  as  from  a  point  of  origin;  you  go 
deep  as  into  woods.  Understanding  is  a  matter  of  orientation,  of 
bearings,  of  the  ability  to  keep  to  a  course  and  to  move  in  natural 
paths  from  any  point  to  any  other.  The  depths  of  a  book  are 
nothing  apart  from  its  surfaces.  Figurations  of  language  can  be 
thought  of  as  ways  of  reflecting  the  surfaces  and  depths  of  a 
word  onto  one  another"  (65).  Cavell's  image  brings  to  mind  the 
wall  of  an  intestine,  which  is  endlessly  enfolded  and  covered  in 
villi,  each  villi  covered  with  microvilli.  In  this  image,  immersion 
is  just  another  form  of  contact,  albeit  contact  with  deeper  buried 
surfaces.  Fmcrson  focused  on  the  impenetrability  of  surfaces, 
whereas  Thoreau  focused  on  the  discovery  and  examination  of 
previously  unnoticed  surfaces. 

Chad  Fuck's  article  on  Edgar  I  lunt/y  first  brought  to  my  attention 
these  opposing  ontologies  of  space,  as  well  as  their  relevance  to 
the  study  of  antebellum  American  literature. 
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In  the  article  cited  above,  Schneider  discusses  air  as  a  distorting 
medium  in  Walden. 

Thoreau's  ideas  on  the  history  of  language,  specifically  on  its 
having  grown  out  of  the  sensory  perceptions  of  the  primordial 
inventors  of  language,  owe  something  to  Emerson.  In  "The 
Poet,"  Emerson  imagines  the  inventors  of  language  at  the  dawn 
of  human  history  and  declares  them  the  first  poets:  people  with 
special  gifts  of  perception  who  look  at  the  physical  world  and, 
seeing  more  than  others  do,  feel  obliged  to  communicate  that 
special  vision  to  others.  The  poet  is  so  perceptive  that  "the  air 
should  suffice  for  his  inspiration"  (300).  Words  may  be  the  only 
means  the  poet  has  to  communicate  this  vision,  but  words  are 
richly  suggestive,  allusive,  and  symbolic.  "Nature  offers  all  her 
gifts  to  him  as  a  picture-language"  (292).  The  etymologist  who 
digs  into  the  history  of  language  "finds  the  deadest  word  to  have 
once  been  a  brilliant  picture,"  for  "language  is  fossil  poetry,"  and 
"every  word  was  once  a  poem"  (296,  294).  In  American 
Renaissance,  F.O.  Matthiessen  further  illuminates  Emerson's  and 
Thoreau's  views  on  language.  Matthiessen  interprets  Emerson's 
claim  that  abstract  words  have  their  origin  in  concrete  concepts 
in  nature  itself  and  asserts  that  for  Emerson,  language  serves  as 
"the  briefest  index  to  history,  packed  to  the  full  with  the  spoils 
of  all  man's  occupations,  his  trades  and  arts  and  games"; 
therefore,  language  is  "a  kind  of  highly  charged  action  in  itself." 
For  Emerson,  Matthiessen  says,  the  artist's  role  was  to  restore 
the  perfect  correspondence  between  word  and  the  thing  (33). 
Thoreau  saw  a  connection  between  language  and  the  search  for 
what  is  true,  essential,  and  real.  Michael  West's  research  into 
Thoreau's  interest  in  nineteenth-century  philology  is  illuminating 
here.  West  explains  the  influence  on  Thoreau  of  various  French 
Enlightenment  language  theories,  particularly  the  work  of 
philologist  Court  de  Gebelin,  whose  enormous  etymological 
dictionary,  titled  Monde  primitif  analise  et  compare  avec  le  monde 
moderne,  was  largely  lost  to  posterity  because  it  was  riddled  with 
imaginative  but  inaccurate  claims.  Thoreau  pored  over  this  work, 
fascinated  by  the  argument  that  all  human  languages  derived 
from  a  single  primitive  language  consisting  of  "a  limited  number 
of  monosyllables  designating  only  physical  objects"  and  that 
these  simple  words,  over  time,  "necessarily  developed  through 
metaphysical  extension."  West  believes  that  from  Monde  primitif, 
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Thoreau  imbibed  "a  paradoxical  vision  oi  primeval  truths 
obvious  to  ail  and  yet  somehow  hidden  from  sight"  (260,762-3). 

10,  In  several  other  places  Thoreau  refers  to  the  music  of  the  winds 
as  a  son  of  music  of  the  spheres;  the  wind  makes  all  of  nature 
vibrate  like  a  harp — a  reference  to  the  Romantic  poets'  Aeolian 
I  larp:  "  Ml  sound  heard  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
produces  one  and  the  same  effect,  a  vibration  of  the  universal 
1\  re.../l  here  came  to  me  in  this  case  a  melody  which  the  air  had 
strained,  and  which  had  conversed  with  every  leaf  and  needle  of 
the  wood. ...The  echo  is,  to  some  extent,  an  original  sound,  and 
therein  is  the  magic  and  charm  of  it.  It  is. ..partly  the  voice  of  the 
wood"  (123). 

1  1.  Stanley  Cavell  interprets  Thoreau's  quest  for  the  "necessary"  as 
an  attempt  to  complete  the  project  Kant  left  unfinished — that  is, 
to  discover  experientially  the  a  priori  categories  of  human 
knowledge.  Kant  asserted  the  existence  of  a  priori  categories  of 
human  knowledge  and  began  to  deduce  them  rationally;  Thoreau 
takes  over  the  project  but  uses  an  empirical  rather  than  a  rational 
method.  Jeffrey  Wilson  makes  a  similar  argument  in  his  2004 
essay  "Autobiography  as  Critique  in  Thoreau." 
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One  World  at  a  Time:  Remembering  Henry  David  Thoreau  on 
the  1  50th  Anniversary  of  His  Death 

Lorraine  Loviglio,  Dianne  Weiss,  and  Polly  Peterson,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  Jenny  Rankin 

Introduction 

Good  afternoon,  my  name  is  Jenny  Rankin.  I  am  one  of  the 
ministers  here  at  First  Parish,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you 
to  this  event,  which  is  sponsored  by  our  own  Transcendentalism 
Council,  along  with  some  great  partners.  I  want  to  thank  our  co- 
sponsors — the  Thoreau  Society,  the  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  and  the 
Walden  Woods  Project. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  about  three  months  old  when  his 
family  carried  him  to  this  church.  The  date  was  October  1817.  He 
was  carried  up  here  to  the  pulpit  area  where  he  lay  in  the  arms  of  the 
Reverend  Ezra  Ripley,  who  was  the  minister  then.  Rev.  Ripley  was 
just  about  to  start  his  fortieth  year  as  minister  here,  a  tenure  that 
would  last  sixty-three  years  in  all.  Ezra  Ripley  conducted  the 
christening  ceremony  for  baby  Thoreau  that  day.  It  would  be  almost 
forty-five  years  later  that  his  family  and  friends  returned  to  this 
church  for  his  funeral,  gathering  to  give  thanks  and  to  celebrate  his 
life. 

A  number  of  us  here  at  First  Parish  in  Concord  thought  it  was 
important  to  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  Thoreau's  death  and 
funeral.  And  so  we  are  grateful,  and  I  am  so  grateful,  to  a  very 
dedicated  team  of  people  who  researched  and  wrote,  who  are  acting 
today  and  playing  music — all  intended  to  lift  up  and  observe  the 
anniversary  of  Thoreau's  death,  which  is  next  Sunday,  May  6th,  2012. 

The  script  for  this  dramatic  reading  was  researched  and  created  by 
I  jorraine  Loviglio  (Part  1),  Dianne  Weiss  (Part  2),  and  Polly  Peterson  (Part  2 
and  Part  3).  It  was  adapted  from  the  original  works  and  authors  noted,  to  whom 
we  are  deeply  indebted.  Special  thanks  to  Jeffrey  S.  Cramer  of  the  Walden 
Woods  Project  for  editing  limerson's  eulogy,  and  to  J  .aura  Dassow  Walls 
for  editing  this  work,  for  publication. 

7  'he  production,  which  took  place  at  /  'irst  Parish  in  Concord  on  April 
29,  201 2,  was  conceived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Transcendentalism  Council  of 
First  Parish  and  directed  by  I  Jllian  Anderson.   It  was  co-sponsored  by  The 
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Thoreau  Society,  Thoreau  Farm  Trust,  and  Walden  Woods  Project. 
Part  1:  The  Last  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau 

NARRATOR:  In  November  1860,  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  hard 
at  work  studying  how  forests  grow.  Looking  at  a  thick  young  forest 
standing  where  not  a  tree  or  a  seed  of  a  tree  had  existed  fifteen  years 
before,  he  noted, 

THOREAU:  I  confess  that  I  love  to  be  convinced  of  this 
inextinguishable  vitality  in  Nature.  I  would  rather  that  my  body 
should  be  buried  in  a  soil  thus  wide-awake  than  in  a  mere  inert  and 
dead  earth.1 

NARR:  Four  days  later,  Bronson  Alcott  stopped  by  to  talk  with 
Thoreau  about  commemorating  the  first  anniversary  of  John 
Brown's  death.  Alcott  had  a  cold  at  the  time,  which  he  may  have 
given  to  Thoreau.  On  December  3rd,  while  Thoreau  was  again  out 
studying  patterns  of  tree  growth,  he  came  down  with  a  severe  cold 
which  deepened  into  bronchitis  and  kept  him  housebound  all  winter. 

SOPHIA:  My  brother  Henry's  health  was  so  bad  the  doctor  insisted 
he  get  out  to  a  better  climate.  The  bronchitis  had  seriously  weakened 
him,  but  the  underlying  problem  was  tuberculosis.  He  decided  to  go 
to  Minnesota,  which  people  said  had  a  beneficially  dry  climate.  After 
a  difficult  trip,  he  returned  to  Concord  in  early  July  1861,  worse  off 
than  when  he  had  left. 

NARR:   In  January  1861,  Alcott  had  written  in  his  journal: 

ALCOTT:  I  see  Thoreau  this  morning  and  find  his  hoarseness 
forbids  his  going  out  as  usual.  'Tis  a  serious  thing  to  one  who  has 
lived  out  of  doors  for  the  best  part  of  his  life,  has  harvested  more- 
wind  and  storm,  sun  and  sky,  and  has  more  weather  in  him,  than  any. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  him  the  salt  of  things  for  so 
long  that  we  are  loath  to  believe  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor.2 

NARR:  Thoreau  made  the  last  entries  in  his  journal  on  November  3, 
1861,  and  closed  after  noticing  that  he  could  detect  the  direction  of  a 
storm  of  the  previous  elay  by  the  pockmarks  in  the  sand. 

THOREAU:  (Reading  from  his  journal)  All  this  is  perfectly  distinct 
to  an  observant  eye,  and  yet  could  easily  pass  unnoticed  by  most.3 
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NARR:    On  New  Year's  Day,  1862,  Alcott  noted  in  his  journal: 

ALCOTT:  When  I  spent  this  evening  with  Thoreau,  I  found  him 
tailing  and  feeble  but  talkative I  le  is  interested  in  books  and  men 

When     1    mentioned    the    war,    he    spoke    impatiently    of    the 

temporizing  policy  of  the  government  and  blamed  the  people,  too, 
for  their  indifference  to  the  true  issues  of  national  honor  and  justice. 
Hut    despite    his    brave    talk,    it   is    obvious    that    Henry's    days    are 

numbered.4 

NARR:  A  week  later,  his  friend  Daniel  Ricketson  wrote  to  invite 
Thoreau  to  visit  him  in  New  Bedford.  Thoreau's  sister  Sophia  asked 
Alcott  to  reply  to  the  letter. 

ALCOTT:  Dear  Ricketson:  Thoreau  grows  feebler  day  by  day,  and 
is  evidently  failing  and  fading  from  our  sight.  He  gets  some  sleep,  has 
a  pretty  good  appetite,  reads  and  takes  notes  of  his  reading,  and  likes 
to  see  his  friends.  He  converses  with  difficulty,  however,  as  his  voice 
reflects  his  general  weakness.5 

NARR:  Thoreau's  old  Worcester  friends,  H.G.O.  Blake  and  Theo 
Browm,  skated  down  the  river  from  Framingham  to  visit  him  in  mid- 
January. 

THEO  BROWN:  We  found  him  pretty  low,  but  well  enough  to  be 
up  in  his  chair.  He  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  Said  we  had  not  come 
much  too  soon.  We  spent  some  hours  with  him  in  his  mother's 
parlor,  which  overlooks  the  river  that  runs  all  through  his  life.  There 
was  a  beautiful  snowstorm  going  on  the  whole  time,  which  I  fancy 
inspired  him,  and  his  talk  was  up  to  the  best  I  ever  heard  from 
him, — the  same  depth  of  earnestness,  and  the  same  infinite  depth  of 
fun  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

THOREAU:  You  have  been  skating  on  this  river;  perhaps  I  am 
going  to  skate  on  some  other  river.   Perhaps  I  am  going  up  country. 

BROWN:  He  stuck  to  nature  to  the  last.  He  seemed  to  be  in  an 
exalted  state  of  mind  for  a  long  time  before  his  death.  He  said  it  was 
just  as  good  to  be  sick  as  to  be  well.6 

NARR:  Everyone  now  knew  that  he  was  dying.  In  a  letter  of  March 

21 ,  he  wrote: 
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THOREAU:  If  I  were  to  live,  I  should  have  much  more  to  report 
on  Natural  History  generally.  I  suppose  that  I  have  not  many  months 
to  live;  but,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  it....  I  am  enjoying 
existence  as  much  as  ever,  and  regret  nothing.7 

NARR:  Thoreau  had  been  unable  to  cope  emotionally  with  his 
brother  John's  death  many  years  earlier,  but  he  now  fully  accepted 
his  own. 

THOREAU:  The  autumn  leaves  teach  us  how  to  die.8 

NARR:  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which 
was  publishing  a  series  of  Thoreau's  writings  at  that  time,  Alcott 
wrote  a  tribute  to  Thoreau  that  was  published  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  with  the  title  "The  Forester."  It  included  the  following 
passage: 

ALCOTT:  (Reading  from  his  own  article)  I  had  never  known  a  man 
so  purely  a  son  of  nature  as  this  friend  of  mine.  One  shall  not  meet 

with  thoughts  invigorating  like  his  often I  know  of  nothing  that 

better  reflects  his  greatness  than  the  thoughtful  regard,  approaching 
to  reverence,  in  which  he  is  held  by  some  of  the  best  persons  of  his 
time.9 

NARR:  On  April  6th,  Sophia  wrote  to  Ricketson  about  her  brother's 
condition: 

SOPHIA:  Henry  is  now  the  embodiment  of  weakness;  still,  he 
enjoys  seeing  his  friends.  He  accepts  his  condition  with  such 
childlike  trust  and  is  so  happy  that  I  feel  as  if  he  were  being 
translated,  rather  than  dying  in  the  ordinary  way  of  most  mortals.10 

NARR:  Ricketson  wrote  to  Thoreau  a  week  later: 

RICKETSON:  Dear  Thoreau:  Truly  you  have  not  lived  in  vain — 
your  works,  and  above  all,  your  brave  and  truthful  life,  will  become  a 
precious  treasure  to  those  whose  happiness  it  has  been  to  have 
known  you,  and  who  will  continue  to  uphold,  though  with  feebler 
hands,  the  fresh  and  instructive  philosophy  you  have  taught  them.11 

NARR:  Ricketson  could  not  bear  to  say  a  final  goodbye  to  Thoreau, 
so  he  did  not  come  to  Concord  to  see  him.  But  other  friends  and 
neighbors  did  come.  Emerson  dropped  in  frequently  to  talk  of  the 
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arrival  of  the  spring  birds,  the  changes  in  the  river,  and  the  niching 
of  the  ice  on  Walden  Pond. 

In  March,  Sam  Staples,  who  had  been  his  jailer  when  Thoreau 
famously  refused  to  pay  his  taxes,  dropped  in  for  a  visit  and  later  told 
Emerson: 

STAPLES:  I've  never  spent  an  hour  with  more  satisfaction.  I  never 
saw  a  man  dying  with  so  much  peace  and  pleasure.  He  seemed 
serene  and  happv.  I  think  it's  too  bad  that  very  few  men  in  Concord 
really  know  Mr.  Thoreau.12 

ALCOTT:  Thoreau  was  pathetically  interested  in  the  world  of 
nature  bypassing  him  that  spring.  On  a  cold  winter  morning  he  tried 
in  vain  to  scrape  the  frost  from  the  windowpane,  saying  with  utter 
sadness  as  he  failed, 

THOREAU:  I  can  not  even  see  out-doors.13 

NARR:  But  he  didn't  lose  his  sense  of  humor. 

THOREAU:  Whenever  my  Aunt  Louisa  comes  to  my  chamber 
door  to  ask  how  I  am,  I  always  think  she  is  the  rising  full  moon. 
(Pause)    Oh,  Aunt  Louisa.  Good  morning. 

AUNT  LOUISA:  Tell  me,  Henry,  have  you  made  your  peace  with 
God? 

THOREAU:   I  did  not  know  we  had  ever  quarreled,  Aunt. 

NARR:  Thoreau  continued  to  work  on  his  manuscripts,  preparing 
them  for  publication.  He  realized  fully  that  the  end  was  near.  When 
Ellen  Sewall's  name  came  up,  he  told  Sophia,  "I  have  always  loved 
her."  (Slight  pause)  His  good  friend  Ellery  Channing  was  a  frequent 
visitor. 

CHANNING:  He  told  me  that  he  could  never  feel  warm  again,  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  live  except  for  his  mother  and  sister. 

NARR:  He  was  greatly  moved  by  the  attentions  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  (Pause  for  emphasjs)     He  came  to  feel  very  differently 

toward  people. 

THOREAU:  If  I'd  known  how  people  felt,  I  wouldn't  have  been  so 
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stand-offish. 


NARR:  When  he  learned  that  some  of  the  neighborhood  boys  had 
brought  him  some  game  to  eat,  he  asked, 

THOREAU:  Why  did  you  not  invite  them  in?  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  so  much  they  are  bringing  me. 

NARR:  One  of  those  children  later  recalled  what  happened: 

NEIGHBORING  CHILD:  In  his  last  illness  it  didn't  occur  to  us 
that  he  would  care  to  see  us,  but  his  sister  told  my  mother  that  he 
watched  us  from  the  window  as  we  passed,  and  said: 

THOREAU:  Why  don't  they  come  to  see  me?  I  love  them  as  if  they 
were  my  own. 

CHILD:  After  that  we  went  often,  and  he  always  made  us  so 
welcome  that  we  liked  to  go.  I  remember  our  last  meetings  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  old  play-days. 

NARR:  As  long  as  he  could  possibly  sit  up,  he  insisted  on  his  chair 
at  the  family  table. 

THOREAU:  It  would  not  be  social  to  take  my  meals  alone.14 

NARR:  Daniel  Ricketson  had  written  to  Sophia  asking  for  the  latest 
developments  in  Thoreau's  illness.   She  replied: 

SOPHIA:  Dear  Mr.  Ricketson:  Henry  has  never  been  affected, 
never  reached  by  his  illness.  I  never  before  saw  such  a  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  spirit  over  matter.  Often  I  have  heard  him  tell  his 
visitors  that  he  enjoyed  existence  as  well  as  ever.  The  thought  of 
death,  he  said,  could  not  begin  to  trouble  him.  His  thoughts  had 
entertained  him  all  of  his  life,  and  did  still. 

He  considers  occupation  as  necessary  for  the  sick  as  for  the 
healthy,  and  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  labor  during  the  past 
few  months  in  preparing  some  papers  for  the  press. 

During  his  long  illness  I  have  never  heard  a  murmur  escape 
him,  or  the  slightest  wish  expressed  to  remain  with  us;  his  perfect 
contentment  has  been  truly  wonderful.  None  of  his  friends  seem  to 
realize  how  very  ill  he  is,  so  full  of  life  and  good  cheer  does  he  seem. 
One  friend,  as  if  by  way  of  consolation,  said  to  him,  "Well,  Mr. 
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Thoreau,  we  must  all  go."   I  [enry  replied: 

THOREAU:  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy  I  learned  that  I  must  die, 
and  1  set  that  down,  so  of  course  I  am  not  disappointed  now.  Death 
is  as  near  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.15 

NARR:   Sleeping  was  a  problem,  though,  he  told  Channing. 

CHANNING:  Sleeplessness  often  bothered  him.  He  refused  to 
take  opiates. 

THOREAU:  I  prefer  to  endure  with  a  clear  mind  the  worst 
penalties  of  suffering,  rather  than  be  plunged  into  a  turbid  narcotic 
dream. 

CHANNING:  When  he  did  sleep,  he  was  troubled  with  strange 
dreams. 

THOREAU:  Sleep  seems  to  hang  round  my  bed  in  festoons.  I  had 
a  terrible  dream:  I  was  a  railroad  cut,  where  they  were  digging 
through  and  laying  down  the  rails — and  the  place  was  in  my  lungs.16 

NARR:  Nevertheless,  Sophia  wrote  to  Ricketson,  he  kept  up  his 
good  spirits. 

SOPHIA:  (Still  reading  from  her  letter  to  Ricketson)  I  wish  you  to 
know  how  very  gentle,  lovely,  and  submissive  he  has  been  in  all  his 

ways The  devotion  of  his  friends  is  most  rare  and  touching;  his 

room  is  made  fragrant  by  the  gift  of  flowers  from  young  and  old; 
fruit  of  every  kind  which  the  season  affords,  and  game  of  all  sorts 
has  been  sent  him.  It  is  really  affecting,  the  way  the  town  has  been 
moved  to  minister  to  his  comfort.  Total  strangers  send  grateful 
messages,  remembering  the  good  he  has  done  them.  All  this 
attention  is  fully  appreciated  and  very  gratifying  to  Henry. 

THOREAU:  I  should  be  ashamed  to  stay  in  this  world  after  so 
much  had  been  done  for  me,  I  could  never  repay  my  friends.17 

NARR:  On  May  4lh,  Alcott  and  Channing  came  to  call.  Alcott  came 
away  certain  that  Thoreau  had  "not  many  days  of  his  mortality  to 
give  us."  The  next  day  they  returned. 

ALCOTT:  We  found  him  very  weak  but  not  seeming  to  suffer,  and 
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he  talked  in  his  old  pleasant  way.  He  said  it  took  Nature  a  long  time 
to  do  her  work  but  he  was  almost  out  of  this  world. 

NARR:  As  they  left,  Alcott  stooped  and  kissed  Thoreau  on  the 
forehead.  Later,  Channing  recalled  the  scene: 

CHANNING:  It  was  affecting  to  see  this  venerable  man  kissing 
Henry's  brow,  when  the  damps  and  sweat  of  death  lay  upon  it,  even 
if  Henry  knew  it  not.  It  seemed  to  me  an  extreme  unction,  in  which 
a  friend  was  the  best  priest. 

NARR:  Just  a  few  days  before  the  end,  Parker  Pillsbury  visited  the 
sickroom.  Pillsbury  was  an  old  abolitionist  warrior,  a  former  minister 
who  had  left  his  church  over  the  slavery  issue,  and  an  old  family 
friend. 

PILLSBURY:  Thoreau  was  very  weak  and  low.  He  sat  pillowed  in 
an  easy  chair.  Behind  him  stood  his  patient,  devoted  mother,  with 
her  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  phial  of  ammonia  or  cologne  in  the  other, 
to  sustain  him  in  the  warm  morning.  At  a  table  near  him,  piled  with 
his  papers,  sat  his  sister,  arranging  them  for  the  publishers  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  who  had  been  to  Concord  and  bought  the  copyright. 

When  I  entered,  Thoreau  was  looking  deathly  weak  and  pale.  I 
said,  as  I  took  his  hand,  "You  seem  so  near  the  brink  of  the  dark 
river  that  I  almost  wonder  how  the  opposite  shore  may  appear  to 
you."  He  replied, 

THOREAU:  One  world  at  a  time. 

SOPHIA:  And  so  they  remembered  him  to  the  last.  Only  about  two 
hours  before  he  left  us,  Judge  Hoar  called  with  a  bouquet  of 
hyacinths  fresh  from  his  garden,  which  Henry  smelled  and  said  he 
liked. 

I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for  the  gentle,  easy  exit  that 
was  granted  him.  At  seven  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  he  became 
restless  and  desired  to  be  moved;  dear  mother,  Aunt  Louisa,  and 
myself  were  with  him;  his  self-possession  did  not  forsake  him.  A 
little  after  eight  he  asked  to  be  raised  up,  his  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  without  the  slightest  struggle,  he  left  us  at  nine 
o'clock. 

NARR:   Henry  David  Thoreau  died  on  the  morning  of  May  6,  1862. 
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During  the  last  few  weeks  oi  his  life  he  had  been  working  on  his 
Maine  Woods  papers,  and  his  thoughts  continued  on  his  writing  to 
the  end.  In  the  last  sentence  he  spoke,  only  two  words  were  audible: 
"Moose"  and  "Indian."18  (Slight  pause) 

Plans  were  immediately  starred  for  the  funeral. 

MUSICAL  INTERLUDE:  "Tom  Bowlin'"  by  Charles  Dibdin-one  of 

Thon  tin 's  faro  rite  songs. 

Part  2:  The  Funeral 

Tolling  of  the  chard)  bell. 

NARR:  Today,  the  bell  tolled  five  times  to  mark  the  decades  of 
Henry  Thoreau's  life.  On  May  9,  1862,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
as  mourners  walked  into  this  church  for  his  funeral,  the  bell  tolled  44 
times  to  mark  the  44  years  of  his  life.  Among  the  mourners  were 
young  Edward  Emerson,  who  had  never  known  life  without  his 
family's  dear  friend  Henry,  and,  of  course,  Edward's  father  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

EDWARD  EMERSON:  In  childhood  I  had  a  friend,  a  free, 
friendly,  youthful-seeming  man,  who  wandered  in  from  unknown 
woods  or  fields  without  knocking,  — 

Between  the  night  and  day 
When  the  fairy  king  has  power,  - 

as  the  ballad  says,  passed  by  the  elders'  doors,  but  straightway  sought 
out   the   children,   brightened   up   the   wood-fire   forthwith;   and   it 

seemed  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  a  wholesome  brave  north  wind 

This  youthful,  cheery  figure  was  a  familiar  one  in  our  house, 
and  when  he,  like  the  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  sounded  his  note  in 
the  hall,  the  children  must  needs  come  and  hug  his  knees,  and  he 
struggled  with  them,  nothing  loath,  to  the  fireplace,  sat  down  and 
told  stories,  sometimes  of  the  strange  adventures  of  his  childhood,  or 
more  often  of  squirrels,  muskrats,  hawks,  he  had  seen  that  day,  the 
Monitor-and-Merrimac  duel  of  mud-turtles  in  the  river,  or  the  great 
I  lomeric  battle  of  the  red  and  bjack  ants.  Then  he  would  make  our 
pencils  and  knives  disappear,  and  redeem  them  presently  from  our 
ears    and    noses;    and    last,    would    bring    down    the    heavy    copper 
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warming-pan  from  the  oblivion  of  the  garret  and  unweariedly  shake 
it  over  the  blaze  till  reverberations  arose  within,  and  then  opening  it, 
let  a  white-blossoming  explosion  of  popcorn  fall  over  the  little 
people  on  the  rug. 

Later,  this  magician  appeared  often  in  house  or  garden  and 
always  to  charm.19 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON:  (standing  behind  his  son)  He 
threw  himself  heartily  and  childlike  into  the  company  of  young 
people  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  delighted  to  entertain,  as  he 
only  could,  with  the  varied  and  endless  anecdotes  of  his  experiences 
by  field  and  river:  and  he  was  always  ready  to  lead  a  huckleberry- 
party  or  a  search  for  chestnuts  or  grapes.20 

NARR:  Grindall  Reynolds,  the  minister  of  this  church,  read  some 
verses  from  the  Bible,  and  the  choir  sang  a  hymn  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Ellery  Channing,  one  of  Thoreau's  dearest  friends.  Then 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  delivered  a  lengthy  eulogy.  Here  is  some  of 
what  he  said  that  day. 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON:  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  the  last 
male  descendant  of  a  French  ancestor  who  came  to  this  country 
from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey.  His  character  exhibited  occasional  traits 
drawn  from  this  blood,  in  singular  combination  with  a  very  strong 
Saxon  genius.  He  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1817. 

He  chose  to  be  rich  by  making  his  wants  few,  and  supplying 
them  himself.  In  his  travels,  he  used  the  railroad  only  to  get  over  so 
much  country  as  was  unimportant  to  the  present  purpose,  walking 
hundreds  of  miles,  avoiding  taverns,  buying  a  lodging  in  farmers'  and 
fishermen's  houses,  as  cheaper,  and  more  agreeable  to  him,  and 
because  there  he  could  better  find  the  men  and  the  information  he 
wanted. 

He  was  a  speaker  and  actor  of  the  truth,  born  such,  and  was 
ever  running  into  dramatic  situations  from  this  cause.  In  any 
circumstance  it  interested  all  bystanders  to  know  what  part  Henry 
would  take,  and  what  he  would  say;  and  he  did  not  disappoint 
expectation,  but  used  an  original  judgment  on  each  emergency. 

He  was  of  short  stature,  firmly  built,  of  light  complexion, 
with  strong,  serious  blue  eyes,  and  a  grave  aspect — his  face  covered 
in  the  late  years  with  a  becoming  beard.  His  senses  were  acute,  his 
frame  well-knit  and  hardy,  his  hands  strong  and  skilful  in  the  use  of 
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tools.  And  there  was  a  wonderful  Illness  of  both'  and  mind.  1  Ic 
could  pace  sixteen  rods  more  accurately  than  another  man  could 

measure  them  with  rod  and  chain.  Me  could  find  his  path  in  the 
woods  at  night,  he  said,  better  by  his  feet  than  his  eyes.  He  could 
estimate  the  measure  of  a  tree  very  well  by  his  eye;  he  could  estimate 
the  weight  of  a  calf  or  a  pig,  like  a  dealer.  From  a  box  containing  a 
bushel  or  more  of  loose  pencils,  he  could  take  up  with  his  hands  fast 
enough  just  a  dozen  pencils  at  every  grasp.  He  was  a  good  swimmer, 
runner,  skater,  boatman,  and  would  probably  outwalk  most 
countrymen  in  a  day's  journey.  And  the  relation  of  body  to  mind  was 
still  finer  than  we  have  indicated.  He  said  he  wanted  every  stride  his 
legs  made.  The  length  of  his  walk  uniformly  made  the  length  of  his 
writing.  If  shut  up  in  the  house  he  did  not  write  at  all. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  walk  with  him.  He  knew 
the  country  like  a  fox  or  a  bird,  and  passed  through  it  as  freely  by 
paths  of  his  own.  He  knew  every  track  in  the  snow  or  on  the  ground, 
and  what  creature  had  taken  this  path  before  him.  One  must  submit 
abjectly  to  such  a  guide,  and  the  reward  was  great.  Under  his  arm  he 
carried  an  old  music-book  to  press  plants;  in  his  pocket,  his  diary  and 
pencil,  a  spy-glass  for  birds,  microscope,  jack-knife  and  twine.  He 
wore  a  straw  hat,  stout  shoes,  strong  gray  trousers,  to  brave  scrub- 
oaks  and  smilax,  and  to  climb  a  tree  for  a  hawk's  or  a  squirrel's  nest. 
He  waded  into  the  pool  for  the  water-plants,  and  his  strong  legs  were 
no  insignificant  part  of  his  armor. 

His  interest  in  the  flower  or  the  bird  lay  very  deep  in  his 
mind,  was  connected  with  Nature — and  the  meaning  of  Nature  was 
never  attempted  to  be  defined  by  him.  His  power  of  observation 
seemed  to  indicate  additional  senses.  He  saw  as  with  microscope, 
heard  as  with  ear-trumpet,  and  his  memory  was  a  photographic 
register  of  all  he  saw  and  heard. 

His  intimacy  with  animals  suggested  what  Thomas  Fuller 
records  of  Butler  the  apiologist,  that  "either  he  had  told  the  bees 
things  or  the  bees  had  told  him."  Snakes  coiled  round  his  legs;  the 
fishes  swam  into  his  hand,  and  he  took  them  out  of  the  water;  he 
pulled  the  woodchuck  out  of  its  hole  by  the  tail,  and  took  the  foxes 
under  his  protection  from  the  hunters.  Our  naturalist  had  perfect 
magnanimity;  he  had  no  secrets:  he  would  carry  you  to  the  heron's 
haunt,  or  even  to  his  most  prized  botanical  swamp — possibly 
knowing  that  you  could  never  find  it  again,  yet  willing  to  take  his 
risks. 

So    much    knowledge    of  Nature's    secret   and   genius    few 
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others  possessed;  none  in  a  more  large  and  religious  synthesis. 

He  was  equally  interested  in  every  natural  fact.  His  eye  was 
open  to  beauty7,  and  his  ear  to  music.  He  found  these,  not  in  rare 
conditions,  but  wheresoever  he  went.  He  thought  the  best  of  music 
was  in  single  strains;  and  he  found  poetic  suggestion  in  the  humming 
of  the  telegraph-wire. 

All  readers  of  Walden  will  remember  his  mythical  record  of 
his  disappointments:  "I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse  and  a 
turtle-dove,  and  am  still  on  their  trail..."  His  riddles  were  worth  the 
reading,  and  I  confide  that  if  at  any  time  I  do  not  understand  the 
expression,  it  is  yet  just.  Such  was  the  wealth  of  his  truth  that  it  was 
not  worth  his  while  to  use  words  in  vain. 

Henry  was  sincerity  itself,  and  might  fortify  the  convictions 
of  prophets  in  the  ethical  laws  by  his  holy  living.  A  truth-speaker  he, 
capable  of  the  most  deep  and  strict  conversation;  a  physician  to  the 
wounds  of  any  soul;  a  friend,  knowing  not  only  the  secret  of 
friendship,  but  almost  worshipped  by  those  few  persons  who 
resorted  to  him  as  their  confessor  and  prophet,  and  knew  the  deep 
value  of  his  mind  and  great  heart.  He  thought  that  without  religion 
or  devotion  of  some  kind  nothing  great  was  ever  accomplished:  and 
he  thought  that  the  bigoted  sectarian  had  better  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  tendency  to  magnify  the  moment,  to  read  all  the  laws  of 
Nature  in  the  one  object  or  one  combination  under  your  eye,  is  of 
course  comic  to  those  who  do  not  share  the  philosopher's 
perception  of  identity.  To  him  there  was  no  such  thing  as  size.  The 
pond  was  a  small  ocean;  the  Atlantic,  a  large  Walden  Pond.  He 
referred  every  minute  fact  to  cosmical  laws. 

He  loved  Nature  so  well,  was  so  happy  in  her  solitude,  that 
he  became  very  jealous  of  cities  and  the  sad  work  which  their 
refinements  and  artifices  made  with  man  and  his  dwelling.  The  axe 
was  always  destroying  his  forest.  "Thank  God,"  he  said,  "they  cannot 
cut  down  the  clouds!" 

There  is  a  flower  known  to  botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus 
with  our  summer  plant  called  "Life-Everlasting,"  which  grows  on  the 
most  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  where  the 
chamois  dare  hardly  venture,  and  which  the  hunter,  tempted  by  its 
beauty,  and  by  his  love  (for  it  is  immensely  valued  by  the  Swiss 
maidens),  climbs  the  cliffs  to  gather,  and  is  sometimes  found  dead  at 
the  foot,  with  the  flower  in  his  hand.  It  is  called  by  the  Swiss 
Edelweiss,  which  signifies  Noble  Purity.  Henry  seemed  to  me  living  in 
the  hope  to  gather  this  plant,  which  belonged  to  him  of  right.  The 
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scale  on  which  his  studies  proceeded  was  so  large  as  to  require 
longevity,  And  we  were  the  less  prepared  tor  his  sudden 
disappearance.  The  count r\  knows  not  yet,  or  in  the  least  part,  how 
great  a  son  it  has  lost.  lr  seems  an  injury  that  he  should  leave  in  the 
midst  his  broken  task  which  none  else  can  finish,  a  kind  of  indignity 
to  so  noble  a  soul  that  he  should  depart  out  of  Nature  before  yet  he 
has  been  really  shown  to  his  peers  for  what  he  is.  But  he,  at  least,  is 
content.  1  lis  soul  was  made  for  the  noblest  society;  he  had  in  a  short 
life  exhausted  the  capabilities  of  this  world;  wherever  there  is 
knowledge,  wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will 
find  a  home. 

NARR:  After  the  funeral,  Louisa  May  Alcott  wrote  a  letter  to  Sophia 
Foord,  a  woman  who  loved  Henry  Thoreau  very  much.  Louisa 
began  her  description  of  the  funeral  by  saying  that  Henry  would  not 
have  liked  being  publicly  buried  from  the  church,  but  that  Emerson 
had  said  that  "his  sorrow  was  so  great  he  wanted  all  the  world  to 
mourn  with  him." 

LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT:  It  was  a  lovely  day,  clear,  and  calm,  and 
spring  like,  and  as  we  all  walked  after  Henry's  coffin  with  its  fall  of 
flowTers,  carried  by  six  of  his  townsmen  who  had  grown  up  with  him, 
it  seemed  as  if  Nature  wore  her  most  benignant  aspect  to  welcome 
her  dutiful  and  loving  son  to  his  long  sleep  in  her  arms.  As  we 
entered  the  church  yard  birds  were  singing,  early  violets  blooming  in 
the  grass  and  the  pines  singing  their  softest  lullaby,  and  there 
between  his  father  and  his  brother  we  left  him,  feeling  that  though 
his  life  seemed  too  short,  it  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit  for  us  long 
after  he  was  gone,  and  that  perhaps  we  should  know  a  closer 
friendship  now  than  even  while  he  lived.21 

MUSICAL  INTERLUDE:  Hymn  sung  to  William  Ellery  Channing's  ode, 
"To  Henry." 

TO  HENRY 

f  lear'st  thou  the  sobbing  breeze  complain 

1  low  faint  the  sunbeams  light  the  shore  ?- 
Thy  heart,  more  fixed  than  earth  or  main, 

I  lenry!  thy  faithful  heart  is  o'er. 
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Oh,  do  not  mourn  this  lordly  man, 
As  long  as  Walden's  waters  roll, 
And  Concord  river  fills  a  span. 

For  thoughtful  minds  in  Henry's  page 

Large  welcome  find,  and  bless  his  verse, 
Drawn  from  the  poet's  heritage, 

From  wells  of  right  and  nature's  source. 

Fountains  of  hope  and  faith!  inspire 

Most  stricken  hearts  to  lift  this  cross; 
His  perfect  trust  shall  keep  the  fire, 

His  glorious  peace  disarm  the  loss! 

Part  3:  Remembering  Henry  Thoreau 

NARR:  More  than  three  hundred  of  the  town's  four  hundred  school 
children  joined  the  procession  of  townspeople  that  accompanied 
Thoreau's  casket  to  the  burial  ground  at  the  foot  of  Bedford  Street. 
For  a  man  who  is  generally  thought  to  have  received  little 
recognition  during  his  lifetime,  Thoreau  got  a  remarkable  amount  of 
attention  in  death.  There  were  obituaries  in  numerous  publications. 

Harvard  Magazine  printed  a  lengthy  funeral  tribute  by  Samuel 
Storrow  Higginson,  who,  as  a  youth,  had  learned  a  great  deal  from 
Henry  Thoreau: 

SAMUEL  STORROW  HIGGINSON:  It  was  during  the  year 
1857,  while  revelling  in  our  school-life  at  Concord,  that  we  first 
became  attracted  by  a  singular  person  who  might  be  seen  each  day 
pacing  through  the  long  village  street,  with  sturdy  step  and  honest 
mien,  now  pausing  to  listen  to  some  rich  warble  from  the  elms  high 
overhead,  or  stooping  to  examine  some  creeping  thing,  of  interest 
only  to  him  who  knew  its  ways.  .  .  . 

Our  curiosity,  once  excited,  increased  daily.  In  the  ramble 
after  school,  we  often  met  him,  sometimes  tar  from  the  town,  deep 
in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  searching  untiringly  among  the  brambles 
or  underbrush,  as  though  he  had  yet  something  to  find  for  which  his 
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search  had  hitherto  been  in  vain;  or  oftener,  we  passed  him  on  the 
river,  paddling  in  his  strange  craft,  built  long  ago  for  visiting  the 
Merrimack,  gliding  silently  along  so  as  hardly  to  ruffle  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  prow,  sturdy  forerunner  of  himself,  parting  the  lilypads 
with  gentle  touch,  quietly  cleaving  a  way  among  them,  or  thrusting 
them  impatiently  beneath.  As  he  glided  on,  the  ripple  at  the  bow 
appeared  to  herald  unto  each  denizen  of  the  stream  the  coming  of  a 
friend.  All  seemed  to  know  him,  and  hail  his  approach  with  increased 
song 

In  place  of  affected  eccentricity,  we  discovered  in  him  only 
originality,  every  thought  and  action  revealing  to  us  a  mind  singularly 
individual,  acknowledging  no  model  save  that  fashioned  by  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  by  the  inferences  drawn  from  a 
thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  natural  world 

Nothing  seems  to  me  more  touching  in  the  life  of  this  man 
than  his  veneration  for  every  little  songster  of  the  wood,  which 
appeared  to  minister  to  him,  and  answer  the  inmost  cravings  of  his 
nature.  These  were  his  pets,  for  whom  he  ever  had  a  ready  sympathy, 
regarding  them  with  an  affection  almost  paternal. 

Thus  the  good  man  seemed  to  be  Nature's  child,  rather  than 
ours.  By  her  was  he  fostered,  under  her  willing  guidance  he  grew  up, 
and  now  within  her  bosom  he  sleeps  the  long  sleep.  From  her  he 
learned  the  lesson  of  forbearance,  of  sympathy  for  his  fellowmen,  of 
pity  for  the  needy,  nay,  more,  of  godlike  trust  and  holy  reverence 

But  Nature  needed  him,  and  with  firm  but  gentle  hand 
broke  down  his  mighty  strength,  and  with  the  fair  May  morning 
lifted  him  away  within  herself.22 

NARR:  We'll  end  with  a  tribute  written  by  Louisa  May  Alcott — 
another  Concord  resident  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
learning  from  Henry  Thoreau  while  she  was  young.  In  September 
1863,  the  Atlantic  published  her  poem  "Thoreau's  Flute." 

LOUISA  MAY  AIXOTT: 


We,  sighing,  said,  "Our  Pan  is  dead; 

1  lis  pipe  hangs  mute  beside  the  river; 

Around  it  wistful  sunbeams  quiver, 
Hut  Music's  airy  voice  is  fled. 
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Spring  mourns  as  for  untimely  frost; 

The  bluebird  chants  a  requiem; 

The  willow-blossom  waits  for  him; — 
The  Genius  of  the  wood  is  lost. 

Then  from  the  flute,  untouched  by  hands, 

There  came  a  low,  harmonious  breath: 

"For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death; — 
His  life  the  eternal  life  commands; 
Above  man's  aims  his  nature  rose: 

The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 

Made  one  small  spot  a  continent, 
And  turned  to  poetry  Life's  prose. 

"Haunting  the  hills,  the  stream,  the  wild, 

Swallow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine, 

To  him  grew  human  or  divine, — 
Fit  mates  for  this  large-hearted  child. 
Such  homage  Nature  ne'er  forgets, 

And  yearly  on  the  coverlid 

'Neath  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 
Will  write  his  name  in  violets. 

"To  him  no  vain  regrets  belong, 

Whose  soul,  that  finer  instrument, 

Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament, 
But  wood-notes  ever  sweet  and  strong. 
O  lonely  friend!  he  still  will  be 

A  potent  presence,  though  unseen, — 

Steadfast,  sagacious,  and  serene; 
Seek  not  for  him, — he  is  with  thee." 

FLUTE:  Reprises  one  verse  of  "Tom  Bowlin"'  (softly,  in  the  distance) 

APPENDIX:  At  the  funeral,  Bronson  Alcott  read  the  following 
poem  by  Henry  David  Thoreau.  It  was  included  in  the  program  for 
this  event. 
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W(    I    //    I 

1  .mi  a  parcel  oi  vain  strivings  tied 
By  a  chance  bond  together, 
Dangling  tins  way  and  that,  their  links 
Were  made  so  loose  and  wide, 
Mcthinks, 
I  or  milder  weather. 

A  bunch  of  violets  without  their  roots, 
And  sorrel  intermixed, 
Encircled  by  a  wisp  of  straw 

Once  coiled  about  their  shoots, 
The  law 
By  which  I'm  fixed. 

A  nosegay  wThich  Time  clutched  from  out 
Those  fair  Elysian  fields, 
With  weeds  and  broken  stems,  in  haste, 
Doth  make  the  rabble  rout 

That  waste 
The  day  he  yields. 

And  here  I  bloom  for  a  short  hour  unseen, 
Drinking  my  juices  up, 
With  no  root  in  the  land 

To  keep  my  branches  green, 
But  stand 
In  a  bare  cup. 

Some  tender  buds  were  left  upon  my  stem 
In  mimicry  of  life, 
But  ah!  the  children  will  not  know, 
Till  time  has  withered  them, 
The  woe 
With  which  they're  rife. 

But  now  I  see  I  was  not  plucked  for  naught, 
And  after  in  life's  vase 
Of  glass  set  while  I  might  survive, 
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But  by  a  kind  hand  brought 
Alive 
To  a  strange  place. 

That  stock  thus  thinned  will  soon  redeem  its  hours, 
And  by  another  year, 
Such  as  God  knows,  with  freer  air, 
More  fruits  and  fairer  flowers 
Will  bear, 
While  I  droop  here. 

-Henry  David  Thoreau 
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Diana  Allen  considers  herself  a  Thoreauvian  photographer.  A  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine  at  Farmington,  she  presented 
her  paper  "Beyond  Anthropocentrism:  The  Evolution  of  Thoreau's 
Metaphor"  at  the  2012  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering.  She  has 
also  contributed  to  Thoreau's  Kalendar:  An  Online  Archive  of  the 
Pheno  logical 'Manuscripts  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Albena  Bakratcheva  is  Professor  of  American  Literature  and 
American  Studies  at  New  Bulgarian  University,  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  and 
author  of  Similarities  in  Divergences  (1995),  Potentialities  of  Discourse 
(1997),  Visibility  Beyond  the  Visible:  The  Artistic  Discourse  of  American 
Transcendentalism  (2007),  and  The  Call  of  the  Green:  Thoreau  and  Place- 
Sense  in  American  Writing  (2009). 

Shirley  Blancke  has  been  active  in  archaeological  research  in  the 
general  area  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  for  the  past  40  years.  She 
has  taught  Native  American  Studies  and  was  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Massachusetts  Archaeological  Society,  which  publishes  archaeological 
research  in  Massachusetts.  She  created  some  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Hall  of  Man  in  Africa  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Margy  Thomas  Horton  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at  Baylor  University  in 
Waco,  Texas,  where  she  is  studying  nineteenth-century  American 
literature.  In  her  dissertadon  she  examines  identity  formation  in 
Herman  Melville's  Mardi,  Moby-Dick,  and  Pierre.  While  at  Baylor, 
Margy  has  also  taught  American  literature  and  rhetoric  and 
composition  and  has  worked  as  Baylor's  Graduate  Writing 
Consultant. 

Robert  Klevay  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Auburn 
University  at  Montgomery.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  book  about 
Thoreau's  relationship  with  classical  literature. 
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teaches  American  literature  and  English  education  at  Bridgewater 
State  University. 

Lorraine  Loviglio,  a  member  of  First  Parish  in  Concord,  has  been  a 
student  and  ardent  admirer  of  Thoreau's  work  for  almost  30  years. 

Edward  F.  Mooney  is  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  at 
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Polly  Peterson  is  a  freelance  writer.  Her  book  Stirring  the  Nation's 
Heart  (Skinner  House,  2010)  includes  a  chapter  on  Thoreau. 

Jenny  Rankin  is  a  Unitarian  Universalist  minister  who  has  served  the 
First  Parish  in  Concord  since  1997. 

Richard  J.  Schneider  is  Professor  Emeritus  at  Wartburg  College, 
Waverly,  Iowa,  who  currently  resides  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York.  He 
is  the  author  or  editor  of  four  books  and  numerous  journal  essays 
and  reviews  about  Thoreau.  He  is  also  a  former  member  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  Board  of  Directors  and  a  former  editor  of  The 
Concord  S  aunterer. 
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Jeffrey  Thomson  is  the  author  of  four  books  of  poems,  including 
Birdwatching  in  Wartime,  winner  of  both  the  2010  Maine  Book  Award 
and  the  2011  ASLE  Award  in  Environmental  Creative  Writing.  In 
2012  he  was  the  Fulbright  Distinguished  Scholar  in  Creative  Writing 
at  the  Seamus  Heaney  Poetry  Centre  at  Queen's  University  Belfast. 
He  is  currently  Associate  Professor  of  creative  writing  at 
the  University  of  Maine  Farmington.  His  website  is 
www.jeffreythomson.com. 

Dianne  Weiss  has  a  history  of  publications  for  private,  state,  and 
national  organizations.  She  served  as  Public  Relations  Coordinator 
for  The  Thoreau  Society  and  as  Chair  of  Concord  Celebrates  the  Margaret 
Fuller  Bicentennial. 
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Crosscurrents  from  Emerson  to  Susan  Howe.  She  is  editor  of  Thoreau 's 
Kalendar:  A  Digital  Archive  of  the  Pheno logical  Manuscripts  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  and  incoming  editor  of  The  Concord  Saunterer. 

Noelle  Dubay,  Assistant  Editor,  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Farmington  where  she  is  editor  of  Apropos,  the  publication 
of  the  UMF  honors  society.  She  is  a  dual  Creative  Writing  and 
English  major  and  plans  to  pursue  a  PhD  in  English.  She  is  originally 
from  Fort  Kent,  Maine. 

Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Co-editor,  is  William  P.  and  Hazel  B.  White 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  she 
teaches  courses  in  19th-century  American  literature  and  in  science 
studies.  Her  most  recent  book,  The  Passage  to  Cosmos:  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  and  the  Shaping  of  America  (2009),  explores  the  concept  of 
"Cosmos"  for  American  literature  and  culture,  and  she  is  now  at 
work  on  a  biography  of  Thoreau,  tentatively  titled  "Writing  the 
Cosmos:  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau."  This  is  her  final  issue 
as  editor  of  The  Concord  Saunterer. 
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•  Emerson  Society  Papers,  our  semi-annual  newsletter,  with  articles,  reviews,  annual  Emerson  bibliography, 
and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major  American  writer 
throughout  the  world 

Join  members  in  more  than  a  dozen  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar  year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please 
visit  our  Web  site,  or  send  check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Todd  H.  Richardson,  Emerson 
Society  Secretary /Treasurer,  Dept.  of  Literature  and  Languages,  University  of  Texas  of  the  Permian  Basin, 
4901  E.  University  Blvd.,  Odessa,  TX  79762.  .     , 

www.emersonsociety.org 


On  the  death  of  a  friend,  we  should 

consider  that  the  fates  through 

confidence  have  devolved  on  us  the  task 

of  a  double  living,  that  we  have 
henceforth  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our 
friend's  life  also,  in  our  own,  to  the 
world. 


-Henry  David  Thoreau 


^    CONCORD 

MUSEUM 

The  Greatest  Source  of  Wealth: 
Agriculture  in  Concord 

On  exhibit  October  12,2012  -March  17,2013 
Celebrating  Concord's  farming  tradition,  past  and  present,  this  special 
exhibition  includes  farm  tools,  as  well  as  travel  account  descriptions,  crop 
lists,  photographs,  oral  histories,  maps,  surveys,  manuscript  journals,  and 
account  books.  John  Ott,  an  authority  on  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
Massachusetts,  is  Guest  Curator. 

Why  Concord?  History  Galleries 

"Why  Concord?"  explores  the  making  of  Concord  as  a  particular 
community  and  as  an  American  symbol.  One  of  the  six  galleries  exhibits 
the  Museum's  Thoreau  Collection,  including  the  Walden  desk,  bedstead 
and  rocking  chair, Thoreau 's  snowshoes,  flute,  walking  stick,  and  spyglass, 
as  well  as  objects  from  the  family  home  and  from  his  surveying  work. 

Early  Spring: 
Phenology  and  Henry  David  Thoreau 

On  exhibit  April  12  -  September  15,  2013 
Join  us  next  year  for  an  exhibition  exploring  Henry  D.  Thoreau 's  detailed 
observations  of  phenology — recurring  plant  and  animal  cycles — which 
ecologists  are  currently  using  to  study  the  effects  of  a  changing  climate  on  the 
flowering  plants  and  birds  of  Concord.  Dr.  Richard  Primack,  Professor  of 
Biology  at  Boston  University,  will  serve  as  Guest  Scholar. 


On  Cambridge  Turnpike  in  historic  Concord,  MA 
978.369. 976  3    www.  concordmuseum .  org 


The  Thoreau  Society 
SHOP  AT  WALDEN  POND 
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Discover  Thoreau  Country 

"1  went  to  the  woods  because  1  wished  to 
live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts 
of  life,  and  see  if  1  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to 
teach,  and  not,  when  1  came  to  die,  discover 
that  1  had  not  lived.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden 

Shop:                915  Walden  St,  Concord,  MA  01742 

www.shopatwaldenpond.org,  978-287-5477 
Membership:    www.thoreausociety.org,  978-369-5310 

If  you  are  interested  in  advertising  in  The  Concord  Smmterer, 

please  contact  Michael  Frederick, 

Executive  Director  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  at  978-369-5319, 

or  e-mail:  <n7ikefrederick@thoreausociety.org>. 


Life  With  Principle 
The  Thoreau  Educational  DVD 


www.l'ifev.ithprin  cipl  e  org 
www.thoreausociety.org 


LIFE  wrm  PRINCIPLE 

THOREALrS  VOICE  IN  OUR  TIME 


C  2006  by  Melvyn  Hopr 
All  Rights  Reserved. 


Produced  by  Mel  Hopper  in  association  with 

The  Thoreau  Society  and  in  collaboration  with 

Lobitos  Creek  Ranch 

With  a  full  accompanying  study  guide, 
interactive  website,  and  commentary  by  Bradley  P.  Dean 

For  classrooms,  community  forums, 
workshops,  and  group  discussions 

Connecting  Thoreau 's  challenges  to  us 
and  the  choices  we  face  today 


For  updates,  ordering  information,  and 

announcements  of  related  programs: 

www.thoreausociety.org 


A  New  Illustrated  Map  of  Historic 


MJg'Hr-A 

DETAIL 

Drawn  in  the  style  of  a  1 9th  century  Bird "s-  Eye-  View  City  Map  with 
great  detail  of  Fair  Haven  Hill,  Walden  Pond,  the  Village  and  beyond. 

$20.00  plus  S&H 

Available  at  The  Thoreau  Society 

Shop  at  Walden  Pond 

Tel:  978.287.5477 

E-Mail:  infofashopatwaldenpond. org 


Map  Size  20"  x  30' 


BEST  WESTERN  PLUS  at  Historic  Concord 

740  Elm  Street 

Concord,  MA  01742 

978-369-6100 

www.  bestn  'e  stem  concord,  com 


Experience  the  award-winning  BEST  WESTERN  PLUS 
HOTEL  located  just  2  miles  from  downtown  Concord.  Our 
clean  100%  non-smoking  and  spacious  rooms  include  a  37  in. 
flat  screen  television,  coffee  maker,  free  wireless  internet.  In 
the  morning  enjoy  our  delicious  Complimentary  Full  Breakfast 
Buffet  in  the  Harvest  Room. 

Set  on  4  beautifully  landscaped  acres,  relax  by  our  pool  (open 
seasonally),  or  stay  in  shape  using  our  fitness  facility.  Enjoy 
lunch  or  dinner  at  Papa  Razzi  Trattoria  &  Bar  located  next 
door. 


At  check  in  enjoy  freshly  baked  chocolate  chip  cookies.  There 
is  plenty  of  free  parking.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you! 


THE  WALDEN  WOODS  PROJECT  ARCHIVES    ■  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  ARCHIVES 


WALDEN 
WOODS 


•  THE  • 
THOREAU  INSTITUTE 


The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 

is  proud  to  be  the  repository  for  the  unparalleled  collections  of 

the  Thoreau  Society. 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods  Library 

features  the  world's  foremost  collection  of  Thoreau-related  materials, 

a  spacious  reading  room,  and  a  variety  of  educational  programs 

and  resources.  Additional  collections  include: 

The  Papers  of  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing,  The  Collections  of  Paul  Brooks, 

and  the  Archives  of  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Society. 


Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  that  the 

Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods  has  to  offer. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Jeffrey  S.  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections 

781-259-4730  or  Jeff.Cramer@walden.org 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773 

www.walden.org/institute 


TheThoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Walden  Woods  Project 


THE  SCOTT  AND  HELEN    WEARING  PAPERS    ■    THE  PAUL  BROOKS  COLLECTION 


Become  a  member  of  the  oldest  and  largest  organization 
devoted  to  an  American  author 


Publications:  Members  receive  the  annual  Concord  Saunterer  and  the  quarterly 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  The  Society  also  publishes  original  Thoreau-related 
books  and  reprints  of  selected  hard-to-find  titles  about  Thoreau. 

Activities:  join  other  members  from  around  the  world  each  July  for  our 
Annual  Gathering,  held  in  Concord.  The  Thoreau  Society  also  offers 
excursions  to  locations  associated  with  Thoreau;  seminars  and  lecture 
series;  programs  hosted  by  its  members  in  their  home  communities,  and 
more.  The  Society  serves  as  the  official  Friends  of  Walden  Pond 
organization,  supporting  interpretive  programs  and  conservation  projects 
at  Walden  Pond.  Activities  are  listed  at  <www.thoreausociety.org>. 

The  Thoreau  Institute:  This  state-of-the-art  research  center,  established  in 
collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  houses  the  Thoreau  Society 
Collections,  the  most  comprehensive  Thoreau  collection  in  the  world.  For 
information  call  (781)  259-4730. 

Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742;  or  visit  our 
on-line  shop  at  <www.shopatwaldenpond.org>.  Thoreau  society  members 
receive  a  10%  discount.  Phone  (978)  287-5477;  FAX  (978)  287-5620;  email 
<info@shopatwaldenpond.org>. 

Membership  I'orm:  Do  Not  'Remove  from  Library  Copy  1: ) lease! 


Membership  Levels 


Individual  $45 
Student  $25 
Family  $60 


Outside  of  the  U.S.  I  Canada/  Mexico  add $10 for postage 

Method  of  Payment: Check Credit  Card  (MC,  Visa,  Amex,  Disc) 

Card  #: Fxp.  Date: 

Signature: 


Name  (print): 

Address: 


Send  To:  The  Thoreau  Society 
341  Virginia  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 

membershipf^thoreausociety.org 
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Mapping  Thoreau  Country: 
Tracking  Thoreau's  Travels 
in  Massachusetts 


'Direct  your  eye  right  inward,  and  you'll  find 

A  thousand  regions  in  your  mind 

Yet  undiscovered.  Travel  them,  and  be 

Expert  in  home-cosmography,  " 

H.D. Thoreau. 

www.mappingthoreaucountry.org 

The  Thoreau  Society  is  pleased  to  announce  the  launch  of  Mapping  Thoreau  Country:  Tracking  Henry 
David  Thoreau's  Travels  in  Massachusetts  (MTC).  Designed  for  easy  integration  into  existing  courses  and 
programs,  MTC  uses  historical  maps  to  organize  primary  materials  and  educational  information  on 
Thoreau's  contributions  to  cartography  as  well  as  his  exploratory  adventures  throughout  his  home  state. 

Now  that  MTC  has  entered  its  final  phase  of  development,  we  are  eager  to  present  our  work  to  the 
public,  especially  in  destinations  featured  in  the  site,  which  include,  along  with  several  separate 
locations  in  Concord,  Bedford,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chelmsford,  Clinton,  Danvers,  Fitchburg, 
Framingham,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Medford,  Mt.  Greylock,  Mt.  Wachusett,  Nantucket,  New 
Bedford,  Newburyport,  Plymouth,  Provincetown,  Salem,  Truro,  and  Worcester. 

If  you  would  like  to  arrange  a  talk  on  Mapping  Thoreau  Country  at  your  college,  public  library,  school, 
historical  society,  environmental  group,  museum,  or  historic  site  in  Massachusetts,  please  contact  Mike 
Frederick,  Executive  Director  of  the  Thoreau  Society  (mike.frederick@thoreausociety.org),  or  Susan  E. 
Gallagher,  Associate  Professor,  UMass  Lowell,  MTC's  primary  author/editor/producer 
(susan  gallagher@uml.edu). 
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The  Thoreau  Society  is  delighted  to  announce 
that  our  Board  members  Susan  E.  Gallagher 
and  Joseph  Fisher,  along  with  Society  member 
Charlotte  Ryan,  have  won  a  $28,000  seed 
grant  from  the  Creative  Economy  Fund  at 
UMass  President's  Office  to  establish  the 
Walden  Climate  Change  Collaborative  (WC3). 
The  WC3,  which  was  formed  as  a  partnership 
between  the  Thoreau  Society  and  UMass 
Lowell,  will  work  with  the  Dept.  of 
Conservation  and  Recreation,  students  from 
all  UMass  campuses,  environmental  groups, 
heritage  organizations,  and  other  non-profits 
to  promote  public  understanding  of  the 
impacts  that  climate  change  is  already  exerting 
throughout  our  region. 

A  portion  of  the  seed  grant  will  be  devoted  to 
remaking  the  Thoreau  Society's  web  site  to 
improve  our  capacity  for  public  outreach  and 
education.  In  view  of  the  generous  support 
we  have  received,  the  Thoreau  Society  would 
like  to  extend  its  thanks  to  the  UMass 
President's  Office,  as  well  as  the  faculty, 
librarians,  and  staff  at  UMass  Lowell  who  arc 
helping  us  to  fulfill  our  mission  to  promote 
public  understanding  of  Thoreau's  legacy  and 
preserve  the  many  places  that  he  wrote  into 
American  history. 


Digital  Thoreau 


Digital  Thoreau  unites  scholars,  teachers,  students,  and  all  who  care  about 
the  thought  and  lite  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-62)  to  engage  in  new 
.\nd  meaningful  ways  with  Thoreau's  writings,  Thoreau  scholarship,  and 
each  other. 

The  project's  core  is  a  digital  text  ot  Walden  encoded  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  Text  Encoding  Initiative  (TEI)  and  enriched  by 
scholarly  annotations,  links,  images,  and  social  tools  that  enable  users  to 
create  conversations  around  the  text. 

The  annotations  from  Walden:  An  Annotated  Edition,  edited  by 
Thoreau  biographer  Walter  Harding,  together  with  digital  assets  from  the 
Thoreau  Society's  and  other  collections  curated  by  the  Walden  Woods 
Project's  Thoreau  Institute  Library  at  Walden  Woods  provide  a  base  layer 
of  context  on  which  future  layers  will  be  built. 

Digital  Thoreau's  Walden  differs  from  every  available  print  version 
by  incorporating  all  seven  draft  stages  of  the  work,  which  was  begun  during 
Thoreau's  two-year  experiment  in  deliberative  riving  at  Walden  Pond  (1 845- 
7)  but  not  published  until  1854.  Based  on  Ronald  E.  Clapper's  pioneering 
scholarship  on  the  manuscript  variants — The  Development  of  Walden:  A 
Genetic  Text — Digital  Thoreau's  critical  apparatus  of  Walden  permits  users 
to  compare  manuscript  versions  side  by  side  and  track  Thoreau's  changes 
across  versions.  In  addition,  it  enables  users  to  compare  the  transcribed 
manuscript  versions  to  digital  images  of  the  manuscript  leaves  themselves. 
Finally,  the  social  tools  in  Digital  Thoreau  make  it  possible  for  readers  to 
improve  the  transcriptions'  accuracy. 

Ultimately,  Digital  Thoreau  aims  to  offer  the  most  complete  and 
interactive  online  corpus  of  Thoreau's  published  works,  manuscripts, 
journals,  letters,  and  related  materials,  contextualized  with  the  best  existing 
scholarship  and  open  to  the  widest  audience  for  access  and  response. 
Thoreau's  writings  have  informed  modern  thinking  in  areas  as  widely 
diverse  as  philosophy,  politics,  natural  history,  and  spirituality.  Digital 
Thoreau  is  a  means  to  learn  about  these  writings  and  the  man  behind  them, 
add  to  what  we  know,  and  join  a  conversation  that  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  150  years. 

Visit  Digital  Thoreau:  http://www.digitalthoreau.org/ 
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978-369-9200 

48  Monument  Sq. 

Concord,  MA  01742 
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Proud  sponsor  of  the  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Catherine  and  Concord Saunterer. 


"The  most  innovative  titles  and  imaginative  ideas 

being  published  about  Thoreau  and  his  influences 

and  contemporaries/' 

GREEN  FRIGATE  BOOKS 

Presents: 


— The  Modern  Concord  Colloquium— 


NEW!  Thoreau  and  the  Aquatic  Cats  of  Concord:  A  Love 
Story 

—The  Venerable  Mina  (Ed.) 

NEW!  Westward  I  Go  Free:  Tracing  Thoreau's  Last  Journey 

— Corinne  Hosfeld  Smith 

Uncommon  Cents:  Thoreau  and  the  Nature  of  Business 

—  Robert  M.Abbott  (Ed.) 

Profitably  Soaked:  Thoreau's  Engagement  with  Water 

—  Robert  Lawrence  France  (Ed.) 

A  Wanderer  All  My  Days:  John  Muir  in  New  England 

—J.  Parker  Huber 

Deep  Immersion:  The  Experience  of  Water 

—  Robert  Lawrence  France 

For  dozens  of  book  reviews  by  leading  scholars  see: 
www.greenfrigatebooks.com   ' 

Distributed  by  Independent  Publishers  Group 


The  Thoreau  Society  is  now  accepting  proposals  for  papers 
to  be  given  at  the 

20 13  Annual  Gathering 

Mystic,  Trans cendentalist,  and  'Natural  Philosopher  to  hoot 
July  11-14,  2013  •  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Please  mail,  email,  or  fax  your  proposals  for  the  2013 
Annual  Gathering  no  later  than  Wednesday,  December  7, 

2012  to: 

The  Thoreau  Society 

C/O  Michael  Frederick 

341  Virginia  Road 

Concord  MA  01742 

Mike.Frederick@ThoreauSociety.org 

Phone:978-369-5319 

FAX:  978-369-5382 

www.ThoeauSociety.org 

We  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  the  2013  Annual 
Gathering  will  feature  a  dedicated  panel  cosponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Study  of  Literature  and  the 
Environment  (ASLE). 

It  is  the  very  interdisciplinarity  of  Thoreau's  life  and  writings 
(mystic,  transcendentalist,  natural  philosopher,  literary  man, 
scientist)  that  ecocritics  have  celebrated  over  the  last  two 
decades.  This  panel  at  the  2013  Annual  Gathering  solicits 
papers  that  address  Thoreau's  mysticism,  transcendentalism, 
or  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  Thoreau  as  writer,  citizen, 
or  activist,  from  an  ecocritical  perspective.  We  also  welcome 
proposals  that  consider  any  aspect  of  the  literary-scientific 
synthesis  that  is  reflected  in  the  multi faceted  nature  of 
Thoreau's  life  and  writings.  Proposals  for  this  inaugural 
ASLE-Thoreau  Society  panel  should  be  sent  via  email  to 
Kurt  Moellering  at  kurt.moelleringfc/  thoreausocietY.org  and 
James  Finley  at  jrc56@wildcats.unh.edu  by  December  7, 
2012. 


The  Thoreau  Society  exists  to 
stimulate  interest  in  and  foster 
education  about  Thoreau's  lire,  works, 
Legacy  and  his  place  in  his  world  and 
in  ours,  challenging  all  to  live  a 
deliberate,  considered  lire. 

The  goals  of  the  Society  are: 

:  To  encourage  research  on  Thoreau's 
life  and  works  and  to  act  as  a  repository 
for  Thoreau-related  materials 

*  To  educate  the  public  about 
Thoreau's  ideas  and  their  application 
to  contemporary  life 

*  To  preserve  Thoreau's  legacy  and 
advocate  for  the  preservation  of 
Thoreau  Country. 


The  Thoreau  Society  is  headquartered  at  341  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  MA, 
01742.  Its  extensive  archives  and  collections  are  available  through  the  Thoreau 
Institute's  Henley  Library  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  established  in 
collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project  (see  <http://www.walden.org/ 
Institute/Collections/Collections.htm>). 

The  Thoreau  Society  also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitors' 
center  with  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at  the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts  (www.shopatwaldenpond.org). 

The  Thoreau  Society  convenes  an 
Annual  Gathering  for  scholars  and  the 
genera]  public  in  Concord  each  July,  and 
sponsors  a  variety  of  educational  programs 
and  other  activities  throughout  the  year, 
including  lectures  and  excursions  into 
Thoreau  Country.  Membership  is  open  to 
rhe  public  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  ten 
percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden 
Pond,  subscriptions  to  the  annual  Concord 
Saunterer.  A  Journal  of  Thoreau  Studies  and  the 
quarterly  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  See  the 
membership  application  on  the  inside  back 
cover,  or  the  Thoreau  Society  Website  at. 
<www.thoreausociety.org>. 


